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Deelighted !! 


Because - biscuit day 
will be a red letter 
day in this house, 
and next Friday the 
bread will be good: 
and when the pies 
are baked the pastry 
will be perfect; 
and if they want 
rolls, the rolls will 
be gorgeous: and 
our grocer brings 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR- ? 
and thats reason enough | 
to be Deelighted: 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


——s The most notable political. event 
Remarkable of the season is the home-coming 
, of the Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan. To some people, this may seem the 
result of careful and astute management. To 
others, it will seem to be due to inevitable 
tendencies. The remarkable fact is that all 
elements and factions of the Democratic party 
are now in full agreement that Mr. Bryan is 
to be nominated for the Presidency by ac- 
clamation in 1908. A personal triumph of 
this kind is very rare in American poli- 


tics. No public man in our history has 
been as truly popular as _ President 
Roosevelt. Yet his nomination at Chi- 


cago in 1904 had been so bitterly opposed 
by the party leaders and professional politi- 
cians who were adepts in the art of securing 
delegates and controlling conventions, that for 
a long time there was very serious doubt 
whether the people or the bosses would con- 
trol the situation. In 1896 and again in 1900, 
a great number of the most conspicuous and 
influential leaders of the Democratic party 
not only opposed Mr. Bryan’s nomination, but 
openly refused to support him, and either com- 
mitted themselves to an independent ticket or 
else went the whole length and supported Mc- 
Kinley. Yet at this time, two years in ad- 
vance of the necessity for making up their 
minds; most of these anti-Bryan leaders have 
fallen into line and are loudly proclaiming 
their allegiance to the “ Great Commoner.” 


Why He Is he Lf one were disposed to make sen- 
Ca t2giet! , sation, or scandal, or mystery out 
andidate. ° . 
of any phase of this universal rally- 
ing to the Bryan standard, it would be easy 
enough to multiply words. But common sense 
supplies a very natural and simple explanation 
of it all. Our political history of the last ten 
years has made Mr. Bryan the logical and nec- 
essary candidate of the Democrats for 1908. 
It is nothing to his political discredit that he 


was beaten twice by Mr: McKinley. In both 
elections the odds were greatly against Mr. 
Bryan, and he made a marvelous campaign. 
One has only to compare the pluck and power 
of those campaigns against McKinley with the 
ineffectiveness of the campaign against Roose- 
velt two years ago to see how a leader may 
be defeated and yet keep high personal pres- 
tige. The issue of 1896 was an accidental 
one. The West and South were heavily in 
debt, and the alarming decline in the price of 
silver was paralyzing Colorado and the moun- 
tain States. The doctrine that the single gold 
standard had wrought great mischief was 
highly plausible, under all the circumstances. 
If Mr. Roosevelt had lived in Nebraska in 
that period,—or, better still, if be had con- 
tinued in the ranching business on the Little 
Missouri,—there is a very fair chance ‘that he 
would have stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Mr. Bryan in the fight for free silver. Mr. 
McKinley himself was so uncertain on the 
subject that very few people were sure of his 
position until after he had been nominated by 
the Republicans. It is not to be forgotten that 
he was opposed in his own national conven- 
tion, to the very last, on the ground that he 
was a silver man. 


The underlying fact is that the 

a ag business world selects its own 
‘standards of value and its own 
mediums of exchange. The political world in 
such matters has to accommodate itself to 
financial and economic facts. And there was 
swiftly coming about a transition in the con- 
ditions of supply of the precious metals which 
led the business world to adhere to the single 
gold standard. The value to-day of the metal 
in a standard silver dollar is about 50 cents. 
To have opened the American mints to the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver dollars at any 
time since the campaign of 1896, would have 
thrown gold out of circulation and would 
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have given us a single silver standard. There 
may have been a time when the gold standard 
in this country worked to the detriment of 
the producing and debtor classes. But it 
never caused one tithe of the disaster and 
injustice that would have been wrought if 
Mr. Bryan could have had his way and all 
debts had been made payable in silver. It 
happened that Mr. Bryan was a fresh, strong 
figure, with a talent for advocacy. He had 
served in Congress from 1891 to 1895, where 
his specialty had been the tarift and where he 
had made a fine reputation as a debater. Not 
being reéelected to Congress, he became con- 
nected with a Democratic newspaper in 
Omaha, and was employed as a speaker in the 
silver miners’ propaganda through the West 
and South. His strength did not lie in his 
knowledge of the money question, but in his 
great ability as a speaker in presenting and ex- 
pounding the cause which he had taken up. 
It was thus that he electrified the Democratic 
convention at Chicago in 1896 with the bril- 
liant sort of speech he had been making for 
some time on the silver question to audiences 
in various States. And a radical convention, 
full of men of enthusiasm and conviction, 
broke away from the advice of the professional 
party leaders and the Eastern conservatives 
and named Bryan as its Presidential candi- 
date on a free-silver platform. 


It was an honest convention and a 
As Candidate splendid one, even though its view 

of the money question proved to be 
incorrect. Mr. Bryan fitly represented that 
convention, and his renomination in 1900 
showed that he was a man with great gifts of 
leadership, irrespective of the accidental issue 

















THE RADICAL AND CONSERVATIVE HITCHED. 


WiLLiAM J. Bryan: ‘“ The world said I'd never do 
it, but I have them hitched together now.” From 
the Spokesman’s Review (Spokane). 








WE ALL KNOW HOW MR. BRYAN FEELS. 


Mr. Bryan: * Now, isn't that too bad!” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


which had obscured all other questions in 
1896. In 1900 he was again contending 
against heavy odds. We had fought the war 
for the emancipation of Cuba, and _ there 
seemed many good reasons why Mr. McKin- 
ley should be permitted to work out various 
policies and problems which had come to the 
front in consequence of that war. Mr. Bryan 
had shown his approval in 1898 of the policy 
of the McKinley administration by raising a 
regiment in Nebraska and becoming its col- 
onel. He opposed our policy of retaining con- 
trol of the Philippines and made “ Imperial- 
ism,” so-called, the paramount issue of the 
campaign. It was evident that the American 
people were not particularly enthusiastic about 
holding the Philippine Islands, but felt that 
we had certain responsibilities there which we 
must face, and that upon the whole the best 
thing that could happen to the inhabitants of 
that archipelago was to remain for an indefi- 
nite period under the American flag. Mean- 
while Mr. Bryan made opposition to the trusts 
his second great practical issue, and adhered 
firmly to his silver views without giving them 
much prominence in his speeches. 


The question of the regulation of 
great corporations has had a much 
more conspicucus place .in our 
politics since Mr. Bryan’s last campaign than 
it had before. It is true that the earlier 
Democratic platforms were more emphatic in 


“ Trusts 
and the 
Parties. 
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“AND YET THEY SAY EUROPE DOESN’T APPROVE OF OUR PRODUCTS.” 
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From the Herald (New York). 


their statements of hostility to corporation 
evils than were the Republican platforms. 
But every one knows that the nomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt at Chicago in 1904 was a 
practical mandate by the Republicans to the 
man whose honesty and courage they believed 
in, to go ahead with the regulation of the 
great railroads of the country and to make 
the trusts obey the laws. The nomination 
of Judge Parker by the Democrats, on the 
other hand, was due to the activity of the so- 
called conservative Democrats of the East, and 
thus party positions were to some extent re- 
versed for all practical purposes, the Repub- 
licans being the more radical. Mr. Roose- 
velt, to use a current phrase, has “ made 
good ” most wonderfully, and has induced the 
Republican Congress in the main to follow his 
leadership. The country is solidly and de- 
liberately with him, and the Democrats are 
naturally claiming that he has been doing the 
things that they would have done if they 
had been in power. ‘The only possible way 
by which they can convince the country that 
they mean what they say is to repudiate the 
sort of counsel that they took in 1904, when 
they accepted a conservative candidate from 


New York and gave their opponents much of 
of their own natural fighting ground. 


If Mr. Roosevelt had not repeat- 
edly made it clear that he would 
not accept another nomination, the 
Democrats might not now be so unanimous. 
But with Roosevelt out of the way, they hold 
that the country’s natural leader in the con- 
tinuing work of curbing the corporations and 


Roosevelt, 
Bryan 
and Hearst. 


_ purifying our economic life must be Mr. 


Bryan. They have come to this conclusion 
the more readily and openly because they are 
greatly afraid of Mr. Hearst, and do not like 
to take the chance of waiting another year 
and allowing the Hearst movement a free 
opportunity to develop. Mr. Bryan is above 
all else a personality. He has faced audiences 
again and again all over the country. There 
is a very widespread feeling that Bryan, like 
Roosevelt, is his own platform,—that is to say, 
that the man in his essential character and 
qualities is greater than the opinions he may 
happen to hold at a given moment upon public 
questions. Next only to Roosevelt, he is the 
best-advertised and most widely known of 
living Americans. 
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MR. W. J. BRYAN AT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(He is accompanied by M. Deloncle and the Comte 
Goblet d’Alviella.) 


Mr. Bryan is now forty-six years 
Bryan asa old, and it is fair to suppose that 

he has a broader and more tolerant 
mind than ten years ago. It was the testi- 
mony of independent observers that he was by 
far the strongest and most impressive figure in 
the St. Louis convention two years ago, where 
he was able to compel the Parker men to ac- 
cept his revision of the platform. The one 
great fault of his earlier public career was his 
lack of open-mindedness. He seemed to have 
made up his mind once and for all upon all 
possible questions, and he seemed unable, even 
for a moment, to consider whether or not, 
through inexperience and lack of mature study, 
he might not at some point or other have been 
mistaken. Where a strong and able man has 
a long lifetime to expend in battling for his 
convictions, it is always to be regretted if he 
is so short-sighted as to form all those con- 
victions that are to serve for his entire career 


as if he were snatching a bit of food in a rail- 
road station. Yet all great men cannot have 
all great qualities in equal admixture. Some 
men can think with philosophical sagacity, yet 
wholly lack the zeal for propaganda. Mr. 
Bryan has always had a very dangerous love 
for settling all things by hastily reducing them 
to the form of a dictum of eternal and im- 
mutable application. The danger of this habit 
of mind is that the coined phrase that ex- 
presses a policy may become a sort of religion 
to the man who takes it up. “Thus, Mr. 
Bryan, after his defeat in 1896, was so sure 
that his “ 16 to 1” money doctrine was at the 
root of all things, past, present, and future, 
that he was ready to spend his life as the 
martyr of a lost cause. Later on, he showed 
the same tendency in his theoretical attitude 
toward what he called “ imperialism,” and: not 
less so in his attitude, which was purely argu- 
mentative, toward “trusts.” It was not his 
method to study things in the concrete and 
reach conclusions about imperialism or trusts 
through an intimate acquaintance with facts 
and conditions, but it was his method, on the 
contrary, to proceed along abstract lines, build- 
ing up syllogisms like the logicians and sophists 
of old. But although this doctrinaire ten- 
dency has always been so strong in Mr. Bryan, 
the corrective has to a great extent been sup- 
plied by his wholesome contact with practical 
American life; and with a man of his character 
and traits, the abstract point of view is much 
more likely to show itself in speeches than in 
actions. In an executive office like the Presi- 
dency, Bryan would probably be almost as 
free from a reckless desire to test untried theo- 
ries and to make startling innovations as 
Cleveland, McKinley, or Roosevelt. He talks 
always as in a vacuum, like a pure theorist; 
but he would probably act in a given case like 
a prudent and thrifty citizen, with hard sense. 
As a candidate, he has the great advantage in 
the present state of public opinion of being 
regarded as wholly free from corporation in- 
fluences, and he is as strong with the “ plain 
people” as ever before. On the other hand, 
business men consider the money question set- 
tled beyond doubt, and do not expect a Bryan 
administration to upset the prosperity of the 
country. They know Mr. Bryan and can 
make their calculations accordingly. 


But they do not know anything at 

As Respects al) about what Mr. Hearst might 
Mr. Hearst. . ee 

‘do if he were President. ‘They 

know that he made his appearance as a nation- 

al candidate in 1904 merely as preliminary to 
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more serious plans for 1908. ‘They know that 
he just missed being elected mayor of New 
York City last fall, and that he would have 
been chosen by a large majority if conservative 
Republicans had not voted for McClellan for 
the express purpose of keeping Hearst out. 
They have watched the progress of the Hearst 
boom for the governorship of New York, and 
have seen its steady growth until the Demo- 
cratic nomination last month seemed to be well 
within his grasp. It was felt among Demo- 
cratic politicians that if Hearst were elected 
governor of New York in November next, he 
would be on the high road to victory in the 
national Democratic convention of 1908. But 
to Democratic politicians, as well as to the 
country at large, the name of William R. 
Hearst stands for a movement, rather than for 
a personality. Every one knows where Mr. 
Bryan is, what he is like, and what he is 
doing. But the average intelligent newspaper 
reader never knows whether Mr. Hearst is in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London, 
or Paris. He has never by any chance seen 
Mr. Hearst, and he does not know any one 
who has ever met that gentleman. He is told 
that the Hearst movement is run by a sort of 
journalistic syndicate, which puts forth declar- 
ations that Mr. Hearst has not written and 








MR. WILLIAM J. BRYAN (ON THE LEFT) WITH COUNT 
APPONYI AND BARON DESTOURNELLES 
DE CONSTANT, 





Copyright, 1906, by F.E. Purdy & Co., Boston. 
HON. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


has perhaps never seen or read. ‘There is 
much vague disparagement of Mr. Hearst 
from every standpoint; and this will probably 
continue until Mr. Hearst comes out in the 
open and allows everybody to see him and hear 
him. Many leaders, not merely of the con- 
servative wing alone, but also of the radical 
wing of the Democratic party, are thus afraid 
of the Hearst movement, because they do not 
know the man and are not willing to take the 
risk of following his leadership. ‘The one 
plain escape before them lay in coming out 
promptly and strongly for Bryan, and they 
have done it with such unanimity that if the 
convention were to be held this month, it is 
not likely that a single delegate would raise a 
dissenting voice. Mr. Hearst himself has 
joined heartily in the Bryan chorus. 


The arrangements for Mr. Bryan’s 
reception at New York on August | 
30 were on a national scale. Demo- 
cratic State organizations througnout the! 
country had passed resolutions welcoming Mr. | 
Bryan home and had declared themselves for 
his nomination in 1908. Leading members of 
the party to the number of about one thou- 
sand were invited to platform seats in the 
Madison Square Garden, where Mr. Bryan 


The Great 
Reception. 
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was to make his great speech, and the railroads 
had all offered special excursion rates for the 
tens of thousands of the faithful, who were 
coming by whole trainloads to pay homage to 
their accepted leader. Incidentally, it was 
expected that this great show of Democratic 
unity would put a good deal of life into the 
Congressional and State campaigns of the 
present season. Mr. Bryan is booked for 
speeches at Chicago, St. Lovis, and other 
cities, besides those that he is to give in his 
own State. He is to lend inspiration to this 
year’s campaign, and then, with his nomina- 
tion all safe and unquestioned, he will just 
have to wait and make plans for a campaign 
that cannot be fought until 1906. 


This is a very trying position in 
which to place a live, vigorous 
American politician. In England 
the party leader out of power sits on the front 
opposition bench of the House of Commons 
and fights merrily as he goes along, waiting 
for the inevitable swing of the pendulum that 
will put his party into’ power again. But 
there is nothing for Mr. Bryan to do except 
to retire to his farm near Lincoln, Neb., or 
else to resume his travels. When he first 
went abroad, sailing from San Francisco on 
the 27th of last September, it was his inten- 
tion to include Australia and New Zealand 
in his itinerary. But his plans were changed, 
and it is understood that after the election this 
fall ke will visit the antipodes and make a 
study of the progressive English-speaking com- 
munities, whose economic and political life has 
such a fascination for radical statesmen every- 
where. From all points of view, this is a very 
wise plan. If Mr. Bryan is to be President 
of the United States, the more experience and 
knowledge he acquires, the better able he will 
be to discharge the duties of his high office. 


To go on his 
Travels Again. 


No man traveling as he has done 
during the past year could make 
a profound study of politics or con- 
ditions anywhere. It is only obscure men who 
make profound studies. Men whose journey- 
ings are publicly noted, who are lionized and 
féted everywhere, and who are called upon to 
make speeches, are forever and forever past the 
period of study and investigation. This does 
not alter the fact that it is an exceedingly good 
thing for a statesman to have a period of vaca- 
tion travel, to meet public men of other coun- 
tries, and to get the larger, world view of 
affairs. Mr. Bryan, furthermore, did not 
travel with any deliberate idea of being lion- 


A Valuable 
Year Abroad. 
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ized and féted, and the honors that were 
heaped upon him everywhere were not of his 
seeking. He had committed himself before 
starting to the task of writing articles for 
newspapers and periodicals about the things 
that impressed him in different countries. 
And he had promised the readers of his own 
weekly paper, The Commoner, to give them a 
letter in every issue. ‘These letters show that 
Mr. Bryan took pains to acquire information, 
and make it evident that the year’s absence was 
one of great value to him in his own educa- 
tion. His letters from Japan, Korea, and 
China were clear and useful, and his letters 
from the Philippines were frank and able. If 
he should become President, his having visited 
the Philippine Islands would prove of great 
advantage to him in dealing with the ques- 
tions of administration he would have to face. 
After leaving the Philippines, Mr. Bryan vis- 
ited Java and the Malay Peninsula, and 
wrote very entertainingly regarding Dutch 
colonial administration and tropical conditions 
in general. His four or five letters from India 
were systematic and conscientious. From In- 
dia Mr. Bryan went to Egypt and Syria, visit- 
ing Palestine and the Lebanon district, and 
then he proceeded by way of Turkey upon a 
somewhat hurried tour of Europe. In Russia 
he saw the Duma in session, and our readers 
will remember that last month we published 
a picture of him taken with a large group of 
Russian parliamentarians. He proceeded to 
London to make a Fourth of July address, and 
was received there with every mark of honor 
that could be bestowed upon an unofficial trav- 
eler. He returned to the Continent, visiting 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and other 
countries. While in London he attended the 
Interparliamentary Conference, where he took 
advanced ground in favor of the arbitration 
of disputes between nations, and advocated a 
plan for mediation and delay, even in cases 
where disputes might be regarded as involving 
the national honor. 


It remains to be seen to what ex- 
tent Mr. Bryan’s return and the 
new cheerfulness of the Deino- 
cratic party can impress voters in electing 
members of the Sixtieth Congress on the 6th 
day of November. The Fifty-ninth Congress 
thus far, under President Roosevelt’s inspira- 
tion, has made a very strong record; and Re- 
publican Congressmen who have stood loyally 
by the President’s programmes will hardly be 
apologetic in facing their constituents. ‘The 


Parties and 
the House. 


present Congress has 250 Republican members. 
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and 136 Democratic members. It is now four- 
teen years since the Democrats fought a win- 
ning campaign for the House of Representa- 
tives, the last six Houses having had good 
Republican majorities. —The Democrats, on the 
other hand, during the twenty years previous 
to this Republican period, lost only two Con- 
gressional elections. In other words, the 
Democrats held the House for sixteen years 
and the Republicans for four. The Republi- 
cans concede in advance this year a certain 
amount of Democratic gain, but expect to keep 
a working majority. Mr. James S. Sherman, 
of New York, is chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee, and Mr. 
James M. Griggs, of Georgia, is chairman of 
the Democratic Congressional Committee. A 
good deal of newspaper comment has been oc- 
casioned by the Republican appeal for one- 
dollar campaign contributions from members 
of the party. Chairman Griggs, on behalf of 
the Democrats, followed Chairman Sherman 
with a similar appeal. It is not likely that 
much money will come in this way to the cen- 
tral fund for general party purposes. And 
there is no reason this year why any central 
fund should exist at all, except for the purpose 
of printing a campaign handbook and a few 
brief documents. Each Congressional district 





























HON. JAMES M. GRIGGS OF GEORGIA. 
(Chairman of the Congressional Democratic Campaign 
Committee.) 





HON. JAMES S. SHERMAN OF NEW YORK, 


(Chairman of the Congressional Republican Campaign 
Committee.) 


is abundantly competent to select its own rep- 
resentative and to meet the slight legitimate 
expenses of the local campaign. Neither di- 
rectly or indirectly should the corporations 
continue to put money into politics, and the 
newspapers suffice to disseminate information. 
It is very encouraging to note the reaction 
against large campaign funds, and it should 
be a matter of pride with good citizens to do 
their political duty without pecuniary reward. 


The party lines have not been 
and eater, Sharply drawn in the work of the 

present Congress, and it will be 
impossible to give a very intelligent and defi- 
nite party character to the Congressional elec- 
tions this fall. Republicans generally admit 
that the tariff must be revised within the next 
four or five years, but they differ as to 
whether the Sixtieth or the Sixty-first Con- 
gress should tackle the job. That issue can- 
not be made to figure very. importantly in this 
year’s campaign. Mr. Gompers and the labor 
organizations that he represents have gone 
openly into politics this year, with the object of 
defeating prominent Congressmen who have 
opposed certain bills regarded as in the 
interest of labor unions. The most prom- 
inent of these measures is one that would 
restrict the power of the federal courts 
to interfere with strikes by issuing in- 
junctions. Speaker Cannon is frankly op- 
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THE REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT PASSES THE HAT. 


(The Corporation representatives grin, while therank and file “chip in” to the dollar fund.) 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica.) 


posed to that bill and it is forming an is- 
sue in his Illinois district. His speech at Dan- 
ville, Illinois, before his district convention 
on August 16 was one of the ablest efforts of 
his public career. His constituents insisted 
upon announcing him as a Presidential can- 
didate. He is a man of unquestioned honesty 


and courage, and he deserves his great personal - 


popularity. He was seventy years old in May, 
and he seems to be just now attaining the ma- 
turity of his intellectual powers and political 
influence. He will be in Maine this month, 
where he will give his aid particularly in Con- 
gressman Littlefield’s district, that able and 
vigorous member of the House having been 
marked for defeat by the labor leaders. 


Senator Beveridge’s speech at Port- 
“oe land, Me., on August 22, states the 

Republican case in this Congres- 
sional campaign with thoroughness and sound 
logic. He says that the issue is moral, and 
that the voters who believe in Theodore Roose- 
velt and what he is trying to do will elect 
Congressmen and Senators to support him dur- 
ing the remainder of his administration. He 
announces the “ renascence of the decalogue 
in American commerce.” He finds the Ameri- 


can people, under the leadership of Theodore 
Roosevelt, engaged in straightening out the 
methods of American business. He proceeds 
to show how far the country has actually 
traveled along that line since Mr. Roosevelt 
came into office, and he makes a remarkable 
summing-up of the achievements of the De- 
partment of Justice in bringing trusts into 
obedience to the law, and of other branches of 
the administration in putting vitality into their 
work for justice and the supremacy of Jaw. 
He proceeds to show that all this effort has 
not hurt business, but has emancipated it and 
helped it, and he presents a remarkable sta- 
tistical conspectus of economic progress during 
the past five years. He expounds the railway 
rate bill, and shows the significance of the 
meat inspection law, which he himself drafted 
and carried through the Senate. He makes a 
plea for permitting Roosevelt to push the 
Panama Canal work without obstruction, and 
commends the President’s foreign policies and 
international influence. Senator Beveridge 
has certainly struck the keynote of the Repub- 
lican campaign. Confidence in the President, 
and a willingness to promote the success of his 
policies in the remaining years of his adminis- 
tration, is the thing at issue. 
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- Davis, of Waterville. 
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The State election in Maine occurs 
on September 10, this being one of 
the few States that separates State 
from national elections. ‘The present gov- 
ernor, William T. Cobb, is a candidate for 
reélection, and his opponent is Cyrus W. 
The Democrats are 
taking the ground that there is no honesty in 
the enforcement of the prohibition laws, and 
they demand the re-submission of that question 
to the people. Some time this re-submission 
movement will prevail in Maine, but probably 
not this year. Governor Cobb is at least hon- 
est and has identified himself with the policy 
of rigid enforcement of the laws against the 
sale of liquor. But it is impossible to enforce 
such laws without friction, and there will 
always be scandalous evasions. Vermont has 
an early State election, the date being Sep- 
tember 4. ‘The campaign is an unusually vig- 
orous one, with Mr. Fletcher D. Proctor, a 
son of Senator Proctor, as the Republican can- 
didate for governor. Opposed to him is Mr. 
Percival W. Clement, of Rutland, who is sup- 
ported by Democrats and Independents. Mr. 
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GOVERNOR HIGGINS OF NEW YORK, 


Clement ran as an independent Republican 
four years ago and polled a considerable vote. 

his year he is still supported by his Republi- 
can wing, while indorsed by the Democrats. 





WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME, WHO IS LIKELY TO RUN 
FOR THE GOVERNORSHIP OF NEW YORK, 


The Republican convention in: New Hamp- 
shire will be held on the 18th of the present 
month, and the country will watch with in- 
terest Mr. Winston Churchill’s campaign to 
secure the nomination for governor on an anti- 
railroad platform. Mr. Churchill has a strong 
case, and he is stating it with frankness and 
courage in a year when the drift of public 
opinion is very strongly with him. Neverthe- 
less, the evils against which he contends are 
so strongly intrenched in New Hampshire that 
the fight is a real one. The Massachusetts 


. conventions will be held very iate in the sea- 


son. Connecticut and Rhode Island politics 
are usually in a turmoil, and this year offers 
no exception. 


ee The political situation in New 
”" State. York is a peculiar one, and it will 
be watched by the country with 


much interest during the period to elapse be- 
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GOVERNOR CUMMINS OF IOWA. 
(Neminated for a third term.) 


fore the two great parties hold their State 
conventions on the same day,—September 25. 
The Hearst movement was first organized on 
an independent basis. During August it be- 
came increasingly probable that Mr. Hearst 
would receive the regular Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor. ‘The situation became fur- 
ther complicated, however, by the prospect that 
Mr. William Travers Jerome would be a can- 
didate and would run independently if not 
regularly nominated. What Mr. Jerome can 
do as an independent was shown last fall, 
when he was elected district attorney in New 
York City after both great parties had fool- 
ishly declined to renominate him. The Repub- 
licans are watching their opponents, and mean- 
while quarreling bitterly among themselves 
over the control of the party machinery. The 
friends of Governor Higgins had hoped to 
secure his renomination, but all factions were 
looking to Mr. Charles E. Hughes as a man 
who might lead them to victory in case the 
Democrats should nominate a Hearst or a 
Jerome. Mr, Hughes is not a politician, and 
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would prefer not to be named. After the 
bitterness of recent strife between Senator 
Platt and ex-Governor Odell it has been a 
spectacle more curious than edifying to see 
them united again, in the-endeavor to control 
the State and county committees, and retain 
the semblance of power and authority. 


The long preliminary contest in 
Iowa for the headship of the Re- 
publican ticket was won by Gov- 
ernor Cummins in the convention of August I. 
He received 933 votes, as against 603 for Mr. 
Perkins, his principal opponent. ‘The fight 
ended in comparative harmony, Governor 
Cummins having made the platform agreeable 
all around, and having political sagacity 
enough to be magnanimous. He has been a 
remarkably able administrator of the affairs 
of the State, and his nomination for a third 
term is without precedent. We publish on 
page 291 a sketch of the governor by a well- 
known writer. Governor Cummins is a pro- 
tectionist, but demands the early revision of 
the tariff and the application of the principles 
of reciprocity. The platform states these 
views, but not very aggressively. “The Demo- 
crats have nominated a young lawyer from 
Centerville, Hon. Claude R. Porter, as their 
candidate for governor. 


The Situation 
in lowa. 





HON. CLAUDE R. PORTER OF IOWA. 
(Democratic nominee for Governor.) 
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In the South, as in the North, the 
political season is notable for the 
manner in which personalities 
rather than doctrines or policies have come to 
the front. In Iowa the contest was far more 
one of personal leadership than one of political 
doctrine. In New York the voters demand men 


The Fight 
in Georgia. 


in whom they can have confidence, and the . 


party machines are recognizing the necessity 
of yielding to that demand. And so through- 
out the country there is everywhere visible 
this search for vigorous, trustworthy, and com- 
petent leadership. Intense as was the pre- 
liminary combat among Republican leaders 
in Iowa, it was all a very tame affair in com- 
parison with the struggle in Georgia for the 
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HON. HOKE SMITH OF GEORGIA. 





Democratic nomination for the governorship. 
‘The two chief candidates were the Hon. Clark 
Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitution 
and a widely known leader in Georgia politics 
and affairs, and the Hon. Hoke Smith, also 
of Atlanta, formerly in Mr. Cleveland’s cabi- 
net, a prominent lawyer and formerly if not 
now proprietor of the Atlanta Journal. ‘Their 
canvass of the State will not be forgotten for 
half a century. In the heat of the fray, their 
newspapers as well as their speeches were acri- 
monious beyond all admitted rules of the po- 
litical game, and their hosts of friends in other 
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HON. CLARK HOWELL OF GEORGIA, 


States will have regretted their loss of temper 

and of reserve. Another prominent candidate 

was Col. J. H. Estill, editor and owner of the 

Savannah Morning News. Judge Richard B. 

Russell was also in the field, and so was Col. 

James H. Smith, famous as a millionaire farm- 

er in north Georgia. ‘The primary elections 

were set for August 22, and the State conven- 

tion will be held in the present month. Our 

pages were closed for the press too early to 

note the result of the primary elections. Hoke 

Smith’s leading issue was a demand for a new . 
voting test that would practically exclude 

negroes, as in several other Southern States. 

Clark Howell opposed such a change in the 

franchise laws. ‘Tom Watson, the Populist, 

sided with Hoke Smith on this negro issue, 

but there seemed to be a question whether 
er not his Populist followers would get 
into the Democratic primaries. Howell was 
charged with being in close relationship with 

railroads and corporations, and Smith was 
charged with almost every crime in the 
penal code, 


— The business conditions of the 
Business country were never more promis- 
Conditions. 


ing than at the present time. Our 
wheat crop is decidedly the largest on record, 
the Government’s report estimating it at 772,- 
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000,000. ‘The corn crop is also expected to 
exceed that of last year, which was the largest 
in our history. The general prosperity of the 
farmers will affect all other lines of produc- 
tion. The only danger is that continued good 
fortune may promote unwise speculation. The 
iron and steel industry is taxed to its utmost 
to meet the demand, and the United States 
Steel Corporation has been able to resume the 
payment of dividends on its common stock. 
This company is a notable example of numer- 
ous industrial amalgamations that have been 
strengthening themselves by using a large part 
of their earnings from year to year in the mak- 
ing of permanent improvements. Wall Street 
was greatly excited last month over the un- 
expected raising of the dividend of the Union 
Pacific Railroad from a 6 per cent. to a 10 
per cent. annual rate, with the simultaneous 
announcement of the payment.of dividends by 
the Southern Pacific at the rate-of 5 per cent. 
The great railroads have been putting so much 
of their earnings into improvements that the 
general public has not realized how much 
money ‘they are making. Meanwhile, the big 
men on the inside have been constantly increas- 
ing their already large holdings and absorbing 
the property of the many uninformed and dis- 
couraged outsiders. 


silat Sunday has been made a day of 
in Canada obligatory rest by parliamentary 
and france enactment in Canada and France. 
In accordance with a measure passed by the 
late session of the Canadian parliament, with 
but very little opposition, Sunday will be a 
legalized day of rest throughout the Do- 
minion, beginning March next. ‘The govern- 
ment realized the difficulties growing out of 
religious and industrial differences and there- 
fore, very wisely, based the legislation on 
humanitarian grounds—the need of Sunday 
as a day of rest. Works of “ necessity and 
mercy” will be permitted, but all trading, 
“work for remuneration,” theatricals, sports, 
“amusements for gain,” the publication, sale, 
and distribution of newspapers, and all rail- 
road operations are prohibited, with heavy 
penalties for violation of the law. No tele- 
phone, telegraph, or railroad employee, or any 
other industry calling for Sunday work, can 
be required to perform such work unless dur- 
ing the other six days he be allowed twenty- 
four consecutive hours without labor. In 
France, Socialism has accomplished what 
neither Roman Catholicism nor Puritanism 
could bring about. The new Sunday law, 
passed with but one dissenting vote, was a 


government measure and its passage is signifi- 
cant in view of the clerical denunciations of 
the Republic as godless because it has de- 
clined to be ultramontane. The law makes 
compulsory cessation from Sunday labor, with 
certain definite exceptions. A special clause 
authorizes the ministers interested to suspend 
fifteen times a year-a day of rest in establish- 
ments under state control or private estab- 
lishments where work is going on in the inter- 
est of national defense. The bill also allows 
masters and employees in hotels, bakeries, res- 
taurants, hospitals, drug stores, newspaper of- 
fices, and such places to so arrange their 
work that employees who work on Sunday 
shall rest on some other day of the week. The 
Belgian parliament has recently enacted simi- 
lar legislation and, early in August, a joint 
committee of the British Lords and Commons 
issued a report on Sunday trading, in which a 
strong recommendation is made for further 
legislation to maintain Sunday as a day of rest, 
not only on religious and moral grounds, but 
““as necessary to the preservation of the health 
and the strength of the community.” 


Politics  YWhen the British parliament 
and Education closed its sessions (on August 4), 
meng’ the education bill, introduced in 
April by Mr. Augustine Birreli, President of 
the Education Board, had passed the Commons 
by a majority of 192. The provisions of this 
bill have been already considered in these 
pages. Its main features, as modified by de- 
bate and amendment, are thus summarized in 
the cable dispatches: 

From January 1, 1908, all schools maintained 
by the local educational authority must be “ pro- 
vided” schools. The local authority has power to 
purchase or lease the existing schools. 

Not a penny of public money is to be used in de- 
nominational instruction. 

_ Teachers will be appointed by the local author- 
ities without any religious tests. 

All schools receiving rates will give the same 
religious educat?on. 

Religious instruction may be given in these 
schools two mornings a week by arrangement with 
the local authority. ; 

_ Attendance will not be compulsory during re- 
ligious instruction, and religious instruction will 
not be given by the ordinary staff. 

There will be a further grant of $5,000,000 from 
the exchequer for the educational purposes of the 


bill. 
A National Educational Council is provided for 


Wales. 

The bill now goes to the House of Lords, 
where it will no doubt be radically amended, 
if not practically vetoed. Other impor- 
tant measures left unfinished at the close 
of Parliament were the Irish Laborers’ Cot- 
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tage Bill (in committee of the House of 
Lords) and the Colonial Marriages Bill 
(which passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons). The appointment 
of an educational council for Wales and 
the public announcement of Mr. Duncan 
Vernon Perie, Liberal member for North 
Aberdeen, that at the next session he would 
introduce a bill for the establishment of a sep- 
arate parliament for Scotland would seem to 
indicate the trend against imperialism, and 
should give encouragement to Irish Home 
Rulers. Perhaps the most important inter- 
national event in Londgn during late July 
was the congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union, at which Mr. William Jennings Bryan 
made a very favorable impression by his speech 
in support. of international arbitration. The 
resolution of the committee on arbitration, as 
amended by Mr. Bryan, will be inserted in the 
proposed model treaty on arbitration to the 
next Hague conference. The resolution is as 
follows: 


If a disagreement should arise between the con- 
tracting parties which is not one to be submitted 
to arbitration, they shall not resort to any act of 
hostility before separately or jointly inviting, as 
the cause-may necessitate, the formation of an in- 
ternational commission of inquiry or mediation on 
the part of one or more friendly Powers. This 
requisition will take place, if necessary, according 
to article 8 of. the Hague convention for the 
peaceful settlement of international conflicts. 


In the last days of the British par- 
liament, the Secretary of the Co- 
lonial -Office, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, outlined (on August 1) in the 
House of Commons the plans of the Liberal 
government for a constitution for the Trans- 
vaal, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the special committee appointed for that 
purpose. Manhood suffrage is established, al- 
though the rule of “ one man one vote ” does 
not apply to the negro population. ‘The ballot 
is secret, and every adult male of twenty-one 
years of age who has been a resident for six 
months, except members of the British garri- 
son, is entitled to vote. The assembly will con- 
sist of 69 salaried members elected for five 
years each. The upper house will consist, for 
the present, of -15 members, appointed by the 
crown; but it is announced that in the near 
future it is the intention of the ministry to 
abolish this and have only a unicameral legis- 
lature. The general lines of the old Boer 
magisterial districts are followed, and, on the 
basis of the census figures of 1904 the Rand 
will have 32 members, Pretoria 6, Krugers- 
dorp 1, and the rest of the country 30. The 


A Constitution 
for the 
Transvaal. 
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constitution will prohibit Chinese contract 
labor, and no more coolies will be imported 
into the country after November 15. Either the 
English or the Dutch language can be used 
for public business, and naturalization is made 
easy, but the Boers’ request for woman’s suf- 
frage is denied. A similar constitution is 
promised soon to the Orange Free State. Con- 
sidering that neither British nor Boers can 
secure a majority of more than two or three in 
the new house, and that, although neither 
-Side received just what it asked for, substan- 
tial concessions were made to both, it may be 
assumed that the result is really a fair and 
equitable compromise. The proposals of the 
government were attacked sharply in the par- 
liament by ex-Premier Balfour and others, but 
the ministry was supported by a test vote o 
316 to 83. . 


The world long ago recognized 
the fact that, whether it praised or 
blamed, it could not possibly ig- 
nore the German Kaiser. During the past 
month his versatile genius and restless. energy 
have been manifested in three or four different 
directions. Noteworthy among these was his 
reception of King Edward of England, who 
crossed the Channel in his royal yacht and met 
the Kaiser at Friedrichshof on the morning of 
August 15.- The meeting between the two 
monarchs was most cordial, and although it 
is officially denied that any political signifi- 
cance attached to the visit, it is noteworthy 
that Sir Charles Hardinge, permanent under- 
secretary of the British foreign office, accom- 
panied King Edward, and Foreign Secretary 
Tschirschki-und Bégendorff, the Kaiser. It is 
probable that the monarchs discussed the near 
Eastern problem, and perhaps formulated 
some advice to their brother ruler, Czar Nich- 
olas. A very dramatic exploit of the Kaiser’s 
was his visit, on July 18, to Aix-la-~-Chapelle 
and the opening and examination of the sarco- 
phagus of the great Charlemagne. His maj- 
esty also (early in August), made a rather 
remarkable speech on Socialism, in which he 
declared that the “ red danger’ was more to 
be feared than the “yellow peril.” Then, 
to be sure, William II. has now -the reflected 
glory of being a grandfather, his first grand- 
child, a boy, having been born to the Crown 
Prince Frederick William on July 4. Ger- 
man commercial prosperity continues and in- 
creases. Her exports mount at a faster rate 
than her imports. Her colonial . activity 
spreads over a greater territory and involves 
greater enterprise. Unfortunately, all this 


German 
and the 
Kaiser. 
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brings with it some of the corruption which 


seems to be inevitable to great commercial 
prosperity. ‘There has been a scandal in the 
German colonial administration, and it is re- 
ported that the Prussian minister of agricul- 
ture, Dr. von Podbielski, has been dismissed 
for his connection 
with certain dis- 
honest _ contracts 
made with the gov- 
ernment for sup- 
plies to be used in 
the South African 
war against the 
Herreros. The 
Prussian “ beam- 
ter” is justly 
famed for his in- 
tegrity, but the op- 
portunity to get 
rich quickly out of 
inferior races has 
apparently proved 
irresistible to him. 
Up to the present, by the way, Germany’s 
South African war has cost in the neighbor- 
hood of a hundred millions of dollars, and the 
end is not yet in sight. 











ADMIRAL MILLER. 


(New Chief of the German 
Naval Staff.) 


While we do not know as yet the 
text of the Pope's encyclical of 
August 1, replying to the request 
of the French bishops for instruction as to the 


The Pope’s 
Reply to 
France. 


course they ought to pursue regarding the . 


separation law in France, the telegraphic 
dispatches and the comments in French news- 
papers indicate its general purport. Accord- 
ing to the dispatches, based on a summary 
which appeared in the Osservatore Romano, 
the clerical organ of Rome, on August 14, the 
document declares that the decision in this 
matter was deferred because of its great im- 
portance, and (the encyclical is addressed to 
the Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Richard) 
“through a charitable feeling for the great 
services your nation has rendered to the 
Church.” His Holiness indorses the recom- 
mendations of the French priesthood, disap- 
proving of the separation law, and declares 
that “ concerning cultural associations such as 
the law prescribes, we decree absolutely that 
they cannot be formed without a violation of 
the sacred rights which are the life itself of 
the Church.” His Holiness then proceeds to 


discuss other possible associations which may 
be legal and canonical, despairing, however, 
of finding any. He says: 

As this hope fails us and the law remains as it 
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is, we declare it is not permissible to try these 
other kinds of association so long as they do not 
establish in the most legal and most positive way 
that the divine constitution of the Church, the im- 
mutable rights of the Roman Pontiff and the 
bishops, and their authority over the temporal 
affairs of the Church, particularly the sacred edi- 
fices, will be irrevocably protected by such associa- 
tions. We cannot wish otherwise without betray- 
ing our sacred charge and producing the ruin of 
the Church in France. 


The document further urges the bishops to 
adopt all means within the law to organize 
themselves, assuring them of Papal coéperation 
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M. A. BRIAND, MINISTER OF EDUCATION AND PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


(Who will enforce the French Church Separation Law.) 


and support. The Pope, however, advises 
against seditious or violent action, and declares 
that firmness will give better results than vio- 
lence. The encyclical says that it foresees 
“the recriminations which the enemies of the 
Church will make against the decree,” even 
asserting that “we do not seek the salvation 
of the Church, but that the form of the repub- 
lic in France is odious to us.” 

We indignantly denounce such insinuations as 
false. The makers of this law have not sought 
separation, but oppression.. While affirming their 
desire for peace they have made atrocious war 


against religion. They hurl a brand of the most 
violent discord, thus arraying one citizen against 
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another, to the great detriment of public welfare. 
We have patiently supported injustice after in- 
justice through love of the French nation, and are 
finally asked to overstep the last limit of our 
apostolic duties, and we declare our inability to 
overstep them. Let the responsibility rest with 
those whose hatred has gone to such extremes. 


acne By the provisions of the French 
the Separation separation law, recently passed, it 

ae it will be remembered, state sup- 
port is to be withdrawn from all denomina- 
tional schools and congregations in December 
of the present year. The effect of this law 
will be to overthrow the organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church in France. Up to 
the time of its enactment the bishops and 
priests had been state functionaries and the 
churches official bodies. In order to conduct 
public church services according to the law 
hereafter, ‘‘ associations cultuelles”’ must be 
formed. ‘These are virtually boards of trus- 
tees, responsible for the maintenance of wor- 
ship, and, in gen- 
eral, for all the 
actions of the 
Church. Further, 
quoting literally 
from the separa- 
tion act: 

In default of any 
association to take 
over the property 
of an establishment 
of public worship, 
this property will be 
assigned by decree 
to the town estab- 
lishments of charity 
and beneficence sit- 
uated within the 
territorial limits of 
the ecclesiastical dis- 
trict in question. 


The Pope’s en- 
cyclical is a chal- 
lenge to this law 
and virtually a call to arms addressed to 
French Catholics. In a second encyclical, con- 
taining more minute instructions to the French 
clergy, His Holiness repeats his refusal to con- 
sider the possibility of the Church submitting 
to the lay associations, but, in its wording, 
nevertheless, this encyclical leaves open a pos- 
sibility for some future understanding which 
shall be both legal and canonical. 








CAPTAIN-GENERAL JOSE LO- 
PEZ DOMINIGUEZ. 


(The new Spanish Premier 
whose ministry is con- 
sidering a church separ- 
ation law.) 


It is difficult for us in the United 
States, who have seen the pros- 
perity and progress of American 
Catholicism, absolutely separate from any 
governmental support or interference, to un- 


Significanve 
of the 
Encyclical, 
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HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS X. 
(At his work desk in the Vatican.) 


derstand the opposition of the Vatican and the 
French hierarchy to the separation law in the 
Republic. It must be remembered, however, 
that while in this country the government in 
its attitude toward the Church is neutral, in 
France it is unfriendly. In this country, also, 
Catholic people are accustomed to support their 
church by direct voluntary contributions, 
while in France they are not. It has been 
hinted by a high Catholic dignitary, who de- 
clines to give his name, but who is quoted in 
the Temps, that while the provisions of the 
present French law in this might be accepted, 
if the Papal consent were fully gained in this 
case, other Catholic states might impose simi- 
lar laws, and this would be the ruin of the 
political power of the Church. “ It is better,” 
observes this churchman, “to attempt a su- 
preme effort of emancipation while the Church 
finds herself in possession of her temples and 
her property, and while the faithful are not 
yet accustomed to a régime more independent 
of the hierarchy.” The date of the bishops’ 
meeting to consider courses of action is uncer- 
tain, but it will probably be some time during 
the present month, 
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MINISTER STOLYPIN, WHO SUCCEEDS GOREMYKIN AS 
RUSSIAN PREMIER. 


The fear of other countries pass- 
oer ing separation laws finds ground 

in the present situation in Spain, 
where, owing to the refusal of the clergy 
to permit burial in consecrated cemeteries 
to persons married by the civil form only, 
the Dominguez ministry has just  intro- 
duced a bill making all religious associa- 
tions subject to the same law as_ indus- 
trial corporations. M. Briand, French Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and Worship, de- 
clares that, while no: modification of the sepa- 
ration law is possible, “ there will be no neces- 
sity to repeat the experiment of the forcible 
taking of church inventories. It is not to be 
anticipated that any attempt will be made 
to close the churches by force.” It is to be 
hoped and expected that some modus vivendi 
will be arrived at in France. [f not, there are 
stormy times ahead for the Republic. It is 
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undoubtedly true that the great majority of 
the French electorate are behind the present 
government in its attitude toward the Church. 
Just how quickly this support would be con- 
verted into violent opposition if the forcible 
disbandment of churches was attempted the 
future only can show. It must not be for- 
gotten that at heart the vast majority of 
Frenchmen are still devout Catholics. 


“The Duma is dead! Long 
pe ee live the Duma!” In these words, 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the British Premier, in a speech (on July 23) 
betore the Interparliamentary Conference in 
London, expressed the feelings and hopes of 
the civilized world, while at the same time he 
simply paraphrased the words of the imperial 
manifesto, which on July 23 dissolved Russia’s 
first parliament. Following this imperial an- 
nouncement a second governmental decree 
accepted the resignation of Premier Gore- 
mykin and announced the appointment of 
Minister Stolypin, formerly at the head of 
the Department of the Interior, to succeed 
him. In his ukase the Czar said: 


A cruel disappointment has befallen our ex- 
pectations. The representatives of the nation, in- 
stead of applying themselves to the work of pro- 
ductive legislation, strayed into a sphere beyond 
their competence and have been making comments 
on the imperfections of the Fundamental Laws, 
which can only be modified by our imperial will 
In short, the representatives of the nation have 
undertaken really illegal acts, such as an appeal 
to the nation by parliament. The peasants, dis- 
turbed by such anomalies, seeing no hope for the 
amelioration of their lot, resorted in a number of 
districts to open pillage, destruction of other peo- 
ple’s property, and disobedience of law. 


The Imperial Controller, General von 
Schwanenbach, made a similar statement for 
publication. He said: 


You can tell the American people that this step 
was forced upon the Government as the only way 
of extricating the.country from the horribie reign 
of blood and terrorism which prevails. The d's- 
solution of the present Parliament does not mean 
a return to irresponsible absolutism. The past is 
dead forever. From his Majesty’s own lips I can 
assure you that he still believes in the principle of 
popular representation and firmly intends to ad- 
here to it; but he became convinced that the 
presert Parliament was elected under abnormal 

conditions, and did not represent the true senti- 
ment of the country, and that it was necessary to 
make another appeal to the nation. 


Dissolution of 
the 


From two to three hundred mem- 
bers of the outlawed parliament 
immediately journeyed to Viborg, 
Finland, and there, reorganizing under regu- 
lar officers, they prepared, discussed, and 


The Duma's 
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Count Heyden. 
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Prince Dolgoroukov. 


THREE CONSERVATIVE RUSSIAN LEADERS WHO WARN THE PEOPLE AGAINST REVOLUTION. 


adopted an answer to the Czar’s decree by 
which their chamber had been dissolved. 
Their manifesto, which was formally ad- 
dressed ‘‘ to the people, from the popular rep- 
resentatives of the citizens of all Russia,” was 
signed by all the members of the Duma at 
)Viborg, except Count Heyden, Dr. Stakho- 
vich, and Prince Lvov. After enumerating 
the reforms which the Duma tried to bring 
about, the address declared: 


The Government promises to convoke a new 
Duma seven months hence. Russia must remain 
without popular representation for seven whole 
months at a time when the people are standing on 
the brink of ruin, when industry and commerce 
are undermined, when the whole country is seeth- 
ing with unrest and when the Ministry has defi- 
nitely shown its incapacity to do justice to the 
popular needs. For seven months the Government 
will act arbitrarily, will fight against the popular 
movement in order to obtain a pliable, subservient 
Duma. Should it succeed, however, in completely 
suppressing the popular movement, the Govern- 
ment will convoke no Duma at all. 

Citizens, stand up for the trampled on rights 

of popular representation and for the imperial 
Duma. Russia must not remain a day without 
popular representation. You possess the means of 
acquiring it. The Government has, without the 
assent of the popular representatives, no right to 
collect taxes from the people nor to summon the 
people to military service. Therefore you are, 
now that the Government has dissolved the Duma, 
justified in giving neither money nor soldiers. 
_ Should the Government, however, contract loans 
in order to procure funds, such loans will be in- 
valid without the consent of the popular repre- 
sentatives. The Russian people will never ac- 
knowledge them, and will not be called upon to 
Pay them. Accordingly. until the popular repre- 
sentatives are summoned, do not give a kopeck to 
the throne or a soldier to the army. 


. Accomplished. 


While the outside world cannot 
What the Duma help admiring the self-restraint, 
the moderation, and the capacity 
for self-government evident in this appeal of 
the Duma to the Russian people, it remains 
evident that, by the irresistible logic of events, 
it was necessary for Emperor Nicholas to dis- 
solve parliament. He had to do this or re- 
peal the “ Fundamental Law,’—that is, he 
was compelled to surrender part of his power 
or disperse by force the representative as- 
sembly which insisted upon sharing that 
power. To his Majesty and all the partisans 
of the autocratic régime, the Duma was only 
a revolutionary club, which, Premier Stolypin 
declared, had wasted its time in talking and 
discussing and accomplishing nothing. In- 
deed, it is a fact that the freedom of speech 
permitted in the Duma, and the wide publicity 
given to its debates by the press, really made 
it a national organ of revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Millions of peasants throughout the 
country watched the struggle for “land and 
liberty ” as reported in the press, and, by hun- 
dreds of telegrams, addresses, and resolutions 
of approval, cheered on parliament in its 
work and appealed for further advance. 
These documents and communications were 
also published abroad. Russia began to find 
herself. In the words of a Liberal writer in 
the Nasha Zhizn (Our Life), of St. Peters- 
burg, “ One-third of the people understand 
the situation now. Give us two months more 
and we will enlighten the other two-thirds.” 
It may be safely predicted that the Russian 
people will never return to the autocracy. 
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In an interview granted the Asso- 
ciated Press representative imme- 
diately after the dissolution of the 
Duma, Premier Stolypin declared that strong- 
handed reform was to be the keynote of his 
administration. In spite of all reports to the 
contrary, he declared, there had been no coup 
d'état. Nothing had been done which was 
not in accordance with the prescribed consti- 
tutional methods as laid down in the “ Funda- 
mental Law.” ‘There would be no return to 
the policy of reaction, although a number of 
“arrests, expulsions, and other measures of 
administrative order are indispensable under 
the present circumstances.” Several members 
of the outlawed parliament were arrested and 
imprisoned, but the liberty of the great ma- 
jority was not interfered with, the govern- 
ment evidently fearing to proceed with a high 
hand against ‘‘ the best men of Russia,” which 
the Emperor had summoned to assist him. In 
a subsequent governmental declaration it was 
announced that a new Duma would meet. in 
March, next (the words of the imperial de- 
cree are: ‘‘ We affirm our immutable inten- 
tion of keeping the institution, and we appoint 
March 5, 1907, as the date of the convocation 
of the new Duma.” ), and that elections for 
membership in this body would be held in No- 
vember and December. Certain new restric- 


“* Strong- 
Handed 
Reform” 


























A MANIFESTATION OF RUSSIAN LOYALTY. 


(The Czar and his uncle, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
visiting the camp of the guard regiments at Kras- 
noye Selo, acclaimed by the soldiers.) 


tions, however, will be put upon the powers 
of parliament, and it is specifically provided 
for in advance that “all legislation dealing 
with the power of the throne and the liberties 
of the people shall originate only from the 
Czar and his ministers.” . 


Wholesale Meanwhile, the campaign of re- 
Repression pression has actually been con- 
‘ tinued. The “strong hand” 
of Minister Stolypin’s programme is very 
evident; the “reform” is not yet visible. 
Of the eighty-seven provinces of the em- 
pire, only five are now under a_ normal 
administration. Forty are under martial 
law, twenty-seven under “ extraordinary 
protection,” and fifteen have what the 
Russians call “ reénforced protection.” The 
minister himself is believed to be an honest 
man, somewhat imbued with Liberalism, and 
an administrator of some real ability. 
Whether or not he will be able to hold out 
against the clamor of the Reactionaries, who 
believe they have been victorious, for still 
other repressive measures remains to be seen. 
Several changes in the ministry were made at 
the same time as the appointment of Premier 
Stolypin. Prince Vassilchikov becomes Min- 
ister of Agriculture; Dr. Isvolski, brother of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, succeeds 
Prince Schakmatov as Procurator of the Holy 
Synod; and Mr. Filossovov becomes Minister 
of Commerce. 


Those Conservative members of 
the Duma who refused to sign 
the Viborg manifesto, in con- 
junction with other Moderates, also drew 
up an address to the Russian people, 
pleading for moderation, and announcing 
the formation of a new party, to be known 
as the Party of Pacific Regeneration. They 
hold that the Emperor had a right to dissolve 
Parliament, and‘ announce their belief in the 
government’s sincerity in its promise of a new 
Duma. The verdict of their constituents on 
this attitude has been rather startling. Sev- 
eral of the Constitutional Democrats long 
known as prominent in zemstvo work and at- 
tached to this aforesaid Moderate group have 
just been candidates for reélection and have 
been defeated. The Radical groups of the 
outlawed parliament issued, on July 30, an 
address to the army and navy, which was 
indorsed by the central committees of all the 
proletariat organizations, calling upon the 
military to join the people in their warfare 
against the “criminal government.” The 


Is the Army 
Disaffected ? 
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substance of this address is contained in the 
following paragraph: 


Will you shoot the people, shed the blood of the 
people, and transfix the people’s breasts with bayo- 
nets? Remember that you are the children of 
peasants, that you are the children of the Russian 
people, and that in the villages where you were 
born your own brothers who are remaining home 
are also agitating, are-also demanding land and 
liberty, and that the government is sending other 
troops to shoot and beat them. Why will you de- 
fend the government? . Soldiers and sailors 
—we, the legally elected representatives of the 
peasants and workingmen, declare to you that 
without Parliament the government is illegal. 
Orders which it may now issue have no legal 
force. We call on you. 


Stolypin In reply to this appeal, Premier 
Says Soldiers Stolypin announces that the gov- 

are Loyal ernment is absolutely certain of the 
loyalty of the majority of the troops. He 
points to the enthusiastic reception given the 
Emperor and the Grand Duke Nicholas dur- 
ing the visit of the Czar to his Guards at 
Krasnoye-Selo. In spite of his cheerful as- 
ssrances, however, at this same Visit an at- 
tempt was made on the life of Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who is hated for his reactionary 
tendencies, and who is looked upon as a pos- 
sible dictator in case reaction actually 
triumphs. The attempt was made by members 
of the Imperial Guards. It is probably true 
that as a whole the troops are not as yet dis- 
affected. The great majority of them are prob- 
ably still devoted to the Czar, but the work of 
disintegration is going on rapidly, and the end 
will come,—perhaps sooner than the revolu- 
tionists themselves expect. A real revolution, 
in which the army will join, to begin with a 
general strike, is confidently predicted by the 
Radicals in October or Novembér, when the 
peasants have taken in their liarvest and the 
next visit of the tax-gatherer is due. 


A gigantic military conspiracy, 
i a ag aiming at the simultaneous cap- 

ture of Russia’s three great sea 
fortresses,—Sveaborg, Kronstadt, and Sevas- 
topol,—planned by the Revolutionary League, 
Was prematurely brought to light by the 
mutiny at the first-named stronghold on July 
31. Sveaborg, which is a strong fortification 
guarding the Finnish city of Helsingfors, con- 
sists of seven small. rock-islands in the Gulf 
of Finland, all but one of which fell into the 
hands of the mutineers. The sappers and 
seven companies of artillery, with some of the 
infantry, suddenly attacked their officers, and 
the entire garrison flamed out in revolt. Ma- 
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chine guns and other munitions were seized, 
and later on the other island of Skatudden, 
nearer the mainland, was also captured. It 
looked as though several of the naval vessels 
would also fall into the hands of the mutineers, 
one of them, the cruiser Pamyat Azova, be- 
ing actually captured and held by the revo- 
lutionists for twenty-four hours. By the aid 
of the warships in the harbor, the mutiny was 
soon put down with a loss of between five 
and six hundred lives on both sides. Follow- 
ing the affair at Sveaborg, another premature 
and unsuccessful mutiny broke out among the 
sailors at Kronstadt, which, it will be remem- 
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THE BALTIC SHORES ARE THE CENTER OF RUSSIAN 
MUTINY. 


(It was just out of Helsiagfors, the Finnish capital, 
that the mutiny at Sveaborg occurred in July.) 


bered, guards St. Petersburg. This, however, 
was also soon put down, and the general strike 
which was expected to follow upon these out- 
breaks did not take place, most of the organ- 
izations refusing to obey the call. Although 
these revolts were premature and soon put 
down, thereby damaging the prestige of the 
revolutionary organizations, the mutiny at 
Kronstadt lasted long enough to make the 
Czar eager to leave Peterhof, the palace of 
which stands on the coast under the very 
guns of the citadel port. 
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The answer of the Russian people 
‘Anaronast to the dissolution of their repre- 


sentative body was first an omi- 
nous silence, and then a number of serious 
mutinies in the army and navy, followed by 
the opening of a terrorist campaign of an 
extent and violence hitherto unparalleled. As- 
sassinations and outrages have been carried on 
by the wholesale, particularly in Poland. The 
associations of reactionary fanatics known as 
the “ Black Hundreds” have announced that 
for every assassination by the revolutionists 
they will kill some prominent Radical, and Dr. 
Herzenstein, a prominent Jewish leader of the 
Constitutional Democrats in the outlawed par- 
liament, was assassinated on August 1 in his 
home in Finland, as the first victim in this 
campaign. However, as Dr. E. J. Dillon out- 
lines the situation in his editorial statement in 
the Contemporary Review, “ if the plight of 
the Duma is pitiable, that of the crown is 
much worse.” 

It has enormous evils to answer for. But it-is 
naturally, not supernaturally, blameworthy, whereas 
it is now made answerable for every misfortune, 
every calamity, that overtakes the land. The 
Czar himself, who but yesterday was the most 
powerful sovereign on the globe, is virtually im- 
prisoned in Peterof or in Czarskoye Selo. Gen- 
eral Trepov has become invisible. In the interior 
anarchy is rampant. In the province of Voronesh 
the peasants have just annihilated twenty estates. 
The government is unable to discharge the pri- 
mary functions of a government: it cannot pro- 
tect life and property, not even the lives and prop- 
erties of its own men. In the very prisons it is 
powerless. The houses of detention, which are 
said to be tenanted by “the really best men in 
Russia,” are scenes of disorder and bloodshed, be- 
cause the inmates, aware of the universal contempt 
in which the authorities are held, frequently 
mutiny and break the rules and regulations. Not 
even in military barracks and on battleships are 
the: government masters. Hence, the Czar was 
lately forced to humiliate himself and his country 


to an extent unparalleled in the history of civil- . 


ized nations by requesting the British Government 
not to send a squadron to Russian waters. “ 
am not master in my own house,” is what his mes- 
sage amounted to. And this avowal he made to 
the British Government. ““Why does he not make 
it to his own people?” deputies of the Duma ask. 

His own people would seem to be the last 
to be sought for advice. According to reports 
on good authority, early in August, Czar 
Nicholas had actually requested the English 
King and the German Kaiser (who met at 
Friedrichshof on August 15) to advise him as 
to how far he ought to trust his people. 


Japan's  eports of the deliberate, well- 
Exploitation thought-out intention of the Jap- 
of Asia. 
anese Government to nationalize 
practically all her industries and exploit Man- 
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churia and Korea with state and private capi- 
tal receive some confirmation from the recent 
cbservations of American and British consuls 
in Japan and China. It is announced au- 
thoritatively at Tokio that a company is about 
to be formed by the government, jointly with 
private capitalists, for the working and de- 
velopment of the mines, railways, and forests 
of Manchuria. A number of new steamship 
lines are projected, and extensive plans for 
the financing of these vast enterprises have 
been matured. Mr. Jacob Schiff, the New 
York banker, who has recently returned from 
a tour of the island empire, is (as we stated 
in our July issue) hearty in his praise of the 
self-restraint and earnestness of the Japanese 
people. In a recent article in the North 
American Review, Mr. Schiff declares that 
in Manchuria Japan will compete in good 
faith, There is to be expected, he declares, 
no closing of the door, but fair warning is 
given that Japan means to dominate the East, 
and that commercial advantages there can be 
gained only by fair and free competition. 
The killing (on July 16 and 17) of five 
Japanese seal-poachers, and the wounding 
and capture of a number of others, by an 
American guard on St. Paul’s Island, one of 
the Pribilov group, in the Bering Sea, was a 
regrettable incident, but it will cause no in- 
ternational complications. It is true that 
Japan was not a party to the treaties between 
the United States, Great Britain, and Russia 
for protection to sealing in Bering waters. It 
remains true, also, however, that these Jap- 
anese fishermen had no:right within the three- 
mile limit of an American island. It is to be 
hoped that the incident may result in another 
treaty, making Japan a party to the agree- 
ment to proliibit all pelagic sealing. 


Upon the opening of the third 
Pan-American Conference at Rio 
Janeiro, on July 23, Sefior Joaquim 
Nabuco (Brazilian Ambassador to the United 
States) was elected president, and Secretary 
Root and Baron Rio-Branco (Foreign Min- 
ister of Brazil) honorary presidents. ‘The 
American delegates were given chairmanships 
on several important committees, including the 
committee on the Drago Doctrine, William I. 
Buchanan; commercial relations, Prof. Paul 
Reinsch; the codification of laws, Dr. L. S. 
Rowe; patents, ex-Governor Montague; sani- 
tation, Julio Larrinaga, Porto Rican commis- 
sioner to the United States; publications and 
general welfare, Van Leer Polk. Mr. Gon- 
zalo Quesada, Cuban Minister to the United 


Mr. Root and 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF VALPARAISO, CHILE, SHOWING THE HARBOR.AND ENCIRCLING HILLS, 


States, was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Bureau of American Republics. 
At this writing (August 20) the conference 
is still engaged in discussing more or less rou- 
tine business, although a number of important 
subjects have come up for debate. ‘The ques- 
tions of arbitration and the Drago Doctrine 
(opposing the collection of debts from govern- 
ments or individuals by force) are the thorny 
ones before the gathering, and it is about them 
that the most widely differing opinions will 
be expressed. Other questions of continental 
interest are those of the Pan-American Rail- 
way and port regulations. Secretary Root’s 
visit to South American cities has been one 
round of cordiality and ovation. His note- 
worthy diplomatic speeches at Rio, Buenos 
Ayres, and Montevideo have been reported all 
over the world. In the words of the Jornal do 
Brazil, of Rio, all South America heartily joins 
in the sentiments contained in this sentence 
from the Rio speech,—a sentiment quite con- 
sistent with the upholding of the Monroe Doc- 
trine: ‘We wish no victories but those of 
Peace, no territory except our own, and no 
sovereignty except sovereignty over ourselves, 
which we deem independence.” Mr. Root 
left Buenos Ayres for Valparaiso, early in 
August, but, owing to the earthquake, con- 
fined his visit there to one of condolence. 


The terrible earthquake at Valpa- 
raiso, Chile, early on the morning 
of August 16, following within a 
few months of the destructive earthquakes in 
Alaska and California, has called attention 
anew to the seismic belt which is said to ex- 
extend along the Pacific coasts of both the 
American continents. Parallel to the Chilean 
coast, along its 2,300 miles, is the same moun- 
tain chain which lies at the back of the State 
of California, and along this chain volcanic 
forces are in constant activity of some sort. 
As in the case of San Francisco, there were 
two distinct heavy shocks, about ten minutes 
apart, at Valparaiso, and, while much of the 
destruction of life and property was caused by 
the earthquake, a large proportion was also 
due to the fires which broke out immediately 
afterward. Three hundred and eighty distinct 
shocks occurred during Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday (August 17, 18, and 19), and San- 
tiago, the Chilean capital, seventy-five miles to 
the southeast, besides a number of smaller 
towns,—including Los Andes, Vena del Mar, 
and other places,—suffered severely, Los 
Andes (it was reported on August 20) being 
practically destroyed. Several landslides 
added to the destruction. It was estimated 
that about one thousand lives were lost, and 
one hundred thousand people made homeless 


The Disaster 
at Valparaiso. 
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Photograph by Franklin Adams. 
THE ASCENSOR OR CABLE RAILWAY OF VALPARAISO. 


in Valparaiso and vicinity. August is the 
Chilean winter, and the people, gathered 
on the surrounding hills, in fear of further 
earthquake shocks, suffered from exposure to 
the cold and lack of food and drinking water. 
Martial law was declared in Valparaiso on 
the 18th, and the troops assisted in the work 
of rescue and keeping order. The exact extent 
of the disaster will probably not be known for 
weeks. It will be remem- 
bered that, with telegraphic 
communication — practically 
unimpaired, the most inac- 
curate reports of the San 
Francisco disaster were 
given to the outside world 
during the first few days 
after the earthquake and 
fire. Communication with 
Chile’s afflicted cities was 
cut off for days, and even 
the extent of the damage to 
the capital (Santiago) is 
not known at this writing, 
although it is reported that 
the capitol building has 
been destroyed. Santiago, 
however, has not suffered 








burned, while many government buildings, 
—including the arsenal, the prefecture of po- 
lice, the navy department building, and some 
schools,—have been badly injured. 


Valparaiso, which is the principal 
city of the South American west 
coast, has been visited by earth- 
quakes many times in the past. It is a fortified 
seaport and a manufacturing town of consid- 
erable importance. The largest South Ameri- 
can port on the Pacific coast, it had a popula- 
tion of from 150,000 to 160,000, many of 
English and German stock. The city is built 
on a bowl-shaped volcanic formation, which 
has made it a veritable death trap in an event- 
uality of this kind. The volcanic rock upon 
which the city is erected is so close to the 
mountain side that there is no escape from the 
south, only one railroad enters from the north, 
and the sheer hills are in the rear, while in 
front is the bay, and beyond the Pacific Ocean. 
Our illustration shows the precipitous cliff 
formations which surround the city, making 
elevating railways necessary to transport the 
people from the business section to their homes 
on the hills. It is a noteworthy fact that, just 
as in the case of San Francisco, the low-made 
ground of Valparaiso near the water’s edge 
suffered most. We expect to give our readers 
next month an article on Chile and Peru, with 
especial reference to the economic loss this 
disaster will inflict on the Chilefos,—and 
from which their political and commercial 
rivals, the Peruvians, are sure to benefit. 


Extent of 
the Loss. 




















like its port. It is certain 


that the entire business sec- 
tion of Valparaiso is 
wrecked and much of it 
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THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT IN VALPARAISO. 
(Almost totally destroyed by the earthquake of August 16.) 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From July 20 to August 20, 1906.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


July 20.—Winston Churchill opens the reform 
campaign for governor of New Hampshire. 


July 22—The American Federation of Labor 
issues an appeal to organized labor throughout the 
country to become active in independent politics. 


July 24.—Secretary Wilson announces that the 
meat law will permit the sale of foreign meat 
products, except in seaboard States... .Congress- 
man John Sharp Williams is renominated by the 
Democrats in the Eighth Mississippi District. 


July 27.—Secretary Wilson issues rules for the 
enforcement of the new meat inspection law. 


July 31.—A conference between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and leading railroad man- 
agers of the country is held in Washington.. 
Michigan Republicans renominate. Fred. M. War- 
ner for governor, and urge the election of United 
State Senators by direct:vote. 

August 1.—Iowa Republicans renominate Gov- 
ernor Albert B. Cummins (see page 201). 

August 2—Michigan Democrats nominate 
Charles H. Kimmerle for governor, and endorse 
William J. Bryan for the Presidency....North 
Dakota Democrats nominate John Burke for gov- 
ernor. 

August 7—IJowa Democrats nominate Claude 
R. Porter for governor, endorsing the candidacy 
of William J. Bryan for the Presidency. 

August 11.—Samuel Gompers, head of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, declares, in an interview at 
Washington, that the employment of coolies on 
the Panama Canal is a direct violation of law. 

August 15.—Nebraska Democrats nominate Ash- 
ton C. Shallenberger for governor and indorse 
William J. Bryan for the Presidency. 

August 16.—Speaker Joseph G. Cannon is re- 
nominated for Congress by the Republicans of the 
Eighteenth Illinois District, and endorsed for the 
Presidency. ...Texas Democrats nominate Thomas 
M. Campbell for governor. 

August 17.—The first election in Alaska for 
delegates to Congress results in the choice of 
Thomas Cale for the long term and Mr. Waskey 
for the short term, both the miners’ candidates. 

S. Harlan, of Chicago, is appointed by the 
President to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

August 19.—District-Attorney Jerome, of New 
York, issues a public statement, announcing that 
he will run for governor if nominated by the 
Democratic convention. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


July 21.—By imperial ukase, the Czar dissolves 
the Duma, relieves M. Goremykin of the premier- 
ship, and appoints M. Stolypin in his place. 

July 23.—The members of the Duma, having as- 
sembled at Viborg, in Finland, address a man- 
ifesto to the people urging them to refuse support 
to the autocracy....In the British House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Birrell withdraws the clause in the 


education bill providing for a separate depart- 
ment, headed by a minister, for Wales. 


July 25.—Pedro Monte is chosen President of 
Chile for a five-year: term. 
_ July 27.—The British naval estimates introduced 
in the House of Commons’ show a reduction of 
$12,700,000. 

July 28.—The Russian authorities pass sentence 
on the Sevastopol mutineers ; four are condemned 
to death and eighty-three to imprisonment. 


July 30—The Labor and Social Democratic 
parties in the Russian Duma issue a passionate 
appeal to the army and navy....General Oku is 
appointed chief of staff of the Japanese army (see 
page 304)....The British House of Commons 
passes the education bill by a majority of 192. 

July 31.—Russian troops at the Sveaborg 
fortress and Skatudden barracks, near Helsing- 
fors, Finland, mutiny; the outbreak is: suppressed 
after a great ‘loss of life. 

August 1.—Debate on the education bill begins 
in the British House of Lords. 

* August 2.—The colonial marriages bill passes 
the British House of Commons. 

August 3.—The workmen’s councils in Russia 
declare a general strike. 

August 4.—The British Parliament adjourns 
to October 23. 

August 6.—The Russian revolutionary societies 
issue a call to the people to rise and overthrow 
the Czar’s government. 

August 7.—The general strike in Russia is 
called off. 

August 8.—The Russian cabinet appropriates 
$27,000,000 for famine relief. 

August 9.—The Spanish cabinet votes to ignore 
the Papal protest in regard to civil marriages. 

August 10.—It is officially announced that the 
Persian Government has issued a decree granting 
to the people of that country a national assembly. 

August 11.—The Grand Duke Nicholas, uncle 
of the Czar, narrowly escapes assassination by 
soldiers of one of the Guard regiments. 

August 12.—The Grand Duke Nicholas declines 
the position of Commander-in-Chief of the Rus- 
sian army with dictatorial powers. 

August 14.—The terms of the Pope’s encyclical 
(dated August 1) upholding the French clergy in 
their opposition to the separation law, and refusing 
to accept the French Government’s plan for cul- 
ture associations, are made public. 

August 18.—A rebellion breaks out in Santo 
Domingo, under General Navarro....Some of the 
Palace Guards in Havana rebel against their of- 
ficers. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


July 20.—A treaty of peace between Guatemala, 


Salvador, and Honduras is signed on board the 


United States cruiser Marblehead. 
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July 23.—The Pan-American Congress meets in 
Rio Janeiro....The Interparliamentary Peace 
Conference holds its first session in London. 


July 24.—The Interparliamentary Conference 
passes a resolution to enlarge the scope of agree- 
ments among nations in favor of arbitration. 


July 27.—Secretary Root is warmly welcomed 
at Rio Janeiro. 
July 31.—A settlement of the Samoan affair is 


announced, the United States having paid to Ger- 
many the award of $20,000. 


August 6.—The: Pan-American Conference at 


- 
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Rio adopts resolutions in favor of arbitrating all 
disputes between South American states. 

August 7.—The killing of five Japanese poachers 
by Americans on one of the Aleutian Islands and 
the taking of twelve Japanese prisoners for seal 
poaching by the revenue cutter McCulloch are re- 
ported to Washington. 

August 11.—Secretary Root, in a speech at 
Montevideo, upholds the Monroe Doctrine. 

August 12.—King Menelik of Abyssinia signs 
the Franco-Italian-British treaty relative to com- 
mercial equality and railway construction in his 
country. 

August 14.—A heated discussion is had at the 
Rio Conference over the Drago Doctrine. 

August 15.—King Edward arrives in Germany 
on a visit to Kaiser William; the formal confer- 





ence between the two monarchs takes place at 
Friedrichsof....Secretary Root, in a speech at 
Buenos Ayres, compliments Argentina on its pros- 
perity and speaks of the “ unwritten alliance” be- 
tween that country and the United States. 


August 17.—The committee on the Drago 
Doctrine at the Rio Conference has decided to 
report in favor of asking the governments of the 
world to consider the advisability of presenting 
this measure to the Hague conference. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


July 20.—The will of .Alfred Beit leaves great 
sums to charity and education in England, Ger- 
many, and Africa (see page 300). 

July 24.—There is a heavy fall on’the Russian 
‘Bourse. 

August 1.—The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science meets at York. 

August 3.—Fire causes a loss estimated at 
$3,000,000 in the international exposition at Milan. 

August 4.—The Italian steamer Sirio, from 
Genoa and bound for Buenos Ayres, runs on a 
‘Tock off Bajos. Hormigas, near Palos, Spain, and 
‘many lives are lost. 

August 7—The Milwaukee Avenue State Bank, 


‘of Chicago, is placed in the hands of a receiver, 


(investigation having shown the desperate financial 
condition of the bank resulting from alleged plun- 
dering and mismanagement on the part of its 
president and cashier. 

August 10.—Fifty-five persons are injured in an 
accident on the Fort Worth & Denver City Rail- 
road near Fruitland, Texas. 

August 11.—Ten warrants are issued in Chicago 
for the officials of the defunct Milwaukee Avenue 
State Bank....The strike of the switchmen on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
ends... Justice William J. Gaynor, in a test case 
in Brooklyn, gives it as his opinion that the charge 
of a second fare by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company to Coney Island is illegal. 

August 12.—Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte, 
speaking on anarchism and its remedy, before the 
Cumberland Chautauqua (Maryland), proposes 
drastic treatment for this evil....Riots caused by 
the refusal of passengers to pay a second fare to 
Coney Island result in police interference and the 
injury of several passengers. 

August 13.—The annual Grand Army of the Re- 
public encampment opens at. Minneapolis... .Sev- 
enteen ice dealers and six ice companies are in- 
dicted in Boston, charged with conspiracy to ad- 
vance the price of ice. 

August 15.—Governor Glenn, of North Caro- 
lina, issues an address to the people of the State, 
announcing that in the future the militia will be 
instructed to fire on lynching crowds....A com- 
promise is reached between the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit and the New York City authorities, tak- 
ing the form of an agreement to issue a rebate 
check upon the payment of each second fare to 
Coney Island, this check to be redeemable if the 
courts decide "against the legality of the charge. 

August 16—A negro is lynched at Greenwood. 
S. C., after Governor Heyward has plead with 
the mob to let the law take its course....R. 
Brown, of Ohio, is elected commander-in- “chief oe 
the G. A. R., at the meeting at Minneapolis. 
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August 16 and 17.—Several heavy earthquake 
shocks, followed by extensive fires, cause great de- 
struction of life and property in Valparaiso, San- 
tiago, and other Chilean cities; communication 
with the outside world is cut off, and the extent of 
the disaster is not known. 


August 20.—Two uprisings against the Cuban 
Government are reported from the provinces of 
Santa Clara and Pinar del Rio; the ‘ exclusive- 
ness” of the Palma régime is objected to; the in- 
surgents, though few in number, include some of 
the veterans of the Spanish war; in a battle at 
Hoyo Colorado, about twenty miles from Havana, 
the insurgents are defeated ; it is rumored that the 
gurpose of the rebels is to attack American prop- 
erty so as to bring about active American inter- 
vention under the provisions of the Platt amend- 
nent. 


OBITUARY. 


July 20.—Brig.-Gen. Edmund Rice, U. S. A., 64. 


July 22.—Russell Sage, the New York financier, 
)o....Lieut-Gen. Baron Kodama, of the Japanese 
irmy, 51....Rev. Dr. J. A. R. Rogers, one of the 
founders of Berea College, Kentucky, 78. 

July 23.—Major John Eagan, of the First Artil- 
lery, U. S. A., a veteran of the Civil War, 69.... 
Julius Ruger, of Brooklyn, New York, a veteran 
of the Civil War and a portrait painter, 66. 

July 24.—Dr. George W. Atherton, president 
of the Pennsylvania State Coliege, 68. 

July 28.—George T. Bispham, of Philadelphia, 
lawyer and author of law books, 

July 30.—John Holmes Goodenow, formerly 
secretary of the American Legation at Constanti- 
nople, 75....John Lawrence Toole, -the famous 


English comedian, 76....Judge W. R. Houghton, _ 


of Alabama, a veteran of the Civil War, 64. 


July 31.—Dwight Slate, of Hartford, Conn., 
one of the foremost mechanical experts in the 
United States, 90.... Professor A. H. Thompson, 
of the United States Geological Survey, 67.... 
Carl A. Weidner, a portrait and miniature 
painter, 41. 

August 1.—Chief Justice Manuel Monteverde 
Sedano, of the Supreme Court of Cuba, 50... .Ed- 
ward Uhl, president of the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung corporation, 63....Aimé Joseph Edmond 
Rousse, lawyer and member of the French Acad- 
amy, 89. 

August 2.—Isaac D. George, first president of 
the International Typographical Union, 60. 

August 3.—Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow, for- 
merly Lord Mayor of London, 84. 


_ August 4.—Rear-Admiral Charles Jackson 
Train, commander of the Asiatic Fleet, U. S. N, 
t....The Duke of Rutland (John James Robert 
Manners), 88....Justice Robert Sedgwick. of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, 58....William B. 
Hanna, presiding judge of the Philadelphia Or- 
phans’ Court, 71. 

August 6.—Captain A. B. Drum, superintendent 
of the Arlington National Cemetery and Civil 
War veteran, 64. 

August 7.—William Imrie, one of the founders 
of the White Star Line of steamships, 71. 

August 8.—Rey. Dr. J. Addison Henry, a promi- 
nent Presbyterian clergyman of Philadelphia, 72 
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....Theodore Justin Dominique Roustan, French 
minister at Washington from 1882 to 1891, 72. 

August 9.—Dr. James Weir, of Owensborough, 
Ky., former professor of medicine, and author of 
several medical works, 50. 


August 10—Rev. Dr. William E. Clark, of the 
New York Methodist Episcopal Conference, 70. 

August 11.—Col. B. G. Stone, of Catskill, N. Y., 
a Civil War veteran and a landscape artist, 79. 

August 12—William B. Norman, a well-known 
New York auctioneer, 69....Professor Samuel 
Louis Penfield, Yale University, 50. 


August 13.—Mrs. Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie 
(“ John Oliver Hobbes’), the novelist and dram- 
atist, 39....Ex-Judge W. H. Whiteman, of the 
Supreme Court of Arizona, 60....Dr. J. B. Mc- 
Caw, of Richmond, Va., a Civil War surgeon, 84. 


August 14.—Ex-Congressman George B. Fielder, 
of Jersey City, N. J., a veteran of the Civil War, 
64....Francis H. Smith, of Washington, Conn., 
one of the first official reporters of debates in Con- 
gress, 77. 

August 15.—Eugene Schieffelin, an old-time 
merchant of New York and an artist, So. 

August 16.—Rebecca S. Clark (“ Sophie May ”), - 
writer of books for children, 74.....Rev. Dr. 
Richard Eddy, Universalist clergyman and an 
author and historian, 74. 

August 17—Rev. Dr. A. M. Wynn, of the 
Southern Methodist Episcopal Church. ...Gustave 
H. Mosler, of Margaretville, N. Y., painter, 31. 

August 18.—Rev. Joseph W. Cross, the oldest 
graduate of Harvard University, 98....Alexandre 
Luigini, French conductor and composer, 51. 

August 19.—Charles Baker, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
artist, banker, and veteran of the Civil War, 62. 










MR. BRYAN’S RETURN AND OTHER CARTOONS 
OF THE MONTH. 
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“ WILL THEY STAND THE NEW CZAR?” WAY - 
From the Press (Philadelphia). ; qestre 
JUMP THROUGH. 
- Bryan has been indorsed by Tammany at a special 
meeting called by Leader Murphy.— 
From the Post (Cincinnati). 
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_‘‘BRYAN’S COAT OFFENDS THE LONDON TAILOR.’’— 

News Item. 
UNcLE Sam: “ Me, too! "— THE KING AND THE COMMONER. 
From the Herald (Boston). From the Press (New York). 
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THE ONLY WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


Democracy: “ Say, how are we going to build a 
platform when the G. O. P. has sawed all the tim- “I wonder if I can stand it until 1908?"— _ 
ber? “—From the Blade (Toledo). From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 
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ALTHOUGH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS “ IRREVOCABLY ” 
REFUSED THE THIRD TERM NOMINATION, IT MAY 
COME TO THIS IN 1908. 


From the Spokesman Review (Spokane). 


‘i Wie ’ ‘ 
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PEACEMAKER ROOSEVELT: “I've mended worse rips.’ 
From the Star-Journal (Pueblo). 
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UncLe Sam: “ The kids are in bed and all is well.” 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 
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GOIN’S AND CUMMINS OF THE POLITICAL STAGE. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


Although Mr. Bryan occupies the first place in 
the cartoons of the month, President Roosevelt is 
never neglected, and his activities furnish the 
draftsmen with endless opportunities. The suc- 
cess of Governor Cummins in Iowa has brought 
him forward among the presidential possibilities, 
as the cartoon above indicates. Corporation prose- 
cutions seem always to appeal strongly to the 
sympathies of the pictorial satirists. Mr. Root’s 
South American trip has inspired a good many 
cartoons, and Mr. Jerome’s proposed candidacy 
for the governorship of New York has furnished 
a welcome topic. 





From the Press (Philadelphia). 
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DISTRICT-ATTORNEY JEROME GETTING AWAY WITH THE GOODS. 
From the Herald (New York). 
























“WHEN THE PIE WAS OPEN’DTHE BIRDS BOGAN TO - FISHING IN THE TRUST POND. 
SING.” Uncie Sam: ‘Gosh! I wish they were all this easy 
From the Herald (Boston). to catch.”—From the Leader (Cleveland). 
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HAVING BEEN GIVEN A GLIMPSE OF THE SUN, RUSSIA 
OBJECTS TO GOING BACK TO THE DARKNESS. 


From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 














‘‘ WHEN WILL IT BURST?” 

From the Tribune (Chicago). 

The American cartoonists have by far surpassed 
their European contemporaries in the strength and 
suggestiveness of their allusions to the situation in 
Russia. Mr. Rehse, of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, has of late shown remarkable instinct for 
hitting off significant public situations. 





THE RABID DOG’S WORK IS DONE. 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 








Tup CZAR TO THE SHAH OF PERSIA: Mine didn’t WHAT A BIG DIFFERENCE A BIG DITCH MAKES. 
fly long.”’—From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 
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ON THE EVE OF DISSOLUTION. 

The Power of Russian People has sufficed to drag 
the baby (Parliamentary Government) to the edge of 
the well of blood, but there the executioner is wait- 


ing to give the death-blow. x 
From Pasquino (Turin). 








THE HAPPY GRANDFATHER. 

WILLIAM II. TO WiLLIAM IV.: “A splendid young- 
ster, is he not? Just liké his grandpa, his mouth 
open the whole time.” 

From Nebelspalter (Zurich). 








° THE NEW GARDENER. 


Mr. Buty (to John Burns) : “ All previous attempts 
to grow anything in this particular plot have been dis- 
mal failures. This is a credit to you, John!” 


From the Daily Chronicle (London). 








THE SAME OLD ROAD, 


The road to Russian Liberty is paved with good 
resolutions. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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THE GOVERNOR OF IOWA. 
A SKETCH OF ALBERT BAIRD CUMMINS. 


BY .JOHNSON BRIGHAM. 


TH E Republican 

State Convention 
held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on August I 
closed a preliminary 
campaign which in in- 
tensity has had few par- 
allels in the history of 
American politics. It 
brings, more promi- 
nently than ever, before 
the country at large an 
interesting personality, 
—that of the nominee of 
the convention for Gov- 
ernor,—Albert B. Cum- 
mins. 

With the tumult of 
convention day still ring- 
ing in his ears, it is not 
easy to approach the 
subject of this sketch 
with judgment undis- 
turbed. But those who 
for years have summered 
and wintered with Gov- 
ernor Cummins should 
at least be able to avoid 
the excessive praise and 
dispraise which marked 
the extremes of the cam- 
paign. 

The strained  situa- 
tion, now happily re- 
lieved, was in some re- 
spects unique in lowa 
politics. Never before 
had any Governor of 
Iowa aspired to serve 
for three consecutive terms. Never before had 
any Governor of Iowa been compelled to fight 
for his life-—his political life.—to secure a 
nomination. And yet, contradictory as it may 
seem, never before did a candidate-for renom- 
ination enter the field with more personal 
reluctance. 

Governor Cummins’ administration had been 
chiefly marked by the advocacy of two reforms. 
Uhe first was in a degree educational,—namely, 


Pad 





HON. ALBERT BAIRD CUMMINS, 
(Nominated for a third term as Governor of Iowa.) 


tariff reform, with its corollary, reciprocity.* 
I use the term “ educational,” because it was 
clearly impossible for the Governor to do more 
than discuss the subject in the abstract, using 
such illustrations as the times suggested, rely- 
ing on an educated public opinion for ultimate 
results. The second, and the one on which 





* His signed article on ‘ Reciprocity ” in the later 
editions of the new “ Encyclopedia Americana,” vol. 
16, shows the thoroughness with which Governor 
Cummins has studied the subject. 
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the recent campaign was made by him, was 
intensely practical, taking the form of opposi- 
tion to what the Governor regarded as the 
over-intimate relations which the great rail- 
road corporations traversing Iowa sought to 
maintain with the dominant party in the 
State, the too-evident purpose being to control, 
or at least unduly influence, legislation. 


A FRIEND OF THE RAILROAD WHO OPPOSES 
RAILROAD “ INFLUENCE.” 


Himself for several years prior to his first 
nomination for Governor an attorney for rail- 
road corporations, and consequently familiar 
with every detail of railroad assessments, it be- 
came evident at the first meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the railroads with the Executive 
Council of the State, that the new Governor’s 
preélection assurances to the public and the 
oath taken by him at his inauguration really 
meant something! Let it suffice to say that 
assessments on railroad property in lowa at 
the recent sitting of the council, in August, 
1906, aggregated over fifteen millions* more 
than in.1901, when Mr. Cummins became 
Governor. 

But this is not the head and front of his 
offending. ‘The representatives of the rail- 
roads would have forgiven Governor Cum- 
mins for protecting the other tax-paying in- 
terests in the State; but it soon became evident 
to them that the new Governor was not tract- 
able; was not imbued with the old idea that 
politics is a combination of interests, a system 
of log-rolling in which the few, ostensibly in 
the interests of the many, successfully serve 
their own interests. His former experience as 
an attorney for corporations, far from unfit- 
ting him for his new duties as chief of the 
State Board of Equalization, the better fitted 
him for them, enabling him to analyze the 
complicated figures of the railroad statisticians 
and follow without confusion the subtle argu- 
ments of the railroad solicitors. 

The Governor did not stop with the matter 
of equalizing assessments. He used every op- 
portunity, in addresses at home and abroad, in 
messages and campaign speeches, as in his per- 
sonal intercourse with the thinking men of the 
State, to impress upon the public mind the 
necessity of emancipating politics and legisla- 
tion from the undue influence of railroad cor- 
porations. He early became an advocate of 
the abolition of railroad passes, especially to 
State officials and convention delegates, and 
the establishment of a primary law, which 
should control and regulate the selection of 





*In actual value, more than $60,000,000. 


candidates for all elective offices, from the low- 
est to the highest. It was in line with this 
policy that Governor Cummins recommended 
the movement, now in successful progress, for 
a convention of delegates from, the several 
States of the Union, to be held in Des Moines, 
on September 5, 1906, to consider the advisa- 
bility of moving, by States, for the passage of a 
constitutional amendments securing the elec- 
tion of United States Senators in all the States 
by a direct vote of the people. 

The underlying motive of Governor Cum- 
mins, as I read it between the lines of his 
speeches and messages and in his votes in coun- 
cil, is not revenge,—for he is the friend of 
railroads and of railroad men; not retaliation, 
for he fully recognizes the right of corpora- 
tions to present their side of all questions af- 
fecting their interests. It is, rather, a deter- 
mination,—strong from the first, but, through 
the logic of events, now become a master- 
purpose,—to use all the power he possesses as 
Governor. of the State, all the influence he 
may have as chief citizen of lowa, to compel 
the railroad corporations to abandon their pres- 
ent policy of interference with politics and 
legislation and to restore “the reign of the 
common people.” 

Governor Cummins’ record shows that this 
is no new purpose born of opportunity. It is, 
rather, an evolution of the views held by him 
even when he was an attorney for corpora- 
tions. From first to last during his career as 
attorney he kept himself aloof from all forms 
of service recognized as “ lobbying.” 

When, in 1888, he became a legislator in 
Iowa’s lower house, his intimates, who knew 
the trend of his mind and purpose, were not 
surprised to find him the author of a bill the 
sole object of which was to solve for lowa 
jobbers, retailers, and consumers the long-and- 
short-haul problem of that period. ' 

The writer, then editor of an Iowa daily, 
was one day waited upon by a committee of 
local jobbers and urged to support “ the Cuni- 
mins bill,” which, in their judgment, fully met 
the demands of the time. A few days later the 
same committee waited upon the editor to re- 
quest that he oppose the measure. 

“On what ground?” asked the astonished 
editor. “ Have you found a flaw in the bill?” 

“No,” was the answer, “ but we have dis- 
covered that its author is a railroad attorney, 
and that leads us to suspect there’s a fatal flaw 
in it somewhere.” 

It was beyond the comprehension of men 
unacquainted with the future leader of the 
railroad-reform movement in Iowa that an 
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“ber of the Iowa Legis- 


attorney for railroad corporations could as a 
legislator be other than a lobbyist in disguise. 


FIGHTING THE BARBED-WIRE TRUST. 


Among the few men who at the time cor- 
rectly sized the young legislator was William 
Larrabee, now known and respected as the 
reform Governor of that period, his book, en- 
titled ‘“‘ The Railroad Question,” everywhere 
regarded as a standard authority on the rela- 
tions of railroads to the State. In a recent 
speech at Independ- 
ence, Lowa, ex-Gov- 
ernor Larrabee spoke 
from his personal 
knowledge, declaring 
that Governor Cum- 
mins had really started 
the battle against cor- 
porate greed, in his 
celebrated case against 
the barbed-wire trust; 
that in 1888, as a mem- 


lature, he had rendered 
valuable service in se- 
curing the present rail- 
way laws of Iowa, and 
that as Governor in 
1904 he had vetoed a 
bill by which the rail- 
roads had hoped to 
‘“‘New Jerseyize”’ 
Iowa. 

Perhaps Mr. Cum- 
mins’ greatest victory 
at the bar was that to 
which Governor Lar- 
rabee referred. To the suit brought by him 
against the barbed-wire trust he gave the best 
powers of a vigorous manhood, strengthened 
by a large experience and by knowledge gained 
from long and thorough study of corporation 
law. This powerful trust had threatened the 
life of the small competing corporations which 
had sprung up in the West, and, by advancing 
prices, had levied a heavy tax upon Western 
farmers and herders. Case after case was 
brought and appealed, until finally the issue 
was fought out before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the result was the com- 
plete overthrow of the monopoly. 


PUBLIC SERVICE UNMIXED WITH _ SORDID 


MOTIVES. 


Few men have paid as dearly for political 
honors as has Mr. Cummins. Five years ago 
he was in the enjoyment ‘of a large and fast- 
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increasing income derived from a general prac- 
tice of the law. He was conceded to be at the 
head of the bar of his State and the peer of any 
lawyer in the Northwest. His home life was 
well-nigh ideal. As dispensers of hospitality, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cummins had (as they still 
have) no superiors at the State capital. Sur- 
rounded by troops of friends, his professional 
services in demand beyond the limits of his 
power to respond, he exchanged the highest 
honors of his chosen profession, and with them 
the pleasures of social 
life, unmixed with 
political complications 
and partisan antago- 
nisms, for a career 
inevitably involving 
pecuniary loss; a posi- 
tion inviting him to 
laborious days and an 
infinite variety of an- 
noyances and cares. 

In the fierce light 
which during the re- 
cent campaign was 
thrown upon his ofh- 
cial career, the minut- 
est inspection did not 
bring out a single sug- 
gestion of motive for 
holding office other 
than an ambition to 
serve the public faith- 
fully and efficiently, 
and a purpose to push 
forward to completion 
the reform work so 
vigorously begun by 
him. It has been charged that the Governor 
still cherishes his early ambition to enter na- 
tional politics. Possibly; but if that be an 
unworthy ambition, few men in public life can 
be held to be altogether worthy! 


HIS REAL MODESTY. 


Far from regarding himself as the only man 
in Iowa who could lead his party to victory 
in the coming campaign, Governor Cummins 
earnestly urged his political friends to unite 
upon some one who would take up his work” 
and. carry it on to conclusions. But his influ- 
ential supporters were found to be. united in 
insistence that the successful inaugurator of 
reforms could best carry them on to conclu- 
sions; thtat the people looked to him for defi- 
nite results and would not let the fetich of the 
two-term precedent stand in the way of his 
second reélection. 
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THE “ IOWA IDEA.” 


A few words relative to the so-called ‘‘ Iowa 
Idea”? and Governor Cummins’ identification 
therewith. Let the governor himself tell the 
story. 

At the McKinley birthday banquet in 
Omaha in 1903, the governor said: “ There 
is no ‘ Iowa idea,’ if that phrase is meant to 
convey the impression that the Republicans of 
my State hold any idea which distinguishes 
them from Republicans in other States.” Re- 
ferring to criticisms on his Minneapolis speech 
in 1902, he declared that the language criti- 
cised was taken from the Iowa Republican 
platform of 1901 and 1902, which only reit- 
erated the national Republican idea of protec- 
tion, as enunciated by William McKinley in 
1896. “ The phrase ‘ Iowa idea,” he added, 
“was coined by one who would rather make 
an epigram than state a truth.” 


FROM CARPENTER’S BENCH TO LAW OFFICE. 


Even the most general survey of a career so 
resultful; even the merest sketch of a char- 
acter so forceful, cannot be wholly devoid of 
interest. The subject of this sketch was born, 


of Scotch-Irish parents, in Carmichaels, Pa., 
on February 15, 1850. He early learned from 
his father the carpenter’s trade, and at the age 
of twelve was earning good wages with ham- 
mer and plane. 


Ambitious to obtain an edu- 
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cation, at the age of seventeen he entered 
Waynesburg College, Pa. He worked his way 
through college, taking the four years’ course 
in two, at the same time serving as tutor, and 
filling in his vacations by teaching a country 
district school. In passing, it might be stated 
that his alma mater recently honored him with 
the degree of LL.D.,—a degree also conferred 
upon him about the same time by Cornell 
College, Iowa. The future governor spent 
the next four years feeling for his place in the 
world, and incidentally fitting himself the 
better for effective service at the bar and in 
public life. 

A short term as clerk and another as express 
messenger sufficed him. He then became a 
self-taught surveyor and railroad builder. 
Though scarcely more than a mere youth, he 
was made chief engineer of the Cincinnati, 
Richmond & Fort Wayne Railroad, and, soon 
after, was tendered a position as chief engi- 
neer of a branch of what is now the Santa Fé 
system. But by this time he had determined 
upon the law as his profession, and in January; 
1873, at the age of twenty-three, he became a 
student in the then well-known law office of 
McClellan & Hodges, Chicago. In 1874 he 
married Miss Ida L. Gallery, of Eaton Rapids, 
Mich., and, strong in their faith in his 
future, the young couple returned to Chicago, 
where, soon after, Mr. Cummins was ad- 
mitted to the bar. The fledgling attorney de- 
voted the next three years 
to an all-round practice 
in the Chicago courts. In 
1878 he removed to Des 
Moines, and entered into 
a law partnership with 
his brother, J. C. Cum- 
mins. In 1881 he re- 
ceived from ex-Chief Jus- 
tice George G. Wright, 
of Des Moines, an offer 
of a law partnership, 
which he was glad to ac- 
cept. In due time he be- 
came the senior member 
of the firm of Cummins, 
Hewitt & Wright, for 
vears the best-known law 
firm in the State. It has 
been his good fortune to 
crystallize into practical 
value, to his clients as an 
attorney and to the State 
as its chief executive, the 
rich and varied experi- 
ences of his early life. 
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These experiences,—as carpenter, teacher, 
clerk, express messenger, surveyor, railroad 
builder, etc., account for the man’s encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, which has been the surprise 
of many. 

HIS MENTAL CONTROL. 


The mental discipline acquired by him dur- 
ing those early years, aided by a retentive 
memory, has enabled him to pass from one sub- 
ject and one task to another without mental! 
friction and consequent brain-wear. Let me 
give a recent illustration of this rare quality 
of mind. In the midst of the hurly-burly of 
warring factions on the day before the recent 
convention, surrounded by friends all eager to 
have their word with him, the governor hap- 
pened to see a State- official, who, a month 
before, had been requested to examine certain 
plans for the furnishing of the State’s new 
Historical Building. Turning at once from 
the overshadowing theme of the hour,—con- 
testing delegations, committee representation, 
etc.,—he proceeded to make inquiries, which 
showed that every detail under consideration 
a month before was still fresh in his mind. 
Finally satisfied, he dismissed the subject by 
declaring himself “ ready to alter the specifi- 
cations and sign the contract.” The next 
moment he was deep in the consideration of 
another matter brought to his attention. In 
every board of which the governor is an off- 
cial member, the same knowledge of detail, 
or insistence on knowledge, is apparent. 


CAREER IN STATE POLITICS. 


In 1888 Mr. Cummins took his seat as 
representative in the State Legislature, having 
been elected on what was then termed an anti- 
Prohibition Republican ticket. In all legisla- 
tion aside from prohibition he acted with the 
Republicans. His belief in high license, as a 
more practical temperance measure than pro- 
hibition, for a time alienated him from many 
in his party; but subsequent legislation seems 
to have approved his judgment, for high license 
with local option now appears to be the settled 
policy of his State. 

In 1894 he was a candidate for United 
States Senator, receiving more votes than any 
one else, except ex-Governor Gear. In the 
McKinley campaign of 1896 he was the 
national committeeman from Iowa, and in 
1899 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Senate. In all these years he was frequently 
honored by his party with convention chair- 
manships, and by many and various organiza- 
tions with invitations to make addresses, 


AN ATTRACTIVE PERSONALITY. 


In personal appearance Governor Cummins 
is about five feet eleven inches in height; 
broad-shouldered, deep-chested, erect. His 
hair has turned to an iron gray, but his dark 
eyes are undimmed, and, notwithstanding the 
fatigues of a campaign of unprecedented se- 
verity, there remains a strong suggestion of 
color in his tanned cheeks. He is what is 
termed a handsome man, unless that term im- 
plies effeminacy. As was said in substance of 
another, wherever he takes his seat there is the 
head of the table. Not that he suggests that 
other in self-assertion, for few men are as good 
listeners as he, and as courteous in discussing 
the views of others. He is a generous, genial 
nature. ‘Those are no meaningless words 
which fell from his lips on the night before his 
nomination, when his friends called him out to 
speak at what they termed, in advance of the 
fact, “a ratification meeting.” First thanking 
them for this renewed expression of their 
friendship, he exclaimed: “ My heart is so 
full of affection and gratitude toward my 
friends that it has no room for thought of 
revenge upon my enemies.” 

The secret of the man’s success in politics is 
an unusual combination of brain-power and 
flow of soul. 

The Governor’s rare power of expression, 
whether in informal speech or in formal ad- 
dress, always leaves his hearers with at least 
some single phrase or sentence impressed upon 
the memory. Quoting almost at random, let 
me conclude with a few sentences illustrative 
of this power: 

Before the Roosevelt Club in Denver, June 
2, 1902: 

Do not fear the title of reformer, but put the 
true meaning upon the word. The reformer who 
destroys is the enemy of mankind. The reformer 
whose cry is “march on” is the benefactor of his 
race. In a country like ours, whose foundation 
stones were* laid by the hands of patriots, and 
whose structure is cemented by the blood of 
heroes, where justice and equality have been the 
watchwords of our commanders, what we need 1s 
not revolution, but evolution. We need reformers 
who recognize that what we have is good, but that 


it may be better; men and women who devote 
their lives not to tearing down, but to building up. 

At the reciprocity convention in Chicago, 
August 17, 1905: 

I appeal to the protectionists of the United 
States to stand by the old doctrine; to follow 
Blaine and Garfield, Sherman and McKinley, and 
not to confound the time-honored and time-tried 
policies exemplified in these leaders of men and 
leaders of thought with the selfish fallacies that 
are now proclaimed as the faith of the fathers, 











SIR ROBERT HART: THE BRITON WHO BECAME 
A DICTATOR IN CHINA 


BY RALPH H. GRAVES. 


F it is true that Great Britain intends to 

permit the overthrow of Sir Robert Hart, 

for nearly half a century Inspector General of 

Imperial Maritime Customs in China, that 
fact alone gives 4 


ment in the finances of the land was perfected 
unless his was the guiding hand. And not un- 
til he had established China on a firm com- 
mercial footing among the nations of the earth 

did there arise in 





evidence of what 


the empire a fac- 





his master genius 
has done to uplift 
the civilization of 
his adopted coun- 
try. A score of 
years ago it would 
have been unthink- 
able that commer- 
cial Europe would 
jeopardize its in- 
terests by allowing 
the “ Wizard of 
the East” to be 
supplanted. If 
there is to-day 
enough honesty, 
enough efficiency, 
and enough meth- 
od in the Chinese 
Government for 
the unaided con- | 
trol of its most 
important depart- | 
ment, the new con- 
ditions are due to 
his influence and 
to the teachings he 








tion strong enough 
to threaten his po- 
sition seriously. 
Even now, though 
the modernized 
court has assumed 
to appoint two 
native adminis- 
trators as his su- 
periors, there is 
doubt whether 
Great Britain will 
suffer him to be 
deposed from the 
post created after 
the collections of 
Chinese customs 
were intrusted by 
treaty to foreign 
supervision. 
What wil! be 
the outcome of the 
present complica- 
tion is a secret of 
the future, as yet 
unsolved by the 
students of inter- 
national politics in 











has imparted since 








he began to devote 
his life to the ser- 
vice of a nation 
distinguished for 
the rottenness of its business system, the inse- 
curity of its state finances, and the disrepute 
of its international credit. 


BUILDER OF AN EFFICIENT GOVERNMENT. 


Incredible as it seems, this Irish-born immi- 
grant rose to be a power greater than the 
Dowager-Empress in the management of Chi- 
nese affairs. For a quarter of a century he 
was a dictator. No treaty of importance was 
ratified by the Tsungli-Yamen until his coun- 
sel had been sought. No fore‘zn loan was con- 
tracted without his sanction. No improve- 


SIR ROBERT HART. 
(In his office at Peking.) 


the Orient. But 
whether or not the 
time has come for 
China to take 
charge of her own business, the story of Sir 
Robert Hart and his work will continue to be 
the story of the empire’s rise from commercial 
depravity. 

Out of nothing the British reorganizer built 
up a system unsurpassed by any machine of its 
kind in the world. When he went to China 
in 1854 as a student interpreter in the Hong- 
kong consulate, just after he had been grad- 
uated from Queen’s College in Belfast, only 
the single port of Shanghai was included in 
the customs service. Nine years later, when 
he became inspector general at the age of 
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twenty-eight, there were but five ports under 
the department. The foreign commissioners, 
appointed at the request of the merchants of 
Shanghai after the Taiping rebellion of the 
early fifties, had hardly made a start toward 
rescuing the service from the chaos of native 
control. 
CHINA’S “ FINANCIAL PILOT.” 

Having mastered the Chinese language and 
familiarized himself with local conditions dur- 
ing four years of work as a deputy in the serv- 
ice, which he had entered after obtaining spe- 
cial permission to resign his British consular 
post in 1859, the inspector general set about 
the gigantic task of creating a modern business 
organization amid surroundings of superstiti- 
tion, ignorance, prejudice, and dishonesty. 
The results of his labors are known. How 
he accomplished them has not been explained, 
for his modesty is proportionate to his achieve- 
ments. 

In less than two decades he had become 
necessary to China. ‘The government recog- 
nized him as the helmsman of the only branch 
from which it could expect revenues honestly 
collected and sure to materialize. He was re- 
warded with decorations of rank that made 
him equal to the highest mandarins. Grad- 
ually his authority extended beyond the cus- 
toms. He became the financial pilot of the 
empire. In matters of foreign policy and 
trade, his word was law. ‘The Dowager-Em- 
press, ‘T'si-An, despot of the Imperial Court, 
bowed to his judgment. When the Tsungli- 
Yamen authorized a treaty or instituted a pub- 
lic improvement, although its decrees made no 
mention of the British censor’s name, the au- 
thor of the treaty or the inventor of the inno- 
vation was Sir Robert Hart; and when some 
one must be found to put into effect the new 
plan, the inspector general of maritime cus- 
toms was the only man fitted for the responsi- 
bility. 

Without relaxing his watchfulness over the 
customs service, which, grew rapidly until it 
embraced all the ports of entry along the 4,000 
miles of coast line, he undertook and perfected 
the government’s system of lighthouses on 
ocean and rivers, organized and directed an 
armed fleet patrolling the water of the ome 


for protection against smugglers, arranged ‘he 
big loans that were to link the Flowery King” 


dom with the western w orld, and finally estab- 
lished the national postal system, of which he 
became inspector general in 1896. 

From every nation of the West, as well as 
from his native Oriental employers, he re- 
ceived the highest honors. In Great Britain 
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he was created a baronet in 1893, having al- 
ready become a Knight of the Grand Cross of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George (G. 
C. M. G.) in 1889. ‘To those who know 
China, a mention of the native titles conferred 
upon him is enough to show his standing. 
After being decorated with the Civil Rank of 
the Third Class in 1864 and of the Second 
Class in 1869, he received the Red Button of 
the First Class in 1881, and the Peacock’s 
Feather and Double Dragon four years later. 
Then, in 1889, he was elevated to the Ances- 
tral Rank of the First Class of the First Order 
for Three Generations, which signified that 
the Emperor of China ennobled his ancestors 
for three generations, thus making of him a 
mandarin and a companion of the princes. 
His last elevation, in 1901, involving the 
brevet title of Junior Guardian of the Heir- 
Apparent, followed the Boxer troubles, during 
which, although reported in London dis- 
patches as among the dead, he continually 
risked his life in behalf of Peking’s foreign 
residents, refusing Prince Ching’s repeated of- 
fers to promote his escape from the anpextatty 
doomed British colony. 


Along with his new honors in China, he was 
the recipient of decorations year by year from 
the sovereigns of Europe. So great had his 
fame become, and so much were his services 
in demand as a diplomatic arbiter and financial 
go-between, that they vied with one another in 
doing him honor. The King of Sweden and 
Norway made him a Chevalier of the Order 
of Wasa. Belgium appointed him a Grand 
Officer of the Order of Leopold. The Vati- 
can named him a Commander of the Order of 
Pius IX. The King of Italy conferred on 
him the badge of the Order of the Crown. 
France elected him to the Legion of Honor. 
Germany, Austria, and Portugal awarded him 
similar decorations. Educational institutions 
of Europe and America gave him honorary 
degrees. Scientific societies voted him their 
fellowships. Mercantile associations sent him 
testimonials in every language spoken by trad- 
ers the world over. At the height of his 
power Great Britain offered to make him her 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to China. That was in 1885. It 
was at the personal solicitation of the 
T).wager-Empress that he aeclined the posi- 
«oi, choosing once for all to lay aside any 
ambition he might have had in the line of ac- 
tive politics and to remain behind his desk in 
the little office at Peking. 


From tha: “fesk he has directed the customs. 
Of his 5,000 subordinates, including nearly 
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1,000 foreigners carefully selected, few have 
seen his face. ‘To the majority he is simply 
the I. G. But every one of the 5,000 knows 
that the I. G. is always “ on the job.” He has 
left Peking but three or four times in thirty 
years, and then only for very brief periods, 
having once gone to England and twice visited 
important ports, and it is said that he keeps 
track of every important employee in the serv- 
ice. It is not a vague, general surveillance, 
but a personal watch maintained by a perfect 
system of secret espionage, an endless regular- 
ity of formal reports, a continual application 
to details, and an unceasing industry. 


DISCIPLINE OF THE CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


The I. G. has been compared to a great 
spider in the center of a web of countless 
threads. His slightest beck causes the mesh 
to respond from its farthest borders. His grip 
is as firmly fixed upon the outermost strand 
as upon his nest in the middle. _ 

Wherever the import and export duty (7 
per cent. ad valorem) is collected by the cus- 
toms men, there his influence reaches. In each 
office, with its local commissioner, is the same 
rigid discipline that prevails at the Peking 
headquarters. The clerk who fails to report 
for duty promptly at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing is punished. ‘The bookkeeper making a 
mistake in his figures, or the man filing a 
carelessly written report, is sure to receive a 
rebuke, at least. A little bird, they say, flies 
to Peking with the news of every dereliction, 
and then there comes to the commissioner at 
the port a missive known as a T. L., which, 
being interpreted, is a threatening letter from 
headquarters. In the T. L. the commissioner 
is notified that So-and-So is not doing his 
work properly, or that such-and-such a duty is 
not well done. If the T. L. fails to accom- 
plish its purpose, an official head falls. The 
I. G. is relentless. 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG MEN IN 
THE SERVICE. 


With the aid of his secret service and his 
masses of reports, then, the Inspector General 
watches every cog in his vast machine. 
Though it is his custom to take immediate 
notice only of shortcomings and not to mete 


out praise for work well done, on the theory,,, 


that every man should do well what he has 
to do, promotions for the efficient are certain. 
The British scion of nobility or the Harvard 
graduate or the German student holding a 
commission from Sir Robert has !surued long 
ago that his lot is cast with an organization 


offering as high a rate of pay and as good 
prospects as any corporation on earth. 

These foreign employees, personally nom- 
inated by the I. G., hold the more important 
positions of the service. “They represent about 
twenty nationalities. Most of them are gen- 
tlemen by birth and education. The first re- 
quirement in every case is a knowledge of the 
official Chinese language, and the newcomer 
must spend two years at Peking to study it. 
Thereafter, too, he has to stand examinations 
periodically, his chances of promotion depend- 
ing upon his proficiency, inasmuch as few of 
the native subordinates can speak any other 
tongue. With the natives, however, the for- 
eign officer has little dealing outside of office 
hours. Every port has its foreign colony, so- 
cially separate, and to the customs men are 
furnished comfortable lodgings rent free. So 
long as they do their work for the “ Benevo- 


‘lent Despot,” as Sir Robert has been called, 


they are expected to enjoy life—a lazy life it 
is outside of the office, but one which few 
ever abandon when once they have become in- 
oculated with the bacillus Orientalis. 

In addition to the high salaries, the customs 
officers have side attractions that hold them in 
the service. Their standing socially and in a 
business way is equal. to that of the diplomatic 
and consular corps members, and while they 
are subjected, like the army and navy officers 
stationed in the Orient, to frequent transfers, 
they have the consolation of generous vaca- 
tions, as a furlough of two years, with one 
year’s pay, follows the first seven-year period 
of service and each five-year period thereafter. 

For the guidance of the 5,000, Sir Robert 
issues frequent volumes of orders and statistics. 
These are called the Yellow Books, and there 
are hundreds of them, written for the most 
part by the I. G. himself. They contain rules 
and amendments to rules, instructions cov- 
ering the values and appraisement of all 
classes of imported merchandise, and orders 
concerning every detail in the conduct of the 
service. It has been said that the Yellow 
Books alone represent enough work for an 
ordinary lifetime; but Sir Robert has crowded 
into fifty years the labors of a dozen ordinary 
lives, and the books have been a mere incident 
of his activities. 

AN OFFICE UNTOUCHED BY SCANDAL. 


A feature of the Imperial Customs—one 
that has been cited as evidencing the Inspector 
General’s foresight and ability to avert the 
suspicions of his suspicious employers—is the 
method of handling the moneys collected. Not 
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one cent passes through the hands of the for- 
eign employees, but all the moneys are paid 
through Chinese hands into a native bank hav- 
ing branches at the different ports. ‘Thus, the 
supervising aliens, although each transaction is 
under their eyes and thoroughly checked, can- 
not be open to a charge of mishandling the 
funds. The result of the plan has been that 
the Imperial Customs has never been touched 
by a breath of scandal, in which respect it 
stands alone among the divisions of the Chi- 
nese Government. Sir Robert’s system, as a 
further precaution against distrust, also pro- 
vides that a native ¢aotai shall act as a supple- 
mentary local commissioner at each port. ‘The 
taotai, while he has little to do with the actual 
management of the business, produces the sen- 
timental effect of giving to the natives a feeling 
of direct interest in their own affairs. 


THE “I. G.’S”” SOCIAL QUALITIES. 


The central office at Peking, so far as the 
I. G. is concerned, is divided into two sections, 
outer and inner. In office hours Sir Robert, 
like the clerks, stands behind a high desk in 
the outer room, where he is easily approached 
by those who have business to transact with 
him. After hours he retires to the inner 
sanctum, made famous as “the little room 
from which the Chinese Government gets its 
orders,” and there he continues his labors long 
after his staff has disappeared in the afternoon. 

Yet, despite his fondness for work, the In- 
spector General is the most sociable, as well as 
the most amiable and unassuming of men. At 
his home, set back in a spacious yard, he gives 
frequent entertainments that are celebrated in 
the capital. In the foreign colony there is no 
courtesy more welcome than an invitation to 
one of these gatherings. Of the I. G.’s fad all 
Peking has heard. It is a native band of 
musicians—the only Oriental orchestra, they 
say, that is trained to render Occidental music 
in first-class style. The band has been main- 
tained by Sir Robert for a score of years or 
more, and the older he grows the more he 
delights to boast of its attainments. That, in 
fact, is the only subject on which the modest 
autocrat has ever been heard to boast. 

Since Lady Hart and their three children 
returned to England, many years ago, Sir 
Robert has lived alone most of the time, and 
in the long intervals between visits from his 
family his social instincts have been his salva- 
tion. The whole-souled enjoyment he finds 
in entertaining, say his friends, has served to 
avert the ill-effects of continued labors upon 
his health, and at seventy-one years he still 


retains the vigor of his middle age. Either in 
the native costume, which he wears at court 
functions and on all other occasions where his 
Chinese rank requires it, or in the white linen 
suit of his working hours, he presents a striking 
figure, full of energy as well as of dignity and 
forcefulness. In his domestic circle he has 
been as successful in exerting his wonderful 
influence as in official life. His native servants 
idolize him, and through all the dangers of the 
Boxer rebellion they formed both a guard in 
the open and a detective force in secret for his 
protection, keeping him informed of the perils 
near by, while his equally trusted agents at 
court were continually watchful in nipping the 
plots hatched against him by jealous rivals. 
That the protection was complete was shown 
when even the powerful Li Hung Chang was 
thwarted in an attempt to carry out his plan 
for the substitution of a German chief of the 
Imperial Customs. The subsequent fall of Li 
was followed by fresh honors for Sir Robert. 

That Sir Robert Hart was able to reach 
his high position in China is attributable to his 
social qualities and his tact hardly less than 
to his genius for organization. He might have 
failed miserably, in spite of his industry and 
brains and mastery of detail, but for his ability 
to endear himself to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the West and his tactfulness in 
dealing with the native powers. It is related 
that the I. G. was never known to break the 
slightest rule of native official etiquette, of 
which he was a close student in all its ramifica- 
tions. Always respecting the national preju- 
dices and customs of the country, he succeeded 
in avoiding the rocks upon which other for- 
eigners at the imperial court had seen their 
fortunes wrecked, achieving such popularity as 
no other alien had ever gained, winning such 
confidence from his employers as would have 
been impossible for another outsider to obtain, 
and piercing the barriers of Oriental distrust 
that had been hitherto impregnable. 

As he was the only man living who could 
successfully urge reforms in a country hating 
reform, who could conduct negotiations for 
the benefit of Western commerce without ex- 
citing the suspicion of the East, the sole agent 
with judgment to proceed slowly enough and 
skill to advance fast enough, it was no wonder 
that the Inspector General of Imperial Mari- 
time Customs became the most powerful force 
in the Orient. If China to-day can do with- 
out him or dictate to him, it must be that 
China has thrown off the shackles of prejudice 
that once prevented her from conducting her 
own affairs or her dealings with other nations, 
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BY W. T. STEAD. 


N the cemetery of Tewin, early in July, we 

stood by the grave of Alfred Beit, and the 

choir.sang of ‘the peace of Jesus, perfect 
peace.” 

What a contrast this: peaceful funeral to 
other scenes which many of the hard-bitten 
South Africans at the graveside had witnessed 
as the result of this man’s energy, this man’s 
enterprise, this man’s ideals! At this grave- 
side were many of the late Victorian repre- 
sentatives of the old Elizabethan adventurers 
who had found their Spanish Main in Rho- 
desia and the Rand, and who owed more to 
the man in the open grave than to any other 
save to the man who sleeps in the Matoppos. 
Through what exciting adventures, financial 
and military, had they not followed him! 
What battles were not fought for him! What 
conquests had he not inspired! What devas- 
tation had he made, and what homesteads had 
not gone up in fiery burnt-offerings at his bid- 
ding! ‘“ Peace, perfect peace!” now at the 
grave maybe, but in lifetime the rattle of the 
stamps in the Rand, the roar of bursting shell, 
the ring of the rifle, and the sad moaning of 
the victims of the war—these sound louder 
than the silver notes of the tuneful choir. and 
from the shaded, flower-strewn God’s acre of 
Tewin we seem to see the vast sub-continent 
which this man helped to win, and then, being 
misguided, helped to ruin. 


THE PARENTS OF RHODESIA. 


Cecil Rhodes was the man, Alfred Beit the 
woman, in the political and financial marriage 
which had as its children the amalgamation 
of the Kimberley diamond mines, the open- 
ing up of the Rand, the conquest of Rhodesia, 
the raid, and the war. Rhodes was the fa- 
ther, Beit the mother, of Rhodesia. And in 
good sooth Alfred Beit loved Cecil Rhodes 
as Jonathan loved David, with a love and a 
loyalty passing the love of woman. Beit was 
essentially feminine in his mental characteris- 
tics. With his intuition he quickly conceived 
Rhodes’ ideas, and mothered them to their 
birth. Nor did he limit his labors to their 
gestation. After he had brought them to birth, 
he continued to brood over them with ceaseless 
anxiety. These schemes were Rhodes’ bairns ; 
he loved them more for their sire than for 


themselves. It is impossible to disassociate 
him from Mr. Rhodes, but it is as impossible 
to condemn him for his complicity in Mr. 
Rhodes’ errors more strongly than we would 
censure the wife who, for good or for ill, for 
better or for worse, casts in her lot with her 
husband. 

By this time everybody, even the most preju- 
diced, realizes the fact that Cecil Rhodes was 
a great man, of lofty ideas and of immense 
public spirit. He had initiative energy, cour- 
age, originality, and a passionate devotion to 
the country which gave him birth. People are 
only now beginning to realize that Alfred Beit 
was also a great man. His ideas, adopted from 
Rhodes in the first place,. were not less sin- 
cerely heid or faithfully served. He was su- 
perior to Rhodes in many things—in the quick- 
ness of his intuition, in the marvelousness of 
his memory, in his keen appreciation of men, 
in his financial genius. He was not inferior 
to him in courage, in resolution, and in the 
passionate devotion of his patriotism. 

On all affairs political Mr. Beit surrendered 
himself absolutely to Mr. Rhodes. He became 
as clay in the hands of that imperial potter. 
But stronger even than his devotion to Mr. 
Rhodes was his devotion to his own family. 
He loved his old mother even more than he 
loved Mr. Rhodes. The Beit family had be- 
come Christian generations back. He was no 
son of the synagogue. For his own race he 
had little enthusiasm. For Germany, the land 
of his birth, he had much sympathy; but he 
elected to repudiate his German nationality, in 
order that he might be naturalized as a British 
subject. Then he was an Africander, and he 
was convinced that it was better for everybody 
that South Africa should be under the British 
flag. 

If any one wants to know the kind of man 
Alfred Beit was, let him imagine the typical 
Randlord, the sordid and vulgar Hoggen- 
heimer of the Radical lampoons, and then let 
him realize that Alfred Beit was in almost 
every respect its exact antithesis and antipodes. 
He was a man of refinement, sensitive as a2 
woman, with the taste of an artist and the 
enthusiasm of a political visionary. Although 
a financier, he had a soul above finance. 
He was ever keenly interested in the great 
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THE LATE SOUTH AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE, ALFRED BEIT, IN HIS LIBRARY AT PARK LANE, LONDON. 


affairs of mankind. He was much more in- 
telligently concerned, for instance, in the in- 
ternal affairs of Russia than most of our cabi- 
net ministers. 


HIS PART IN THE BOER WAR. 


Alfred Beit was never hostile to the Dutch. 
If he had been allowed a free hand I do not 
believe there would ever have been a raid, and 
there never would have been a war. He ac- 
cepted the necessity for the reform movement 
in Johannesburg on the word only of Mr. 
Rhodes, whom he regarded as a kind of su- 
preme authority in politics. Everything Mr. 
Rhodes had taken in hand had prospered. He 
had obtained the charter, conquered Rho- 
desia, secured the support of the Africander 
Bond, and he had just been added to the Privy 
Council of the Empire. Who was Alfred 
Beit to oppose so heaven-sent a statesman in 
his own peculiar domain ? 


I first saw Mr. Beit after the raid in 1896. 
I had heard much about him, but I was not 
prepared to find him so charming, so simple, 
and so unassuming a man. He was expecting 
to go to jail for his share in the conspiracy. 
His doctor had warned him that his heart was 
so weak the excitement of arrest, trial, and 
imprisonment would probably prove fatal. 
Mr. Beit faced the prospect with characteristic 
imperturbability. It was all in the day’s work. 
He had done what Rhodes wanted him to do. 
He had failed, and he was prepared to face the 
music and pay the bill. He did not say so; 
nothing was more foreign to him than swag- 
ger. But when he left me I felt that there 
was at least one other South African who was 
of the same metal as Rhodes. 

On another subject he was always very em- 
phatic. He always protested that the Trans- 
vaal could and would and ought to pay the 
thirty millions promised to Mr. Chamberlain 
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as its share of the cost of the war. But, of 
course, everything hinged upon the prosperity 
of the mines. Mr. Beit, like many other 
British South Africans, was reluctantly driven 
to the conclusion that it was impossible to de- 
velop the mines without Chinese labor. ‘To 
that conviction he adhered to the end. He 
was ready to admit that politically it had been 
a bad move, but he maintained that it was a 
matter of life and death. Unless the mines 
were kept going the bottom would fall out of 
the economic situation in South Africa. As he 
was firmly convinced the mines could not be 
kept going without the Chinese, he accepted 
them as a disagreeable necessity. 

Mr. Beit was one of the original promoters 
of the Chartered Company. He felt he owed 
it to Mr. Rhodes’ memory to take a close, 
keen, and continuous interest in the develop- 
ment of Rhodesia. His last will and testa- 
ment contains an emphatic confession of his 
faith in the Cape to Cairo Railway. Listen to 
his credo: 


I believe that by the promotion, construction, 
and furtherance generally of railways, telegraphs 
(including wireless telegraph), and _ telephones, and 
kindred or other methods of transmission of per- 
sons, goods, and messages, civilization will be 
best advanced and expedited in Africa for the ben- 
efit of the inhabitants thereof, whether native or 
immigrant, 

As he backed his credo by a legacy of £1,- 
200,000, his faith was one which brings forth 
works. He also left £200,000 to be devoted 
to educational, public, and other charitable 


purposes in Rhodesia. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ALFRED BEIT. 


Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit were born 
in the same year, 1853; both were of such 
weak and delicate constitutions that they were 
sent to Kimberley, not so much to make their 
fortune as to save their lives. Alfred Beit’s 
father was a merchant in Hamburg. His 
mother—now an old lady of eighty-four— 
seems still to be in good health. His schooling 
was much interrupted by his ill-health, and 
he never enjoyed the advantages of a univer- 
sity education. He went as a lad of seven- 
teen into the office of L. Lippert & Co., a 
Hamburg firm which did a large business in 
South Africa. After he had been a junior 
clerk for five years, the discovery of diamonds 
at Kimberley led to his being sent to South 
Africa. He was young, industrious, and ca- 
pable. His health would benefit by the 
change. Off he went at the age of twenty- 
two, in possession, it is said, of about £2,000 
capital. He traveled up country 400 miles in 





a bullock wagon, and arrived at Kimberley 
just in the nick of time. Wernher (now Sir 
Julius) had been there four years earlier. 
Rhodes had but just arrived in Kimberley 
from Natal the previous year. The two men 
were strangers to each other, diverse in na- 
tionality, language, and temperament. Wern- 
her and Beit met as employees in the firm of 
Jules Porges & Co., in which they subse- 
quently became partners. Beit was interested 
in the Wernher properties for many years, 
even up to the time of his death. 

When Beit first met Rhodes I do not know, 
but the following anecdote of how they met is 
credited to Rhodes himself. Everybody 
in Kimberley knew every one else, and Rhodes 
soon became aware that Beit was one of the 
few men who counted in the diamond fields. 
Sooner or later it was certain they would 
come together. Beit worked early and late in 
the office. Rhodes used to be much more in 
the open. ‘I called at Porges’ late one even- 
ing,” said Rhodes, “ and there was Beit, work- 
ing away as usual. ‘Do you never take a 
rest?” I asked. ‘Not often,’ he replied. 
‘Well, what’s your game?’ said I. ‘I am 
going to control the whole diamond output 
before I am much older,’ he answered as he 
got off his stool. ‘That’s funny,’ I said. ‘I 
have made up my mind to do the same. We 
had better join hands,’” and join hands they 
did very shortly after. 


THE GREAT DE BEERS’ AMALGAMATION. 


Diamonds are valuable because they are 
scarce. ‘Lo produce too many diamonds is 
worse than to produce too few. ‘To make 
diamonds pay it was indispensable to control 
their output. To do this meant to amalgamate 
the whole of the interests in one gigantic com- 
bination. ‘To this work Messrs. Rhodes 
and Beit applied themselves. Rhodes supplied 
the driving power, Beit was the financial 
genius who enabled him to realize his vast 
and somewhat cloudy ideals. Nor was it only 
genius that Beit supplied. At one crucial mo- 
ment it was his readiness to advance £250,000 
out of his own pocket, or that of the firm he 
represented, which saved the situation. Beit 
advanced the money without commission or 
interest. 

There is no need to repeat the oft-told story 
of the war of giants that ensued when Rhodes 
and Beit on the one hand, and Barney Barnato 
on the other, fought for the control of the 
diamond mines. The story is much more 
American than English in its atmosphere. In 
the end, in the year 1880, Beit and Rhodes 
















































being at the time young men of twenty- 
seven, the De Beers Mining Company was 
formed, with a capital of £200,000, on which 


two years later a dividend of 3 per cent. was - 


paid. To-day the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Limited, has an issued share capital of 
£4,475,000, in shares of £2 10s. each, of 
which 790,000 are 40 per cent. cumulative 
preference and 1,000,000 deferred shares, to- 
gether with about £4,500,000 of debentures. 
Besides its vast undertakings in Cape Colony, 
the De Beers Company holds the preémptive 
right to any diamond mines discovered in the 


territories of the British South Africa and. 


Southwest African Companies, and its mo- 
nopoly has hitherto been so well maintained 
that regular dividends of 40 per cent. were 
distributed for several years prior to the war, 
and are now being paid at the increased rate 
of 50 per cent. on the deferred shares. 
Beit was one of the two remaining life gov- 
ernors, the other being his partner, Mr. (now 
Sir) Julius Charles Wernher. At the present 
time the market value of the De Beers under- 
taking is between £42,000,000 and £43,000,- 
000, and the company earned in 1900-01 a 
net profit of £2,688,000. 


HIS MODEST MUNIFICENCE. 


Of Beit’s munificence the world has heard 
little. He preferred to do good by stealth and 
blush to find it fame. He gave a park worth 
£200,000 to Johannesburg, which was his 
largest known gift in his lifetime. He gave 
another estate—the Frankenwald—to Johan- 
nesburg as the site for a university, which by 
his will he has endowed with another £200,- 
000. He gave £25,000 as a thank offering for 
his recovery to the Institute of Medical Science 
Fund of the London University, and he and 
his partner munificently endowed the Techno- 


logical College, which is to be the Charlotten- 


burg of South Kensington. He gave liberally 
to hospitals. He did not contribute to free 
libraries, but he made the largest gift that had 
been made for many years to any English uni- 
versity when he endowed a chair of colonial 
history at Oxford with an income of £1,310 
per annum. His private charities were large 
but unostentatious. Whatever he gave he gave 
with a kindly sympathy which doubled the 
value of the gift. 


BEIT’S LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


Beit’s will follows afar off the will of Cecil 
Rhodes. As Mr. Rhodes bequeathed Groote 
Schuur to Cape Town, so Mr. Beit bequeaths 
his park, Borstler Jager, to the city of Ham- 
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burg. As Rhodes created a special body of 
trustees to administer the £1,200,000 which 
he left for the extension of railway and tele- 
graph communications in Rhodesia, Beit lim- 
ited the number of his trustees to three—his 
brother, Otto; his partner, Sir Julius Wern- 
her, and his lawyer, Mr. Hawksley. Like 
Rhodes, Beit left no money for religious 
purposes. “ Educational, public, and chari- 
table purposes ”—the phrase is wide enough to 
cover everything, including religious endow- 
ments, if the trustees thought fit. The follow- 
ing table gives the chief bequests of the will: 


Cape-Cairo Railway Trust............. £1,200,000 
University of Johannesburg............ 200,000 
Educational purposes in Rhodesia....... 200,000 


London University, College of Technol- 


OMVER ys exo te en danne wens eo uea Ras 135,000 
London University, Medical Science 

ER ERNN CMa ss osu Sah res arnt VO cers Ad sled oct 25,000 
Rhodes University, Grahamstcwn..:... 25,000 
Education in Transvaal................ 20,000 
Education at Kimberley................ 15 000 
Education in Cape Colony............. 15,000 
Rhodes Memorial Fund................ 10,000 
Uintont Packs Clube. ce ccc cece cecn ewes 10,000 
King’s Hospital Fund................. 20,000 
Guys Hospital... <cc ce ssicccedenticness 20,000 
Mondo CHasitieS: <«.6. «+. 60:0 s0-0caeleeies « 20,000 
Hamburg: charities: .....6..6600scececcee 20,000 

MORAN san doc anes s leesa saaneeseens £1,935,000 


Altogether it is probable the bequests in the 
will represent £2,500,000 devoted to public 
purposes, of one sort or another, of which 
£1,750,000 goes to Africa. 

But to John Burns and to many others of 
his way of thinking Alfred Beit was a kind of 
devil. He was a kind of vampire-octopus 
draining the life-blood of South Africa. He 
was the typical landlord. He was the mag- 
nate at whose bidding the republics had been 
annexed after the homesteads of a nation had 
been given to the flames. He was Herr Beit, 
German-Jew, millionaire—what more need be 
said? To which I can only reply that while 
I regard the war with a detestation as deep as 
any man, and while I deplore as bitterly as 
any one the deplorable results of that great 
crime, I do not think that Mr. Beit from first 
to last did anything which he did not honestly 
believe would be for the benefit of the British 
Empire, of the world at large, and in the long 
run of the Boers themselves. That he de- 
ceived himself is possible enough. We all do 
that at some time in our lives, perhaps many 
times. But that Alfred Beit was as honest 
and straight and public-spirited a man as any 
I know of, that I feel certain, and I do not 
forget that I know John Burns. 
























THE LATE VISCOUNT KODAMA, 








GENERAL BARON OKU. 


KODAMA AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


A REALLY remarkable man, who, during 
his lifetime, was styled by those who 
knew the East, “the Japanese Kitchener,” 
“the Japanese Richelieu,” “the Japanese 
Leonardo da Vinci,” and “ the Japanese Na- 
poleon,” passed away when Viscount Kodama 
died on July 22, at the age of fifty-three. 
Kodama’s fame was little known outside of 
his own country, yet it was preéminently to 
him, “the brains of Japan’s army,” that was 
due the island empire’s recent victory over 
Russia. He was chief of the Japanese General 
Staff, and while Oyama nominally com- 
manded in the field, it was the little Baron 
Kodama whose brains worked out every detail 
of the campaign, and whose quick, virile in- 
telligence really directed all the movements of 
the Mikado’s armies. Kodama made the ma- 
chine and operated it. It has been said that 
he knew the disposition not only of every 
division, but of every battalion and every com- 
pany in his command of three-quarters of a 
million men. At the same time he was acting 
as governor of Formosa and directing the 
Japanese work of civilizing that island. This 
soldier-statesman was also artist, poet, finan- 
cier, diplomat and man of the world. Richard 
Barry, the war correspondent, who knew him 
as well as any Westerner, said of him: 





Kodama has exhibited in our age one of those 
rare individualities that are created out of the crux 
of a world-movement, as Cesar was lifted into the 
niche that built the corner-stone of the Roman Em- 
pire, as Napoleon rose out of the French Revolu- 
tion to lay the basis of modern Europe, as Alex- 
ander Hamilton hewed a place for us in our new 


world. He will be classed with Hamilton, 
not with Czsar or Napoleon, for he wrought not 
for himself. His dream was to do well 
the extremely hazardous and twice delicate job of 
stripping from Japan her swaddling clothes and of 
ushering her, full born, into the white light of day. 
Greatly is he to be envied, for before his eyes were 
closed in the last hush he had seen his dream come 
true. 

Just before his death Kodama was made 
Field Marshal, Commander in Chief of all 
the Japanese forces, was elevated to the rank 
of viscount, and decorated with the First 
Class Order of the Golden Kite. These were 
the highest honors his imperial master could 
confer on him. 

Kodama’s successor as chief of the General 
Staff is General Baron Hokyo Oku, who com- 
manded the Second Japanese Army in the war 
with Russia. This was the army which landed 
at Dalny and swept up the Liau Tung Penin- 
sula, defeating the Russians at Nanshan, 
Kaiping, Telissu Taschi-chao, and Haiching. 
General Oku is sixty-two years of age, and a 
veteran of the Satsuma rebellion of 1877-78. 






































STUDENTS AT WORK IN THE WHEELWRIGHT SHOP OF THE HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL 


INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VIRGINIA. 


WHAT HAMPTON 


MEANS BY 


**EDUCATION,”’ 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


|X no other part of the country are there 

just now such marks of a varied and rapid 
progress as in the South. ‘The towns are tak- 
ing on new and modern forms through the 
awakening touch of manufacturing capital, and 
the country is changing through the applica- 
tion of better methods in agriculture. Forests 
and mines are yielding larger returns of wealth 
every year, and prosperity is far more widely 
diffused than ever before. The changes that 
have come about within fifteen or twenty 
years in all these regards are marvelous, even 
to those familiar with the development of the 
upper Mississippi Valley and the further 
Northwest. 

Yet those acquainted with the resources of 
the South are well aware that this new eco- 
nomic movement is only in its beginnings. 
But a mere fraction of the water-power of 
the streams flowing from the Appalachian 
highlands has been utilized as yet for operat- 
ing factories and generating electric power. 
The supplies of iron and coal are inexhausti- 
ble and will be drawn upon in ever-increasing 
quantities. As for agricultural possibilities, 
present results are not one-fifth of what may 
be reasonably expected in a future not very 
distant. The cotton, hemp, and other fibers, 


the mineral deposits, the vast forests of hard 
wood and of pine—all these and many other 
considerations give assurance that the manu- 
factures of the South are to be not only of 
immense extent, but of great variety. At pres- 
ent most of the Southern people live on farms 
or in country communities and are not well 
housed. With the rapid development of pros- 
perity, human habitations throughout many 
States are destined to be rebuilt on a scale and 
in a manner that belong to an advanced civil- 
ization. 

The wonderful opportunities that the South 
offers will inevitably attract from the outside 
a good deal of fresh capital and not a little 
sturdy labor, both American and European. 
Nevertheless, for the most part, the develop- 
ment that the South is destined to make in 
the next twenty-five years is going to be 
brought about through the efforts of the people 
now living in the South, with their sons and 
daughters, applying their own energy and skill, 
and using their own modest accumulations of 
productive capital. 

Of these people now living in the South, 
nearly ten million belong to the colored race. 
Whatever fate may be theirs in the distant 
future, every one must know that for a long 
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EXAMINING MODERN PLOW. 


time to come these colored people must con- 
tinue to do a large share of the hard work 
that goes with Southern economic advance- 
ment. They will till the soil, build the roads, 
fell the forests, work in the mills, dig in the 
mines, and labor at many trades and handi- 
crafts. In any progressive region the largest 
item in the list of productive assets is the 
energy and skill of the workers; and this must 
be true of the South. The training of the 
rising generation is more essential than any- 
thing else to the growth of the Southern 
States in all that is desirable by way of mate- 
rial progress. 

It is more important to train the white race 
than the black, because the white race is domi- 
nant, and upon its well-being depends the 
maintenance of conditions under which other 
races may also hope to improve and prosper. 
If it were possible to do only the one thing 
and not the other, then it would be better for 
the colored race that all educational effort 
should be concentrated upon the training of 





WORKING IN THE GREENHOUSES, 


white children. For any one who understands 
the problems of the South must know. very 
well that to concentrate educational effort 
upon the children of the colored race, and to 
neglect meantime the white children, would 
be not only harmful to the negroes, but dis- 
astrous. : 

The dominant race must be well trained, or 
the race that is inferior in numbers and posi- 
tion will suffer deeply in a hundred ways. It 
happens, however, that there is no need to 
neglect the colored race while training the 
white children, and the disposition on the part 
of a few people to divert the policy of certain 
Southern States in such a direction is strongly 
condemned by the controlling forces of public 
opinion. Everywhere the Southern States are 
providing for negro education. The present 
wealth of the South is not so great as to ren- 





CLASS IN AGRICULTURE STUDYING THE MARKETING 
OF CROPS. 


der it easy to raise the taxes necessary for 
the support of two sets of schools. All the 
more credit, therefore, is due to the Southern 
people for the manner in which they are en- 
deavoring to provide education for the colored 
children. : 

This is their fixed policy, and they will not 
depart from it. It is earnestly to be hoped, 
therefore, that they will make the policy a 
pronounced success. Among many people of 
intelligence there is in the South a strong 
prejudice against the education of negroes, and 
it is a great mistake to refuse to see that there 
has been some foundation for such an attitude 
of mind. Everything depends upon the right 
conception of what education means. If edu- 
cation means to create in young negroes a 
distaste for the practical life and work that 
fall properly to their lot in this generation, 
education is a mistake, But if one has a 
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STUDENTS MENDING SHOES IN THE COBBLING SHOP. 


wiser conception of education, and means by 
it the sort of early training that will increase 
the efficiency of workers and thus promote the 
character, security, and prosperity of commu- 
nities, then education is certainly no mistake, 
but the most desirable thing possible. 

Since, then, it is the policy of the Southern 
States to provide schools for negro children, it 
is of the utmost importance that these schools 
should be of the right kind, and that the State 
should be well repaid, by practical results, for 
the money it spends in providing schoolhouses 
and employing teachers. It is from this 
standpoint,—that of the right kind of educa- 
tion,—and from the additional standpoint of 
the present and prospective development of 
the South, that the earnest attention of intelli- 
gent Southern people ought to be directed to 
the remarkable work carried on at the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute, lo- 
cated near Old Point Comfort, at Hampton, 
Virginia. Quite apart from its relation to 
race problems and Southern progress, Hamp- 
ton would be worth careful study from the 
standpoint of its educational methods. In an 
article published some years ago in the RE- 


VIEW OF Reviews I attempted to set forth 
these methods, under the title, “ Learning by 
Doing at Hampton.” - 

There is no institution in the world, in my 
judgment, which so well exemplifies the pos- 
sibility of training young people through prac- 
tical methods as does this institute at Hamp- 
ton. It attempts to give its pupils standards 
of life and conduct, and so to lead them step 
by step as to have fitted them in a rounded, 
symmetrical way for usefulness in life before 
it sends them out into the world. Since the 
minds that control this institution under- 
stand that the pupils have lives of work 
before them, it undertakes from the very 
beginning to teach them how to work in- 
telligently and efficiently, and it makes real 
workers of them, so that they may take their 
place in the outside world without any difh- 
culty of adjustment. 

They are instructed in all departments of 
Southern farming, and they manage to learn a 
good deal about the sciences that underlie 
agriculture. But they learn all these things 
experimentally, doing plenty of hard, practical 
work every day while learning from their in- 
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structors. In the same manner they work in 
the shops of the school and learn many prac- 
tical trades. The girls in the school learn 
everything pertaining to cooking, sewing, and 
practical housekeeping, while also learning 
gardening and many other useful every-day 
subjects. The educational methods that have 
been developed at Hampton through a long 
experience are so notable that educators in 
other countries as well as our own have come 
to recognize their importance. 

But for the South, the special reason for 
interest just now in the work at Hampton lies 
in the direct bearing of that work upon what 
the South hopes and means to accomplish for 
itself in the coming decade. In its shops and 
mills and on its farms, in its dairies and in its 
varied industrial departments, Hampton is 
year by year training hundreds of young ne- 
groes for fitness to participate in the work of 
Southern development. But it is performing 
a more important task than the training of 
skilled farmers or artisans, for it is training 
a generation of splendid teachers, each one of 
whom can go out and take charge of a negro 
school and make that school the center for 
improvement in the surrounding negro com- 
munity. 

Almost if not quite the chief obstacle tow- 
ard the education of the negro race has been 
the lack of trained teachers, of the right atti- 
tude toward their work, to take charge of the 
schools for colored children. It is one thing 
for the State, or county, or district, to provide 
means to carry on the colored schools, and it 
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INSPECTING MILK, 


is quite a different thing to secure a negro 
teacher, man or woman, who can make that 
school the center of real progress in the neigh- 
borhood. ‘There are other institutions train- 
ing negro teachers in the South and doing it 
admirably, but in my opinion Hampton is the 
best of all and the one that stands out as the 
conspicuous type. 

The young woman or the young man 
trained at Hampton to ‘go out and teach a col- 
ored school has totally different notions from 
those of the old-fashioned routine country 
teacher. ‘The conventional work of teaching 
a country school has in all parts of the country 
heretofore been of a narrow character. It has 
been based almost entirely upon the idea that 
the education of children consisted in having 
them learn in a routine way the lessons set 
down in a series of elementary textbooks. 
Most of this elementary 
textbook study has been of 
the mummery sort, pure 
and simple. 

If this has been true of 
country schools for white 
children, it has not been 
less true, certainly, of 
those for young negroes. 
There was once a time 
when American country 
home life gave such a va- 
ried practical training to 
the boys and girls that the 
book learning was all that 
the teacher in the little 
red schoolhouse was ex- 
pected to impart. Those 
earlier conditions of life, 
however, not uncom- 
monly produced teachers 
of a considerable degree 
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CLASS IN DRESSMAKING IN THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE BUILDING. 


of originality and strength of mind, who knew 
how to make their schools count not a little for 
the culture of the community. Under the con- 
ditions of our own day it is desirable to make 
the school stand for a much larger factor in 
the training of the young, and it is necessary 
therefore that teachers should realize the im- 
portance of their duties and opportunities. 
The Hampton system produces young men 
and women who can themselves do things, and 
their conception of what school teaching 
means is something very different from the 


mere old-fashioned learning by rote of daily 


lessons in dog-eared elementary textbooks. 
Each Hampton-trained teacher is expected to 
make the country schoolhouse the center for 
real neighborhood missionary work for the 
advancement of the colored race. These 
country teachers come back to Hampton at 
commencement time year after year, many of 
them to spend the summer in getting further 
training, and they are expected to report upon 
what they have been able to accomplish. 

They use the schoolhouse grounds to give 
practical lessons in gardening. They teach 
simple kinds: of manual training and show the 
children how they may be of use at home. 


They give the girls lessons in neatness, and 
they expect these lessons to produce results 
clearly visible when the teacher makes her 
frequent rounds to visit the parents and to 
advise them upon all.the practical problems of 
family life. 

It is perhaps not necessary to dwell at fur- 
ther length upon this new conception of the 
work of the country teacher. Nobody can 
fully comprehend how much it signifies unless 
he has taken the trouble to follow up one 
case after another and learn what this new 
method of teaching means and how wide- 
spread and auspicious are the results. For let 
me repeat again, and yet again, that nowadays 
in the matter of popular education, everything 
depends on what one means by the word, and 
what methods one uses to produce the desired 
results. 

What Hampton means by education is the 
fitting of young people for the work they 
have to do in life; and the method it uses is 
that of going straight at the desired end with- 
out wasting a day. For the Hampton In- 
stitute is a life, rather than a school. Its stu- 
dents are at work as well as at study. They 
are building up habits of order and self-con- 
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soap and water, and to 

















turn the mind to other 
useful, interesting things. 

It is true that Hamp- 
ton has facilities in its 
great barns, its model 
shops, its dairy, and its 
other departments of a far 
more elaborate and per- 
fect sort than the young 
negro will be likely to find 
elsewhere in subsequent 
years. But the school sup- 
plies the corrective, for it 
carefully teaches him how 
to carry on a small farm 
under the conditions that 
the small farmer must ex- 











CHAIR-CANING, MATTRESS-MAKING AND UPHOLSTERING. 


trol and steady industry. On the farm lands 
of Hampton or in the varied shops, where 
practical trades are both taught and worked 
at, the boys face all the conditions of practical 
toil. But they also learn that when the day’s 


work is done it is feasible to use plenty of 


pect to encounter. The 
girls are taught how to 
keep house in a very small 
establishment on such an income as they may 
reasonably look forward to possessing. 

* One of the most interesting features of the 
Hampton Institute is the Whittier School for 
the small negro children of the immediate 
neighborhood. About six hundred of these 



































STUDENTS AT WORK IN 


THE MACHINE SHOPS. 
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THE DAIRY BARN ON THE “ SHELLBANKS” FARM.—A LARGE TRACT CWNED BY THE SCHOOL SEVERAL MILES 
DISTANT. 


children are instructed in this school, the 
actual teaching being almost entirely done by 
colored girls, who belong to the advanced 
classes of the Hampton Institute, and who are 
expecting within a year or more to go out as 
teachers of colored children in the towns, vil- 
lages, or country districts of Virginia and 
neighboring States. “These pupil-teachers are 
receiving the finest possible training in the art 
of giving instruction, their work being under 
the direction of a great authority upon normal 
school methods, 

The method used in teaching arithmetic is 
characteristic of the way in which all subjects 
are taught at Hampton. It is not merely 
textbook or blackboard work in abstract num- 
bers, but it is the practical arithmetic of daily 
life. Liquid measure is taught in connection 
with the practjcal business of the dairy, which 
sells milk to the great hotels of the region. 
Land measure is taught upon the ground it- 
self, and the pupil does not merely read and 


write the word acre, but stakes an acre out 
upon the actual ground. ‘The girls learn - 
arithmetic in connection with the measure- 
ments in dressmaking or cooking. There is a 
mathematical side to the work of every prac- 
tical trade, and so all the problems of arith- 
metic, in so far as it is desirable to teach that 
subject, are given a practical character. Thus, 
the boy who learns to lay brick learns to make 
the necessary calculations that go with the 
mason’s trade. Newspapers and periodicals 
are constantly used as furnishing facts to sup- 


_ ply problems in arithmetic, geography, and 


the various other general subjects of school 
instruction, 

The agricuitural department has been espe- 
cially developed during the past year in its 
teaching methods, and a greatly increased _per- 
centage of the Hampton pupils are now fit- 
ting themselves by careful training either to 
carry on farms for themselves or to act as 
farm managers, or as teachers of agriculture 





THE NEW BARN ON THE SCHOOL GROUNDS,—REMARKABLY WELL APPOINTED IN EVERY WAY. 














A CLASS STUDYING METHODS OF CREAMING. 


in other institutions. Besides the regular un- 
dergraduate course in agriculture, Hampton 
has also now provided for an extended post- 
graduate course, so that colored normal 
schools and institutions all over the South may 
be able in the future to obtain from Hampton 
teachers qualified to direct departments of 
agricultural training.. Each year Hampton is 
more and more careful in sifting the quality 
of new students admitted, in order to send out 
graduates of exceptional ability, character, and 
thoroughness of training for leadership in 
negro education and progress wherever they 
may find their fields of work. Professor 
Bishop, at the head of the agricultural depart- 





LESSONS ON TILLING THE SOIL. 
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ment, makes an annual 
report on the methods 
of teaching in his lines, 
which would be of inter- 
est to all our readers, and 
from which the following 
is an extract: 

The course in elementary 
theoretical agriculture 
which is given to every stu- 
dent at Hampton along with 
and as an important part of 
the academic training has 
been most carefully worked 
out to meet the needs of the 
students. It begins with 
the kindergarten children of 
the Whittier School and, 
extending through the 
grades there, includes na- 
ture study and school gar- 
dening. In the Academic 
Department at the institute 
each student has agriculture 
two. periods a week for 
three years. No student 
takes any course at Hampton* without learn- 
ing much of the best methods of handling 
soils, plants, and animals. In addition to this we 
have a graduate course of three years open only 
to those who have been graduated from the Aca- 
demic Department or who have taken similar work 
elsewhere. As soon as he finishes his course the 
graduate student is in demand as a teacher in 
other schools, either to establish agricultura! 
courses or to teach those already established. 
With the beginning of this year a course in under- 
graduate agriculture has been started by which it 
is planned to fit young men to go on farms and 
handle them intelligently and profitably. 

The undergraduate course as outlined is in brief 
as follows: 

The student works in field, garden, greenhouse, 
or barn from seven in the morning till three in the 
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THE NEW GREENHOUSES. 


afternoon, when he has a study period of two 
hours. This includes a thirty-minute recitation on 
agricultural subjects four days in the week and a 
review of the week’s work out of doors with his 
instructor one day in the week. At night he has 
three periods of regular academic work, including 
agriculture. 

In December he goes to the Trade School and 
takes a month of practical carpentry so as to learn 
the use of tools and be able to do his own repair 
work on the farm, build a poultry house, etc. In 
January he goes to the wheelwright and black- 
smith shops and gets acquainted with plain repair 
work on wagons. In February at the paint shop 
he learns how to mix paints and spread them on 
plain work, and in the mason’s department how to 
mix and lay a cement floor for stalls or barn, and 
how to lay brick in a pier or chimney. One week 
is spent in the harness shop, learning how to mend 
a harness without strings and wire, that rainy days 





LABORATORY WORK IN AGRICULTURE, 


on the farm may be busy ones. Mechanical draw- 
ing is also given that he may not only read but 
make simple plans. 

Spring work begins outside in March and the 
student comes back to argiculture work in the gar- 
den, continuing through the summer, learning how 
to plant, grow, gather, and store or prepare for 
market all the vegetables that can be grown at 
Hampton. 

At the beginning of the second year he takes 
up further garden work: (1) the cultivation of 
fruits in orchards, including pruning and spraying; 
and (2) the handling of crops under glass—cold 
frame, forcing house, and greenhouse work. 

The third year he will study animal husbandry, 
the care of stock in the dairy and horse barns and 
the care of poultry and bees in summer. 


Every line of the above extract is a revela- 
tion in the modern methods of teaching. And 
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let it be remembered that this kind of training 
in agriculture goes along with a well-rounded 
development of mental and physical traits, so 
that the student is graduated not merely as a 
young man who has been taught about farm 
work, but as one who has developed right 
views of manhood and citizenship and of duty 
toward one’s self and one’s fellow-men. 

So elaborate is the work of this great in- 
stitution that in this comment upon its educa- 
tional methods I have not attempted to explain 
or describe its life and work in detail. The 
illustrations that accompany this article are 
selected as suggesting the kind of instruction 
and work that Hampton carries on, but it 
would require hundreds of such pictures to 
give anything like a complete record of the 
varied activities cf the place. I have not even 
mentioned the interesting contingent of young 
Indians sent by the United States Govern- 
ment to share in the benefits of the Hampton 
life and method, for the great mass of the 
student body is made up of young negroes, and 





Hampton’s real mission is to the negro race,— 
unless, indeed, one takes the deeper and more 
philosophical view that Hampton’s mission 
is to the white population of the South, 
inasmuch as the right training of the negroes 
is even more essential to the dominant race 
than to the one that holds a_ secondary 
position. 

Every intelligent Southern man and woman 
must henceforth begin to see how closely the 
business of education is related to the welfare 
in every aspect of the whole population of the 
Southern States. And with this recognition 
there must be a closer acquaintance with the 
educational agencies that are doing the work. 
A visit to the shops and farms and school- 
rooms of the Hampton Institute will prove to 
be worth while to any one interested in the 
general question of education, and peculiarly 
instructive to those who wish to go thor- 
oughly into the problem of training for life, as 
related to the great negro. population of the 
Southern States. 





CLASS IN ARITHMETIC STUDYING PRCBLEM IN BRICKLAYING. 



































THE ELECTRICITY CLASS OF THE RAILROAD Y. M. C. A. AT TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
(This class is constructing a complete electric car-lighting equipment.) 


SCHOOLS FOR THE OUT-OF-SCHOOL. 
BY H. V. ROSS. 


AN the man whose daylight hours are oc- 
cupied by his business be profitably in- 
structed in an evening school on the subject- 
matter of that business? A few years ago the 
suggestion would have seemed chimerical in 
the extreme. To-day, after the experiment 
has been tried, there is abundant testimony to 
its feasibility. 

A man who has been in business for twenty- 
five years and is at present the auditor for a 
leading metropolitan newspaper was asked his 
cpinion of the “ business-economy ”’ class con- 
ducted, as part of its evening-school work for 
employed men, by the West Side Young 
Men’s Christian Association of New York 
City. 

“TI found the courses of incalculable bene- 
fit,” he said, “ and if I couldn’t get the same 
instruction in any other way I wouldn’t ex- 
change it for a great deal of money. As I am 
a busy man, the question with me when I 
joined the class was not about the fee, but 
whether the results would repay me for my 
time. I was amply repaid. Most of the lec- 
turers were experts in their lines, and while 
in many cases the principles enunciated were 
as old as business, their working out by these 
men was different and gave the students a 
new perspective. ‘There were several prac- 
tical points developed, too, that I have applied 
to conditions in this office with good effect, 
chiefly in the economy of time. But the ben- 





efit to me was mostly in the broadening of 
my outlook. ‘The course was excellent for 
showing the business man how others do things 
and lifting him out of his circular rut, for it 
seems to me that many business men go in a 
circle. If the Association offers as good a 
course next year I shall be glad to attend it 
again.” 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


The above may be taken as a sample testi- 
mony to the practical value of a recently de- 
veloped phase of educational work—the indus- 
trial and commercial classes for employed men, 
which now form an important part of the 
evening-school work of many Young Men’s 
Christian Associations throughout the coun- 
try. This movement to meet the professional, 
educational needs of ambitious young men, 
already harnessed to their life work, was begun 
something like five years ago, has attained to 
national importance, and possesses enormous 
possibilities of development. It has received 
warm commendation from men of all sorts 
and degrees, including captains of industry, 
merchant princes, university presidents, edu- 
cators, and business men generally, among 
whom may be named John Wanamaker, 
David Starr Jordan, Henry N. Tifft, Pro- 
fessor Julius Sachs, and William T. Harris, 
formerly United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 
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CLASS IN ADVANCED CHEMISTRY AT THE BOSTON Y. M. C. A. 


In scores of towns and cities the work is 
now going on, and many others will soon see 
it inaugurated. ‘Thirty-six associations located 
in the principal industrial centres of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island are running even- 
ing-schools, in which employed men _ receive 
business, technical, and industrial training; 
and, furthermore, steps have already been taken 
to provide vocational instruction for boot and 
shoe makers and workers in the woollen mills 
at Pittsfield, Mass. About a year ago the 
association in Worcester, Mass., in which city 
there are said to be upwards of 25,000 men 
employed in machine shops and factories, aus- 
piciously instituted evening trade schools in 
drafting, steam engineering, automobile engi- 
neering, and other kindred subjects, and is 
making plans for great enlargement of the 
work. At about the same time the association 
at Reading, Pa., started evening classes in 
machine designing, applied mechanics, chem- 
istry for textile workers and dyers, and the 
metallurgy of iron and steel. Similar work 
adapted to individual localities is being car- 
ried on all over the country. In the Penn- 
sylvania coal regions night classes in the sci- 
ence of mining are conducted for young men 
employed in the mines; in Montreal and many 
other towns and cities are classes in telegraphy 
for prospective train despatchers ; in Winnipeg, 
a class for gasoline engineers; in San Fran- 
cisco and Elizabeth, N. J., classes in naval 
architecture; in Trenton, N. J., a class for 
rubber workers; in Portland, Ore., a class in 
forestry for men in the lumber business, an- 
other for poultry and egg dealers, and a school 


for plumbers; and in Buffalo, N. Y., courses 
in navigation for lake seamen during the win- 
ter months. These instances show the adapta- 
bility of the movement and its rapid spread. 
New subjects are being aded to the curriculum 
yearly, and the enrollment of students is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

In some respects no association has achieved 
greater success educationally than that in 
Boston. Its Evening Institute, which runs 
seven different schools in four buildings, had 
last year a faculty of 110 teachers and 1,522 
students; and it was there: that the first auto- 
mobile school in America was established. 
The institute, now in its tenth year, has won 
recognition as the leading evening school in 
New England, and as one of the great schools 
of the country. But of the few associations 
that have displayed initiative and enterprise 
in providing for the educational needs of em- 
ployed men, none has won more individual 
distinction than the West Side Y. M. C. A. 
of New York City. Its educational depart- 
ment has, in point of fact, become a popular 
university of business training, with enrolled 
students last year to the number of about 
1,200. Of this total, 800 regularly attended 
the special vocational classes. Something like 
9o per cent. of these were employed men seek- 
ing a wider knowledge in special vocations 
from authorities able to shed light upon their 
problems; the other 10 per cent. was made up 
of men who were glad to get special training, 
in some cases for business ends, in others for 
those of pleasure. Their average age was 
about twenty-seven years. In many instances 
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these men came from outlying towns, and a 
few came from distant points. Sixteen per 
cent. of them had college diplomas. 


MILLIONAIRE'.AND OFFICE BOY TAUGHT IN 
THE SAME SCHOOL. 


It would be hard to find such an assort- 
ment of pupils in any other educational institu- 
tion in the world. Among them were finan- 
ciers from Wall Street, office boys, million- 
aires, clerks earning $10 a week, heads of en- 
terprises, and presidents of companies,—men 
of assured place and name in the business 
world, and ambitious striplings, who may some 
time be kings in the market place. But the 
personnel of its students is not the only re- 
markable thing about the West Side school, 
for quite as remarkable is the faculty of more 
than eighty instructors. These are some of 
the ablest and busiest men in the various voca- 
tions, who for moderate pay, and in some cases 
without pay, gladly perform the duty asked of 
them. Most of them are college-trained, but 
this fact is taken into account less than their 
professional eminence and fitness for being the 
practical teachers of practical men. In every 
case these instructors are doers rather than 
theorizers. Some account of the more strik- 


ing courses which they conduct will illustrate 
the scope and character of the work as carried 
on all over the continent. 





PATTERN-MAKING SHOP OPERATED IN CONNECTION WITH THE Y. M. C. A. EVENING SCHOOL AT DAYTON, OHIO. 
(Twelve pupils were enrolled in this class.) 
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SALESMEN INSTRUCTED IN DECORATIVE ART. 


First in order of establishment and one of 
the most interesting is the school of practical 
‘art in house furnishing and decorating, which 
began as a class in the autumn of 1903. So 
far as is known, it was the first attempt made 
anywhere to give practical instruction in form 
and color harmonies, combined with a histori- 
cal survey of the classic and Renaissance pe- 
riods. The idea was suggested to the educa- 
tional director by a salesman in one of the 
large stores. Forthwith the heads of promi- 
nent firms were asked if they were satisfied 
with the technical knowledge and equipment 
of their helpers. The answer came _ so 
strongly in the negative that the class in art 
was at once projected. ; 

It began its career with an enrollment of 
forty men. It has now developed into a school 
enrolling more than one hundred. The courses 
are given under the supervision of Prof. 
Frank Alvah Parsons, of Columbia University 
and the New York School of Art, who is as- 
sisted by experts in the various lines, among 
them being Sir C. Purdon Clarke, head of 
the Metropolitan Museum of -Art in New 
York, and Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, of Colum- 
bia University. Materials.for illustration and 
experiment are supplied free by some of the 
best furnishing and decorating firms in the 
city, ranging from curtains, rugs, and costly 
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textiles, such as are used 
in a Fifth Avenue man- 
sion, to the humbler fit- 
_ tings of the poor man’s 
flat. Every lesson is ap- 
plied in practice, whether 
it is the furnishing and 
decorating of a room, the 
framing and hanging of 
pictures, or the dressing 
of a shop window. 

From the beginning the 
school of art has been in 
the highest possible favor. 
Big carpet houses and 
decorators have indorsed 
it strongly and _ encour- 
aged their employees to 
avail themselves of its opportunities. One firm 
in particular has been represented in the school 
each year by fifteen or sixteen of its men. The 
members of tke school, too, have become en- 
thusiasts. One of them, who manages his own 
business, came regularly from New Haven 
three nights a week and never missed a lec- 
ture; and another, a buyer, came once a week 
from Pittsfield, Mass. The personnel of these 
classes is of high grade, consisting largely of 
the best type of salesmen from the leading fur- 
nishing and decorating houses of the city, 
besides some heads of firms and architects. 
Stated broadly, the purpose of the instruction 
is to make art connoisseurs of salesmen in 
decorative and house-furnishing lines and to 
enlarge the artistic knowledge of the people 
who buy from them. After taking the studies 
neither salesman nor purchaser can make the 
mistake of combining Mission furniture with 
Louis XV wall paper, or of expecting reds to 
harmonize with blues. ‘The widespread ap- 
proval of the art school denotes that it is fill- 
ing a well defined want, and that it will have 
been the pioneer of many of its kind all over 
the country. It has called forth inquiries from 
many quartérs, and has already found imi- 
tators in half a dozen different cities. 


STUDYING BUSINESS ECONOMY. 


Harrison §. Colburn, lately educational di- 
rector at the West Side Association, woke up 
one morning with a bright idea. ‘‘ Why,” he 
asked himself, ‘‘ can’t we teach business organ- 
ization and system right here in New York, 
the greatest business center in America?” He 
sought the advice of leading business econo- 
mists and experts and the heads of great manu- 
facturing plants in New York and other cities. 
They all urged the forming of a class in “ busi- 





A CLASS IN FREE-HAND DRAWING, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


ness economy.” It started out with a unique 
enrollment of forty members, whose average 
age was thirty-nine years. “There were six 
presidents of companies, one vice-president, six 
members of firms, two superintendents, seven 
managers, and a miscellaneous list, including 
an insurance agent, a lawyer, a business sys- 
tematizer, a chemist, a statistician, a book- 
keeper, and a clerk. These men represented 
thirty different and widely dissimilar lines of 
business, a fact which goes to show the wide 
applicability of the course. The lecturers were 
successful: business men and noted specialists. 
The course of study was most practical and 
instructive. As now developed it embraces 
twenty-seven lectures, under the heads of ex- 
ecutive problems and modern office methods. 
In executive problems the aim is to show how 
to make a non-paying business pay, to make 
still more profitable one that is already doing 
fairly well, to find and stop leaks, and to apply 
to any business some method that has been 
highly fruitful in some particular. business. 
The latest addition to the work of this class 
is a course in modern office methods, intended 
to make office men more efficient, with the 
consequent advancement which that implies, 
and to make business men in general familiar 
with the newest and best things in the running 
of an office. In connection with this course a 
well-equipped modern office, having the latest 
furniture and accessories, is used for the pur- 
pose of actually demonstrating the best office 
methods of to-day. 


“REAL ESTATE” IN EVENING 


CLASSES. 


TEACHING 


The success of the class in business economy 
paved the way for affording similar instruc- 
tion in “real estate.” For more than a year the 
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West Side management thought it over. care- 
fully, and organized in October, 1904, the 
first real-estate class in America. One hun- 
dred men at once enrolled, and the number 
was doubled before the end of the school year, 
—facts that need no commentary. Nine- 
tenths of the men who joined were already 
engaged in the real-estate business. Many 
veteran leaders in the realty market took the 
course side by side with young fellows learning 
its A B C’s. Among the students have been 
representatives of a score of prominent con- 
cerns, including several banks. Some of the 
men who rubbed elbows in the classrocz with 
their own clerks collectively owned realty as- 
sessed at millions of dollars. ‘These men were 
regularly enrolled members, anxious to com- 
pare notes with other operators and to get 
valuable pointers. The class has been more 
successful than the most sanguine of its pro- 
moters expected. Yet, when it was first pro- 
posed not a few smiled, prophesying that the 
teaching of such a subject could be nothing 
but a farce. Attendance upon one or two of 
the lectures opened their eyes; they found the 
subject mapped out like any college course, and 
a faculty composed of men whose names com- 
mand respect among real-estate and business 
men generally. Most ‘of those who came to 
the class to laugh remained to learn. 

The field for real-estate instruction is a large 
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one. In New York City alone, for example, 
with its 2,000 brokerage firms, the yearly 
transfer of millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty engages a small army of brokers of high 
and low degree; but the number of adequately 
equipped men falls below the standard. The 
majority of those who take up the business do 
not know its rudiments. They must learn by 
experience in a broker’s office. The process 
often takes years. In spite of the opinion of 
one well-known real-estate authority that the 
subject is next to unteachable, it has been 
amply demonstrated that its fundamental prin- 
ciples and much of its method can be formu- 
lated and taught. 

The old idea that the study of real estate is 
child’s play and that the real-estate business is 
a safe harbor for failures in other walks of 
life is now exploded. It needs men bright, 
trained, and honest. ‘The West Side voca- 
tional school has received many words of grati- 
tude from young real-estate men, who have 
gone from the classroom to their duties with 
enlarged vision and positive inspiration. One 
member of last year’s class doubled his income 
as the result of his increased knowledge. 


GRADUATING AUTOMOBILISTS. 


When the automobile school was started in 
the fall of 1904 considerable fun was poked at 
it by waggish individuals. The conjunction 
































DISSECTING AN AUTOMOBILE FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
PUPILS IN THE NEW YORK CHAUFFEURS’ 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 


of chauffeur and Christian Association ap- 
peared to many a3 a ludicrous thing. Some 
scotfed at the idea of what seemed a pre- 
sumptuous attempt to settle the chaufteur 
problem. Nevertheless, the project had the 
moral backing of many influential men. The 
Automobile Club of America favored the step 
and co-operated from the start; and its presi- 
dent pronounced the opening of the school a 
red-letter day in American automobiling. Re- 
sults show that he was not mistaken. Con- 
trary to all the prophets of evil, this school at 
once leaped into public notice and made aston- 
ishing progress. In its first term 136 students 
were enrolled, 90 per cent. of whom were 
qualifying for positions as chauffeurs. The 
other 10 per cent. were owners or pros- 
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pective owners of machines. Among the stu- 
dents were graduates of Harvard, Yale, and 
other colleges; and many were prominent 
men, some of them millionaires, others well 
known in various public capacities and as 
leaders in the automobile business. In all, 350 
students have enrolled since the opening of 
the school; 81 have been graduated as cer- 
tificated drivers, and nearly all of these have 
gone directly to positions commanding from 
75 to $150 a month. At the present rate o/ 
turning out chauffeurs from this and other 
schools America will soon be able to get along 
without importing men from France. 


WALL-STREET MEN STUDYING INVESTMENTS. 


Among the latest “‘ vocational ” classes, two 
are decided novelties, but practical novelties, 
nevertheless. One is the course in investments 
for investors, bankers, and brokers. Leading 
men in these professions have given it hearty 
approval, among them H. K. Pomroy, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, who 
has long held the belief that the study of in- 
vestments deserves more attention than it has 
received in the schools. Instruction is mani- 
festly needed in this important subject. The 
association course is designed to aid men in 
classifying securities and in distinguishing be- 
tween speculation and real investments. For- 
tunes are lost yearly through speculation pure 
and simple, but the mass of people do not un- 
derstand that much greater losses occur 
through unwise investment. How to avoid 
this,—that is the question asked and answered. 
John Moody, president of the Moody Cor- 
poration, a man with a score of years’ experi- 





























SCHOOLS FOR THE OUT-OF-SCHOOL. 


ence in financial affairs, was prevailed upon 
to conduct the work. In the large member- 
ship of the class, 10 were owners of seats on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Others 
came from such houses as J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, the Fifth Avenue Bank, Fisk & Robin- 
son, and prominent Wall Street firms. One 
house sent fourteen of its employees,—officers 
and clerks,—and several other houses each sent 
four and five students. Not a few men who 
took the course are members of firms, capi- 
talists, and large investors, and one man is on 
about twenty different directorates. 


DRILL FOR THE OFFICE BOYS. 


The other idea that has been put into opera- 
tion recently for the first time is the three 
months’ course of training for office boys and 
junior clerks. An office boy who is at once 
dependable, capable and civil is a jewel in a 
business office, and few there be of him. The 
trouble is that most of the boys go to positions 
for which they have had no special training 
whatever, and before they are broken into 
harness are a prolific source of confusion and 
annoyance. The boy is hardly to blame. He 
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has had no chance to.prepare himself for his 
duties; and often his prior education has not 
made him well acquainted with the forms of: 
courtesy and polite address. All of this can 
be remedied by giving him practical instruc- 
tion. ‘This is what is being attempted in the 
office boys’ course. On the academic side he 


is put through his paces in business arith- 


metic, correspondence and commercial geog- 
raphy; and his use, of ‘the mother tongue is 
attended to with special reference to business 
etiquette and the omission of slang. This part 
of his training occupies two nights a week. A 
third night is devoted to the practical details 
of office work. -By actual experience the boy 
is drilled in the right way of handling mail 
matter, letter copying, manifolding and mime- 
ographing, filing, indexing of books and cards, 
answering desk calls, telephoning and other: 
kindred duties; but he is impressed with the 
fact that while this knowledge is necessary to 
his success in the future, it is not all; of equal 
if not greater importance is cheerfulness and 
politeness. Thirty-six boys are now taking 
this course, and they seem to like it; it is too 
early yet to speak of results, but they can 
hardly fail to justify the experiment. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION FOR OFFICE BOYS, 











THE HOE APPRENTICE SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. 
(Explaining the gearing of a lathe to a class in mechanics.) 


A SUCCESSFUL FACTORY SCHOOL. 


N the times of our forefathers the boy whose 
parents wished him to learn one of the 
skilled trades “‘ bound him out” for a term of 
years to a master workman, who boarded and 
kept him for the period of the contract, teach- 
ing him the trade and making whatever use 
he might of his labor, without further com- 
pensation. In the evolution of our modern in- 
dustrial system the indentured apprentice has 
all but passed out of existence. He no longer 
recruits the ranks of the building trades, and 
in the manufacture and operation of the highly 
specialized machinery now required in all in- 
dustrial enterprises it is difficult to secure an 
adequate supply of skilled labor. It is true 
that many American factories have installed 
mechanics of foreign birth and training in re- 
sponsible positions, but it is humiliating to the 
American national spirit that native industries 
should not be manned by native workmen. 
Some excellent trade schools have been built 
up in this country during recent years, each 
ministering to the special needs of its own 
constituency, but it is clearly impossible for 
most of them to adapt their training closely 
to the requirements of the modern factory. 
The best fitting school for factory positions, in 
the opinion of many factory managers, is the 
factory itself. Some of the leading manufac- 
turing corporations of the country have under- 


taken to provide schooling for their youthful 
employees. To this end a modified apprentice- 
ship system has been evolved, under which all 
labor is paid and a definite amount of instruc- 
tion is given. 

One of the oldest systems of this kind is 
that in force at the works of R. Hoe & Co., 
the printing-press manufacturers of New York 
City. In that establishment from two hundred 
to three hundred youths between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one are regularly employed. 
These apprentices all enter into a legal agree- 
ment with the firm to serve a full term of five 


‘years, and this agreement is signed by the lad’s 


parents in each case. All those who show 
enough proficiency in their work to give prom- 
ise of further improvement are admitted to the 
school maintained by the firm, from October | 
to May 31, between 5 and 7 Pp. M. on each 
working day. Most of the apprentices, having 
come from the grammar grade in the public 
schools, are at first drilled in the three “ R’s” 
and English grammar, supplemented by me- 
chanical drawing. Gradually the ability to 
draw up specifications for machinery is ac- 
quired. Practical instruction in the details ot 
factory organization is imparted, and the pupils 
are equipped for managerial positions. The 
apprentices are stimulated to ask questions 
about their daily work, and those who show 











A SUCCESSFUL FACTORY SCHOOL. 


special aptitude aye per- 
mitted and encouraged to 
pursue their studies fur- 
ther, availing themselves, 
for instance, of the tech- 
nical courses offered at 
Cooper Institute. 

The individual mem- 
bers of the firm of Hoe 
& Co. are personally in- 
terested in the work of 
the school, which is di- 
rected by a head master 
and four teachers. Prizes 
are awarded each year to 
the boys making the best 
grades. The school his- 
tory of every apprentice 
is methodically recorded 
from the beginning of his 
work, all indications of 
progress being specifically 
noted. Every opportu- 








MECHANICAL DRAWING AT THE HOE SCHOOL. 


nity is given the boy to prove his own abili- high-class machinists now employed through- 
ties. The management keeps up systematic out the country are graduates of this tech- 
correspondence with parents and guardians, nical school, which was the first institution 
very much as the head of a private school of its kind to be established by a manufac- 
would do. Many foremen, engineers, and turing concern, 























APPRENTICE PUPILS AT FIVE O’CLOCK LUNCH. 


(Every afternoon during the school year luncheon is provided by the firm at the close of working hours and just 


before the classes meet for study.) 











EDUCATION AND REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 


BY ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVICH. 


{Mr. Petrunkévich is an example of the high-class patriotic Russian, so many of whom are now 


working for national regeneration. 
the Constitutional Democratic party. 


cow in 1897, and was for about a year an assistant in zoology at that institution. 
In Germany he took his Ph.D. at Freiburg, under August 


because of the disturbances of 1899. 


Weismann, the biologist, remaining at Freiburg as privat docent until 1903. 


He is the son of Ivan Petrunkévich, the well-known leader of 
Mr. Petrunkévich, Jr., graduated from the University of Mos- 


He left Russia 


In that year he came 


to this country and began lecturing on biology at Harvard, continuing for three semesters. Mr. 
Petrunkévich married an American lady, and has made his little daughter an American citizen. 
Early last month he started for Russia in response to the appeal of the Duma, expecting to do or- 


ganizing work for the Liberal movement. 


Before leaving, he prepared, at our request, the follow- 


ing article for REVIEW or REVIEWS readers.—THE Epitor.] 


T HE Russian Government realizes perfectly 
well that it is easier to oppress unedu- 
cated people than to control an enlightened 
people in revolt against administrative abuses. 
This is the reason why it has always kept the 
peasants,—i.e., the majority of Russians,—as 
far as possible from every kind of education. 
This policy has proved a failure, and the peo- 
ple become every year more civilized. Still, 
the government tries to continue the same 
course, only that it has found it necessary to 
break with the Duma and to assume a hypo- 
critical pose as the true educator of Russia. 
To prove this is not ‘dificult and may be in- 
teresting at the present moment, as it will 
make it easier for educated Americans to 
choose between the work of the Russian Gov- 
ernment and that of Russia’s best men. 
Education in Russia is confined to three 
classes of institutions,—so-called lowest, mid- 
dle, and highest. The ‘ lowest,” or primary 
schools, may be divided into three groups: 
(1) zemstvo schools, the greater number of 
which are in villages, although a good many 
are also maintained in cities; (2) governmental 
and municipal city schools, and (3) parish 
schools. Of these three types the best are the 
zemstvo-schools, and they are maintained out 
of a part of the taxes which each zemstvo has 
the right to impose upon the population in an 
amount not exceeding usually 7 per cent. of 
the government taxes, and which must also 
cover all expenses for zemstvo hospitals, roads, 
etc. The number of these schools is still far 
below the need, but in some districts the locai 
zemstvos have gradually erected so many of 
them that no child has farther than three miles 
to walk, and they make every effort to pro- 
vide so many schools that every child in a 
district may become a pupil. Usually the 


school building consists of from one to three 
large rooms and is provided with a little 
library. ‘The local liberal landowners take 
pride in giving to the schools yearly additions 
to the libraries, and often build, equip, and 
give to the zemstvo a whole school, under the 
condition that the donor should be the curator 
of the school. 


METHODS OF THE ZEMSTVO SCHOOLS. 


The course of study is from two to four 
years, and comprises the Russian language, 
arithmetic, geography, history, and the Bible. 
All this, with the exception sometimes of the 
Bible, is taught by one teacher, male or female, 
in the latter case often a young girl just out 
of a teachers’ school, who is happy to give 
her work to the people for such small reim- 
bursement that even American teachers seem 
to be rich in comparison. Once in a while 
they arrange an evening for the children and 
other pupils and their parents, and read and 
explain to them selections from Russian liter- 
ature or history. Some schools-are even rich 
enough to have little magic lanterns. The 
curator of the school also at times takes part 
in the reading, and as he is richer and more 
influential than the teachers, he provides some 
kind of. amusement, either a Christmas tree, 
with little presents of useful things for the 
children, or a play, for which sometimes even 
a barn serves as theater, and in which the 
parts are taken by the family and friends of 
the curator and the pupils themselves. 

The municipal and governmental schools of 
the cities resemble in many respects the 





* When I was a pupil in a high school in Kiev it 
happened that a little rainwater froze in the court of 
the school. We youngsters found great amusement 
. _— gy og As soon as the di- 
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zemstvo schools, but as they have for curator 
usually some sort of official who thinks it his 
business to suppress too much knowledge as 
well as every expression of the youthful spirit,* 
this has often a very sad effect on the whole 
work. On the other hand, the parish schools 
are a direct attempt on the part of the govern- 
ment to check the rapid spread of education 
and the growth of the zemstvo schools. The 
parish schools are maintained by the govern- 
ment, although the latter has made several un- 
successful attempts to compel the zemstvos 
to pay for them. The teacher is the priest; 
the programme is reading, writing, a little 
arithmetic, and much Bible. ‘These schools 
are fewer in number and often superfluous, 
because they are not built where there is need 
of a school, but where the zemstvo schools are 
undesirable to the government. They are 
very badly equipped, and the peasants do not 
like them and prefer to pay taxes for the main- 
tenance of the zemstvo schools. 
RIGID GOVERNMENT INSPECTION. 

It seems that the government has sufficiently 
guarded the people and itself from “ sedi- 
tious” influence in the zemstvo schools. The 
curator and the teacher, although chosen by 
the zemstvo, have to be confirmed in their posi- 
tion by the government. A _ governmental 
school inspector may visit the school at any 
time and report upon it to the government. 
The libraries may contain only books named 
in the special catalogues for schools, published 
annually by the ministry for public instruc- 
tion, or public “ enlightenment,” as it is off- 
cially called in Russia. From these catalogues 
are carefully banished all: the good and inter- 
esting books printed in the cities with the per- 
mission of the governmental censorship, the 
pupils being thus doubly protected from “ dan- 
gerous”” ideas. ‘The acquisition of a magic 
lantern is possible only with the consent of 
the governor or minister. Any literary or 
theatrical evening must receive each separate 
time a special permit, and the full programme 
has to be submitted. Not a mouse could run 
into the school without being immediately ob- 
served by the government. Yet even this is 
not all. Often the donator himself is not 
allowed to be curator of the school he has 
erected at his own expense, as was the case 
in the district (“ government ”) of Tver, with 
thirty-three noblemen in as many schools. 
Notwithstanding all these difficulties, the pop- 
ulation of Russia becomes every year more 
educated, and the number of illiterates de- 
creases, through the work of the zemstvos, 
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whose deputies are, without exception, land- 
owners and chiefly from the nobility class. 
Of course, many books, pamphlets, and procla- 
mations are distributed secretly among the 
peasants and teach them other things than do 
the expurgated school textbooks. But this 
kind of literature is spread among the peasants, 
and not in the schools, by revolutionists, and 
not by the members of the zemstvos. 

With exception of a very few which are 
private, the high schools in Russian are govern- 
mental institutions. Their courses correspond 
exactly to those of the German schools of the 
same grade, and extend over a period of from 
six to eight years, the latter-number of years 
and classical training being required in order 
to enter a university. In the high schools of 
all kinds (they are all comprised under the 
term of middle-education institutions) the in- 
fluence of private citizens is reduced to a 
minimum, as the teacher, the inspector, and 
the director are all appointed, not chosen, and 
any appeal on irregularities has to be made to 
the curator of the whole district, an official 
of very high rank, one for five or more “ gov- 
ernments.” The rules for high-school libra- 
ries, amusements, literary evenings, etc., are 
in their essence the same as those for primary 
schools, and even the life of the pupils out- 
side of the school is under control. 

Thousands of instances could be given of 
the horrible injustice and brutality of the 
teachers,—how they play the role of spies, how 
they teach the children to become spies and 
persecute those unwilling to do so, and how 
they ruin the future of hundreds of young men. 
In scarcely one out of a thousand there re- 
mains a good and bright reminiscence of the 
time when the growing soul is most impres- 
sionable to good and bad influences. The rule 
of giving a record for behavior and not for 
scholarship only is a powerful instrument in 
the hands of the teacher-officials, as boys are 
not promoted, neither can they enter a uni- 
versity, if they have not a splendid record in 
this respect. Thus it comes that the pupils 
with the best records are usually the worst 
students in the universities, often quite im- 
possible, while the methods of instruction, dry 
and dogmatic, exert a deadly influence even 
upon the brightest boys, and leave them so 
without the power of initiative, so helpless, 
that it is months after they enter the univer- 
sity before they learn how to learn, before 
they exchange dogmatism for analysis and 
criticism and throw overboard all the unneces- 
sary ballast which hampers them. 
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THE INSTITUTIONS OF “ HIGHER LEARNING.” 


The “ highest” educational .institutions,— 
i. e., universities and technical and engineering 
colleges,—lie to a great extent out of the range 
of public influence. Outsiders are not allowed 
here, and their ro/e is limited to founding 
fellowships, cheap dormitories with board, do- 
nations to the libraries, etc. On the other 
hand, the government directs appointments, 
expenditures, and even lecture courses, which 
until recently it could at any time forbid. And 
here again the government has done every- 
thing in its power to guard against “ sedition.” 
An extensive system of espionage has been in- 
troduced into all universities under the name 
of “ inspection,” the inspectors being a body of 
men dependent not upon the faculties, but 
upon the curator and minister of public “ en- 
lightenment.”” Free selection of lectures was 
made difficult, ‘in order to prevent students of 
the natural sciences and medicine from acquir- 
ing knowledge in history, literature, and law, 
and vice versa. Even local student societies 
for the support of poor comrades were pro- 
hibited and thus forced to become secret and 
illegal. But if the programme of the govern- 
ment has failed even in the high schools, and 
reforms were found necessary in the last years, 
how much more signally has it failed in the 
case of the universities! ‘The professors, the 
majority of whom are of the nobility class, 
early separated into Reactionaries and Liberals, 
and the latter did all in their power to estab- 
lish unofficial relations with their students and 
to help them. in their studies by relieving them 
from the payment of fees and by working to- 
gether with them, often even in the evenings 
and on Sundays. The “ seditious” tempera- 
ment of the students has thus been nursed, not 
by their teachers, but by the daily injustice 
and oppression with which they met on the 
part of the government officials inside and out- 
side of the universities. 


HOW THE CENSOR WORKS. 


Another striking example of the difference 
between the work of the public and that of 
the government for education is the public lec- 
tures and courses of lectures on different sub- 
jects and the evening courses for workmen. 
The lecturers are always glad to give their 
time for this purpose without reimbursement. 
They are glad to go from city to city carrying 
light to those who are not able to go to univer- 
sities. “The lecture halls of every good public 
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lecturer are always thronged to the top by 
eager listeners, and as the government forbids 
lectures without an admission fee, the money 
is collected for charitable purposes. The lec- 
turers are even willing to undergo the nuisance 
of writing down the whole lecture long before 
the time set for it, as the government demands 
not only the title, but also a comprehensive 
digest or the full text of the lecture before 
allowing it. I myself, while living in Ger- 
many, was asked to give a two-hour lecture 
on heredity in the city of Tver, at Christmas- 
time, 1902, and sent a comprehensive outline 
of the lecture to the local authorities two 
months before the date announced. The lec- 
ture could not take place because of the delay 
in the answer on the part of the government. 
I received this answer in Germany in the 
summer of 1903, with a polite request for the 
full text. What a seditious subject is that of 
the modern discoveries in the microscopical 
structure of the cell and its relation to 
heredity! 

The evening lectures for workmen, such as 
are now given in the largest cities of Russia, 
meet with still more difficulties than the public 
lectures. ‘The lecturers are partly professors 
of universities, partly young graduates who 
are working to obtain an instructorship, and 
the subjects are many,—history, literature, 
languages, geography, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, etc.,—but always presented 
in a form comprehensible to the little-educated 
listeners. All this work is done gratis, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation or murmur, often 
after a day’s work, late in the evening. Here 
also the subjects of the lectures must be com- 
municated to the authorities, and every lec- 
turer must have the permission of the govern- 
ment. 

I think it is clear from all this that the 
programme of the ministry of public “ en- 
lightenment”’ is to endarken the people, and 
if they do not state it directly it is because of 
shame and the dread of the public opinion of 
the world. The programme of the people 
themselves, to whatever class or party they 
may belong, is public instruction on the broad- 
est basis, making it possible in the future for 
every child or grown-up person in the country 
to acquire whatever kind and grade of general 
or technical education he or she may desire 
and to make real “ enlightenment” the foun- 
dation for the development and prosperity of 
the nation. 























A YOUNG TEA FIELD COMING INTO LEAVING—PICKERS AT WORK, 
(Dr. Charles U. Shepard’s tea-gardens at Summerville, 8S. C.) 


TEA CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
BY RODNEY H. TRUE. 


(Of the United States Department of Agriculture.) 


"T’HE people of the United States, as com- 
* pared with the population’ of England 
or of Russia, are generally classed by those 
catering to their wants as a coffee-drinking 
folk. However, the tea market of this country 
represents a very considerable commercial item, 
the importations of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1905, aggregating a total of 112,905,541 
pounds, valued at $18,229,310. The com- 
mand of this market has been during the past 
ten years the objective point of a most active 
commercial battle between the Chinese product, 
formerly in general control of the situation, and 
that of the British Indian possessions, notably 
northern India and Ceylon. The English tea- 
planters have spent lavishly of their substance 
to push their campaign, raising by voluntary 
subscription a fortune to be spent in various 
kinds of advertising. As a result of this cam- 
paign for the American market, China has 
taken a second place after a long supremacy, 
and British tea-plantations now form the 
largest single source of our supply. 

As one looks over the map of the world 
and notes the locations of its tea-raising parts 
he is struck by the wideness of their distribu- 

e 


tion, both as to their geographical separation 
and the variation of the conditions under 
which the product is grown. In some parts, 
notably Ceylon and Formosa, the conditions 
are almost tropical; and in others, as in the 
northern Chinese regions, they are those of 
the temperate zone, where the tea lies under 
snow for several months each year. A mere 
mention of the Caucasus, Natal, Japan, and 
the hill country of India, in sight of the Hima- 
layas, serves to suggest the wide adaptability 
of the tea plant to conditions of soil and 
climate. A number of years ago Dr. Asa Gray 
made the suggestive observation that the flora 
of eastern Asia exhibited a striking similarity 
to that of the eastern United States. These 
and other considerations have led many an 
American to ask why we should not grow our 
own tea. In a rudimentary consideration of 
this question there appear to be three factors, 
—-soil, climate, and labor. The two first being 
favorable, we inquire into the third, arriving 
ordinarily at the conclusion that American 
common labor is, first, more efficient, and, 
second, more costly than that of China, Japan, 
and Ceylon. Since if the United States were 
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DRYING LOFTS IN THE FACTORY, SHOWING CANVAS 
HANGERS. 


to grow tea it would have to be done in the 
Southern States, the efficiency of the American 
negro is the crux of the whole labor question. 
He has demonstrated his ability to do hand- 
work with a reasonable degree of success in 
picking cotton, and the question with refer- 
ence to tea is really one to be answered only 
after careful practical tests. 

Passing over the small sporadic private ex- 
periments which have been undertaken from 
time to time since the colonial days, and the 
more pretentious governmental attempt of the 
eighties, we come to the most serious and sus- 
tained endeavor, a now well-advanced experi- 
ment, inaugurated privately more than ten years 
ago by Dr. Charles U. Shepard at Summer- 
ville, S. C., and carried on during the last 
seven years by co-operation between Dr. Shep- 
ard and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Sufficient time has elapsed to 
enable us to draw certain broad conclusions as 
to some of the more important features of the 
problem. 


VARIETIES THAT DO WELL IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Will the tea plant prosper in the United 
States? As the reader may already know, tea, 
like lettuce or potatoes, is a general term, cov- 
ering several sorts or varieties. Experiments 
have been carried out on a practical scale at 
Summerville with many of the most important 
sorts. A choice Chinese sort, Dragon’s Pool 
tea, known in its own land from the celebrated 
garden furnishing it, has proved very success- 
ful. This is a hardy plant, of medium: size, 
good yielding capacity, and capable of being 
made into excellent green and oolong teas. It 
averages from 250 to 300 pounds of dried tea 
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per acre annually. A second and very useful 
sort is a variety widely introduced into this 
country many years ago, known as Assam 
Hybrid. This is a larger variety, thought to 
have been produced by crossing the large- 
leafed Assam form and the Chinese. ‘This tea, 
perhaps partly because it has long been in this 
country, grows very rapidly and produces, 
when at its best, as high as 500 pounds of 
dried tea per acre annually. ‘The leaf has a 
chemical constitution differing from the Chi- 
nese variety in such a way as to make it best 
fitted for the making of black tea. 

Another very valuable variety for this coun- 
try comes from the hill country of India, and 
is called after the city of the region, Darjeel- 
ing. Darjeeling tea gives an average yield of 
350 pounds or more per acre and has the valua- 
ble property of being convertible into a black, 
green, or oolong tea. Kangra tea, another 
valuable north Indian hill variety, and Jap- 
anese tea, characterized here by its rather 
scanty yield of very high quality, have given 
good results. With Formosa and Ceylon v2- 
rieties, from high altitudes (above 6,000 feet), 
no convincing tests have yet been concluded. It 
is clear that Summerville is too cold for the 
Ceylon plants from lower altitudes. Since 
this variety is a great producer, success in 
growing it is much to be desired. It is clearly 
demonstrated that soil and climate are favor- 
able to the luxuriant development of several 
of the most useful varieties of tea, and the 
production at Summerville fully equals and, 
in some cases, surpasses the production on like 
areas in the Orient. The raw material of a 
tea industry may, therefore, be produced in 
favorable parts of the South. The plant will 
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GROWING FINEST TEA UNDER SHED OF COCOA 
MATTING, 














TEA CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


grow. A further experi- 
ment, now being carried 
on in Texas, near Whar- 
ton, by the Department of 
: Agriculture, in co-opera- 
tion with Mr. A. P. Bor- 
den, will indicate how far 
success at Summerville is 
due to local conditions. 
The American Tea 
Growing Company, a pri- 
vate concern, with which 
the department is also in 
co-operation, has gone 
into the production of tea 
commercially, in Colleton - 
County, South Carolina. 
Its plantations have not 
been completely plucked, 
but the indications are dis- 
tinctly favorable. Grant- 
ing a continuance of 











favorable conditions in TEA GARDEN AT SUMMERVILLE—PICKERS ON DUTY. 


Colleton County, we 
shall soon ‘have tea in a coastal situation. 


‘THE SOIL REQUIRED FOR TEA-GROWING— 
DANGER OF TOO MUCH WATER. 


The tea shrub, for such the treatment of 
what would otherwise attain to the dimensions 
of a tree forces the plant to become, is grown 
in the Orient in many kinds of situations, but 
the typical illustration or description presents 
a hillside as the accepted place. This is sel- 


dom the most fertile sort of a location, and 
some travelers have even reported that land 
too poor for other crops is planted with tea 
bushes. Hillside plantings were made at 
Summerville in the early days of the experi- 
ment, but the tendency of these lands to wash 
and the greater fertility of the lower levels, 
which hold the substances washed down from 
the hills, induced Dr. Shepard to drain and 
plant lower, richer, level lands. The yield of 

these lower gardens has de- 
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A PATCH OF YOUNG TEA-CUTTINGS, PROTECTED BY SHINGLES ON THE 


==  cidedly surpassed that of 
gi the hillside gardens, and 
the former kind of situa- 
tion is not now used at 
Summerville. 

While the low lands are 
richer, there is danger of 
too much water in the soil. 
The tea plant needs a well 
aerated, loose soil, and the 
loamy character is more 
important than extreme 
fertility. A good rich gar- 
den soil is good tea soil. 





AMERICAN TEA HAS A 
FLAVOR OF ITS OWN. 


The relation of the soil 
to the finer qualities of 
aroma and taste in the tea 
has been a_much-dis- 
cussed topic among Ori- 
ental tea planters and 
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doubtless with reason. At all _ events, 
whether due to soil or climate, the tea from 
American gardens has a charact-ristic quality 
in the flavor. ‘Tea experts even assert that 
the details of flavor vary with the individual 
plantation. High altitude in the warmer parts 
of the Orient is said to add delicacy to the 
flavor. It seems from the results on tea in 
America that the effect seen in the tropics due 
to altitude may to a degree be paralleled by a 
temperate climate in higher degrees of latitude. 
At all events, the Summerville product is 
marked by its delicacy of flavor. Some pre- 
liminary tests on the Texas product seem to 
indicate that in the more southern situation a 
tea of stronger taste is likely to result. 
From:present indications it appears probable 
that over wide areas of the South, where the 
lower temperature limit of the winter does not 
lie below about 20 degrees above zero, and 


where a well-distributed rainfall of about 50- 
inches per annum is to be expected, with plenty 


of sunshine, the tea plant will flourish. 
DEVELOPING A LABOR SUPPLY. 


We now come to the labor question, which 
is found, when theory has ripened into expe- 
rience, to involve a number of those other ques- 
tions which make the success of American tea 
not so simple a matter. We have not only to 
grow tea, but to manufacture it and sell it at a 
paying price. In the manufacture of tea we 
have to do with a complicated process, requir- 
ing judgment and accuracy in the factory 
workers. In the field the work of cultivation 
is not strikingly different from that required 
in some other crops. The pruning process, 
thus far one of hand labor, is peculiarly a tea 
process and must be performed annually more 
or less completely. It has been found possible 
to train intelligent negroes to perform this 
work with acceptable accuracy and dispatch. 
The prunings are not wasted, but when 
plowed into the soil return to it valuable chem- 
ical constituents otherwise obtainable through 
fertilizers. The tea leaves are everywhere 
hand-plucked, no practical machine having yet 
been devised to perform this labor. At Sum- 
merville Dr. Shepard has solved the plucking 
problem for himself in a most farsighted way, 
which, if space permitted, it would be a pleas- 
ure to describe here in full. In brief, he finds 
that negro children from ten to fourteen years 
of age can be taught to pluck tea with an 
accuracy and speed much exceeding the usual 
performance of Oriental tea pickers. In order 
to guide them in this direction, the children 


. 
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are gathered into classes and taught by expert 
pickers to perform this work. When not pick- 
ing tea the children are given free instruction 
by trained and experienced colored teachers in 
the common-school branches. The school- 
house is not a necessary adjunct of a tea 
plantation, perhaps, but Dr. Shepard believes 
that the additional training received by the 
children makes them better tea pickers and, in- 
cidentally, better citizens. This acts also as 
an inducement to the better class of negroes to 
secure work for their children on the tea plan- 
tation, and help of a superior grade comes and 
stays. 


NEGRO PICKERS MORE’ EFFICIENT THAN 
ORIENTALS. 


Two characteristics are required in a good 
tea picker. Not only must he be able to pick 
his full quota of leaves, but he must pick the 
right material. Failure to take all the. young 
suitable leaf means that this will harden be- 
fore the next picking and be lost; if ‘“ tough 
leaf”? is taken, material is introduced that 
cheapens greatly the final product. « It has been 
demonstrated that the South Carolina trained 
negro boy or girl can more than equal the 
performance of the average picker in the 
Orient. The average day’s work of the latter 
is from twenty to thirty pounds of green leaf. 
One picker on the South Carolina force has 
a record of fifty pounds of tea, plucked 
much more finely than is done in_ the 
Orient. With the coarse plucking usual in the 
East, this picker would have gathered 100 
pounds. The efficiency of the negro child as 
a tea picker has been well shown. His wages 
may be higher than those of the Oriental 
laborer, who receives perhaps only 10 cents 
per day, but his ability to accomplish results 
when properly supervised is correspondingly 


high. 
TREATING THE TEA LEAF BY MACHINERY. 


Let us turn now to the problems of the fac- 
tory. The leaves brought in fresh from the 
field are weighed and credited to the respect- 
ive pickers. They then go through a series of 
treatments that must be at least briefly indi- 
cated if the problems with which the manu- 
facture of tea is beset are to be understood. 
For the making of green tea, the fresh leaf 
must be promptly subjected to a high degree 
of heat, in order to destroy the oxidizing 
enzymes, .a class of substances which would 
otherwise bring about a series of undesirable 
changes during the later processes. 

Until recently tea leaf to be made into green 
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tea has been heated by 
somewhat primitive and 
laborious methods. 
Within the last few years 
the Drummond-Dean 
process, by which live 
steam is turned into a 
tight receptacle contain- 
ing the’ leaves to be 
treated, has been largely 
introduced by [ritish tea 
planters. By this process 
water is condensed among 
the leaves, inducing a 
“soppy” condition, with 
more or less loss of sub- 
stances through the re- 
moval of this surplus 
moisture. Dr. Shepard 
has designed and put into 
use an apparatus which 
probably represents the 
most perfect thing for this purpose now 
operated. It consists of a long, slowly- 
revolving horizontal cylinder, through the 
length of which the tea leaf is advanced 


by a series of projecting flights. Heated 
air is drawn through the cylinder by 
means of a blower, and the leaves in 


their passage through the cylinder, falling 
through the heated air, are rendered thor- 
oughly flabby and fit for further handling in 
less than half an hour. In this apparatus, not 
only does no surplus water accumulate on the 
leaf, but it is rather rendered ready for imme- 
diate rolling by the removal of a proper quan- 
tity of moisture. The leaf, now reduced ‘by 
heat to a limp, moist state, is immediately put 
into the rolling machine. The rolling process, 
done formerly by hand, opens the cells of the 
leaf and works the juices to the surface. It 
also imparts to the leaf the twisted appearance 
characteristic of the commercial article. The 
rolled leaf goes next to ‘the firing machine, 
where the surplus water is driven off, and the 
aromatic properties of the tea developed. Un- 
til the tea is nearly dry it lacks the peculiar 
tea-aroma, having, in fact, an odor distinctly 
disagreeable. After the firing process is com- 
pleted the hot, dry tea is put into tight tin 
cans, where it is kept until graded and packed 
for market. In the case of oolong tea, the 
Process varies essentially, only in a less thor- 
ough initial heating. 

In making black tea, the fresh leaf, that 
plucked during the afternoon, is spread out on 
the drying-floors of the factory and left over 
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night to wilt at factory temperature. “The 
object of this is to preserve intact the enzymes 
and the substances acted on by them instead of 
destroying them, as in the case of green tea. 
When properly wilted the leaves are rolled, as 
in the case of green tea, and spread out on 
clean tables in well ventilated rooms to permit 
oxidation to take place. In this fermentative 
process, through the action of oxidizing en- 
zymes, the tannins and certain other bodies are 
oxidized, with the result that reddish-brown 
substances are formed, which give the basis for 
the name “ black tea,” by darkening the color 
of the product. Other substances concerned 
in the production of the aroma are also af- 
fected. After sufficient oxidation has taken 
place the tea is again rolled and fired, as just 
described. ‘The fresh tea leaves of the fore- 
noon are thus ready for the making of an ex- 
cellent cup of green tea for the evening meal 
of the same day. The fresh leaves of the after- 
noon are ready for use as black tea at the 
mid-day meal the next day. 

In addition to the processes described, some 
teas are further subjected to a polishing proc- 
ess, whereby the dull gray color seen in many 
imported teas is obtained without the addition 
of any coloring matter. Dr. Shepard has 
shown that by merely stirring the tea leaves 
the attrition of leaf on leaf will produce the 
desired gray hue, a result often obtained in 
the Orient by the introduction-of foreign sub- 
stances like powdered talc or other more inju- 
rious matter. The machine for accomplishing 
this purpose consists essentially of a long hori- 
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zontal cylinder, provided on the inside surface 
with a number of projecting ridges, which by 
their arrangement give the tea a continuous 
and progressive falling movement. In this 
way the tea leaves are in constant gentle fric- 
tion with each other, and a hundred-pound 
charge of tea can be given a gray finish in 
less than an hour. This makes it possible to 
accomplish by very simple and harmless means 
what many Oriental tea makers seek to obtain 
by the treatment of their product with objec- 
tionable coloring substances. 

MACHINE PROCESSES VERSUS HAND LABOR. 


In putting tea leaf through the processes 
just indicated, much disagreeable personal 
contact is possible, and, in the Orient, is usual. 
In order to avoid this and to save labor, ma- 
chinery is very largely employed, some of the 
most important pieces of which are, as we have 
seen, of Dr. Shepard’s invention. ‘The pat- 
ents taken out on them have been turned over 
to the Department of Agriculture. As a re- 
sult, in no part of the world is tea made with 
less use of hand labor than at Summerville. 

After the initial cost of building and in- 
stalling the,necessary machines, the expense of 
maintenance is slight. Machinery for cut- 
ting, sifting, equalizing, weighing, and packing 
suffices to pack and prepare the rough product 
for the market and get it ready for the rail- 
road. Thus, it will be seen that the labor 
problem, so far as the factory is concerned, is 
very much simplified. 

FINDING A MARKET. 

After it has been shown to be practicable 

to grow the tea plant successfully and econom- 
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ically and to manufacture tea leaves into an 
acceptable product, there still remains the task 
of getting a place for the new product on the 
market. In every line of trade matters move 
along established channels. Even though new 
lines of movement may be equally advanta- 
geous, they are difficult of adoption, because 
they are new. Any new product must liter- 
ally “break into” the market. In the per- 
formance of this task American tea is now 
engaged. The chief necessity is that of get- 
ting the product before the people and of cre- 
ating a demand for it under its own name. 
By any other name it not only smells as 
sweet, but sells much better—that is to say, by 
an Oriental name—but it seems a sounder 
policy to sell the product under its own name 
and connect its quality with the name of 
American tea. Although this creates some 
difficulties in the minds of the dealers, last 
year’s crop of nearly six tons has already been 
largely sold, and advance orders have been 
placed against the output of the coming season. 
In order to facilitate the introduction of the 
product, Dr. Shepard conducts a considerable 
mail order business. Summerville tea grows 
well, manufactures well, and promises to sell 
well. We may therefore look hopefully for 
success in the experiment of the American Tea 
Growing Company at Tea, South Carolina, 
which is now ripening for the harvest, and in 
the governmental experiment in Texas. The 
annals of successful tea in this country have so 
far been the annals of ‘“ Pinehurst,” as Dr. 
Shepard’s estate is called. Reports from the 
new gardens indicate that they may soon be 
making similar histories of their own. 

















CLASS OF NEGRO BOYS AND GIRLS TRAINED BY EXPERTS IN TEA-PICKING, AND TAUGHT THE COMMON 
ENGLISH BRANCHES, 


























THE PIKE EXPLORATION CENTENNIAL. 


BY CHARLES 


BEGINNING on Sunday, September 23, 

and ending on the following Saturday, 
Coiorado Springs, aided by the State of Colo- 
rado and the United States Government, will 
celebrate the 
centennial of 
Capt. Zebulon 
M. Pike’s ex- 
ploring tour, 
which had for 
one of its inci- 
dents the dis- 
covery of the 
mountain which 
bears his name. 
Pike’s Peak is 
Colorado’s best- 
known | land- 
mark.  Colo- 
rado Springs is 
near its base. 
These details 
explain the lo- 
cation, and also 
the fact, of the 
celebration. 
The United 
States Govern- 
ment is con- 
cerned in the 
affair, because 
Pike and nearly 
all his men be- 
longed to the 
army. 

Several thou- 
sand cavalry, 
infantry, and 
artillery from 





GENERAL ZEBULON MONTGOMERY PIKE. 


(From the ‘original portrait painted from life by Charles Willson Peale 
for his museum, and now owned by the City of Philadelphia, in the 


M. HARVEY. 


and displays of the State’s mineralogical and 
other resources will be features of the exercises. 
An attempt will be made to present a pano- 
rama of Colorado’s evolution from Pike’s time 
down to to-day. 
As mementoes 
of the occasion 
the Denver 
Mint is coining 
100,000 souve- 
nir medallions. 
The governors 
of all the States 
along Pike’s 
route promise 
to be present at 
the celebration, 
and some of 
them are to 
make addresses. 
Vice-President 
Fairbanks, Sec- 
retary Taft, 
Speaker Can- 
non, Secretary 
Shaw, Attor- 
ney-General 
Moody, Senator 
Teller, and 
other notables 
are to be there, 
and some of 
them are to 


speak. 
The event 
deserves the 


elaborate ob- 
servance which 
it will receive. 


With one lieu- 


the nearest Old State House, or Independence Hall.) 
army posts, tenant (Wil- 
many representatives of the tribes (Paw-  kinson, son of General Wilkinson, who 


nees, Arapahoes, Comanches, Cheyennes, and 
others) which Pike met on his tour; cowboys 
from different parts of the West; all of Colo- 
rado’s militia, with G. A. R. posts, societies 
of pioneers, veterans of the Spanish war, and 
other State organizations, will participate in 
the celebration. Military parades, Indian war 
dances, cowboy sports, polo, golf, and automo- 
bile tournaments, unveiling of memorials to 
Pike, electrical illuminations of Pike’s Peak, 


commanded the Western Department), three 
non-commissioned officers, sixteen privates, 
a surgeon, and an interpreter, Pike started 
from St. Louis on July 15, 1806, to ex- 
plore the newly acquired province of Louisi- 
ana, through its central line and along its 
southwestern border, to supplement the work 
which Lewis and Clark were completing 
along its northern end. Incidentally, fifty-one 
Osages and Pawnees, who had been prisoners 
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Gen. William J. Palmer, director- 
general, known as the “ Father 
of Colorado Springs.” 


Gov. Jesse F. McDonald, member 
of the directorate of the Pike 
eentennial celebration. 


Mr. Irving Howbert, chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
Pike centennial celebration. 


CITIZENS OF COLORADO ACTIVE IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE PIKE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


among the Pottawatomies, were escorted by 
Pike, to be delivered to their friends along 
the Osage River. 


EXPEDITION OF 1806—PIKE’S PEAK 
DISCOVERED. 


THE 


By boat Pike pushed up the Missouri to the 


mouth of the Osage, ascended that affluent to 
the Osage villages, in western Missouri, and 
restored the Indians to their tribe. Getting 
horses, he rode into Kansas, delivered. the 
Pawnees at their home on the Republican 
River, near the Nebraska line, and then 
swung southward to the Arkansas, which was 
reached at the present Great Bend, close to 
the center of Kansas. From that point Lieu- 
tenant Wilkinson and a few privates went 
down the Arkansas to the Mississippi and re- 
turned home, while Pike and the rest of his 
men followed the Arkansas into Colorado, 
wandered through it in a zigzag course, and 
discovered the mountain with which his name 
is connected (not in September, the date of 
the celebration, but on November 16). He 
first thought it was a “small blue cloud,” but 
when his party got a little nearer to it they 
“gave three cheers to the Mexican Moun- 
tains.” Pike was in his grave many years 
before the peak got his name. 

Searching for the Red River, which was 
the boundary between the United States and 
New Spain in that vicinity, Pike cressed the 
line, struck the Rio Grande instead, was cap- 
tured by the Spaniards on February 26, 1807, 
for invading their territory, taken to Santa Fé, 


and from there the Governor of New Mexico 
sent him to Chihuahua. From that point, 
escorted by the Spaniards, he made a detour 
through Texas, and on July 1 reached the 
United States post at Natchitoches, on the Red 
River. Six years later, in the war against 
England, Pike, as brigadier-general and com- 
mander at the capture of York (now To- 
ronto), was killed at the moment of victory, 
and has gained immortality by giving his name 
not only to a mountain summit, but to many 
counties, towns, and streams throughout the 
United States. 


“ EXPANSION ” IN PIKE’S TIME. 


Pike’s exploration of 1806-07 had political 
consequences which neither Pike nor anybody 
else in his day could foresee. Although he was 
well treated by the Spaniards, his capture by 
them intensified the desire of Americans, espe- 
cially in the West, to drive Spain out of Mex- 
ico. Written in 1808 and published in 1810, 
his report pointed out the wealth of Mexico's 
natural resources, showed the weakness of 
Spain’s hold on that country, and urged her 
expulsion by an American army if Bonaparte 
should seize the Spanish throne, which Bona- 
parte did while Pike was writing, and held it 
for six years. Pike’s report sent Magee, Kem- 
per, Long, and other adventurers from our 
side of the line over into Texas and other 
parts of Mexico. More important stil!, it 
incited Moses Austin to get from Ferdinand 
VII.’s representatives in 1820 permission to 
establish a colony of Americans in Texas, 
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which his son, Stephen F. Austin, planted 
there in 1822. When the Mexicans soon 
afterward drove Spain out the inevitable race 
conflict with the Americans began, which cul- 
minated in Sam Houston’s victory over Santa 
Anna at San Jacinto in 1836, and the estab- 
lishment of the Texas Republic. 

By the annexation of Texas in 1845 the 
United States inherited Texas’ boundary dis- 
pute with Mexico, and this led to the war of 
1846-48, which, through conquest and _ pur- 
chase, placed the Stars and Stripes over the 
present New Mexico, Arizona (except that 
part below the Gila, which Gadsden bought in 
1853), California, Nevada, Utah, and parts 
of Colorado and Wyoming, and pushed our 
territory in the Southwest onward to the Pa- 
cific. While the American and the Mexican 
commissioners were fixing up their peace pact 
at Guadalupe Hidalgo in the opening days of 
1848, James W. Marshall made his gold dis- 
covery in the raceway of Sutter’s mill, on the 
American fork of the Sacramento, which made 
California knock for admission as a State be- 
fore the politicians had time to organize it as a 





A NEAR VIEW OF PIKE’S PEAK. 
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Territory, incited the search which led to the 
gold and silver strikes in Nevada, Colorado, 
Montana, and other parts of the West, and 
swung the country’s center of political gravity 
tar toward the sunset. 


THE “GREAT AMERICAN DESERT” AS IT IS 
TO-DAY. 


Pike was as far astray regarding the capa- 
bilities and the future of the region which he 
traversed in 1806-07 as the astutest of his 
contemporaries would have been had they at- 
tempted to forecast the political effects of his 
exploration. He compared the prairies over 
which he passed to the “sandy deserts of 
Africa,’ and said that this would prevent 
western expansion from going beyond “ the 
borders of the Missouri and Mississippi.” 

Out of the territory which he touched on 
his route of a century ago have been built up 
the States of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Arizona (which is about to be ad- 
mitted, jointly with New Mexico, under the 
enabling act of June, 1906), Texas, and 
Louisiana. Two of the States of the Pike 
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region, Missouri and Texas combined, have 
more people to-day than the entire United 
States had a hundred years ago. One of the 
cities of the same tract, St. Louis, has three 
times as many inhabitants in 1906 as the whole 
of the United States’ cities and towns put 
together had in 1806. 

Across the region through which Pike crept 
laboriously a century ago in his keelboats and 
on horseback now run five transcontinental 
railways, which carry a traveler farther in a 
day than Pike went in three months, and sur- 
rounded all the time with comforts unknown 
in cities. or anywhere else in his day. These 
trains pass millions of homes in Pike’s “ des- 
ert.” They touch cities built on sites which 
he thought to be too poor to support anything 
except prairie-dog towns. 

But Pike was a soldier and not an agricul- 
turist. He was a plain, blunt man, who de- 
scribed conditions as he saw them in 1806, and 
did not attempt to tell what would come by 
1856 or 1906. He could not foresee Fulton, 
John Stevens, or Matthias Baldwin, while 
Oakes Ames and Collis P. Huntington were 
as far beyond his vision as McCormick or 





Copyright, 1900, by F. P. Stevens. 
VIEW ON THE FAMOUS PIKE’S PEAK “COG ROAD.” 
(Tbe road is nine miles long and reaches the summit 


at the height of 14,108 fect above the sea. It is the 
highest railroad in the world.) 
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Luther Burbank. But wiser men than Pike 
who appeared on the scene later—Webster, 
Calhoun, McDuffie, and many others—had as 
poor an opinion as Pike had of the physical 
capabilities of the greater part of the trans- 
Mississippi country. And the ignorance of 
these wise men harmed the West and the 
nation. It delayed the settlement of the trans- 
Mississippi region, and prevented the country 
from asserting itself decisively in the Oregon 
dispute with England. — 

Colorado, the State with which Pike’s name 
is most closely identified, held a particularly 
low place in his opinion, yet it has as many 
inhabitants to-day as the State of New York 
had a century ago. Near the sites of some of 
his camps there have arisen great cities, one 
of which, Denver, has nearly three times as 
many people in 1906 as New York City had 
in 1800. A dozen prosperous towns are within 
sight of the mountain which bears his name. 
That mountain which he vainly attempted to 
ascend to the summit, and which he said .no 
man would ever be able to ascend, is trav- 
ersed from bottom to top by tens of thousands 
of persons every year, including the aged and 
invalids, by a railway, which gives each as 
much comfort all the way up and down as 
can be found in the average home. 


GOLD DISCOVERIES AND THEIR RESULTS. 


Gold is the magic which started this trans- 
formation, and here again Pike’s personality 
touches the history of Colorado and the entire 
mountain region closer than is commonly real- 
ized. William Green Russell in 1858 found 
the gold on Cherry Creek, which started that 
“Pike’s Peak or Bust” procession of prairie 
schooners, stretching from the Missouri River 
to the mountains, which put Denver and 
Colorado cn the map. One day in 1891, ina 
locality which had been trodden over by tens 
of thousands of hunters, trappers, soldiers, ex- 
plorers, and argonauts from Pike’s time on- 
ward, and which for years had been used as a 
pasture ground for cattle, without any one 
dreaming that under his feet was the richest 
gold field for its dimensions on the globe, 
except the Rand, in South Africa, Rebert 
Womack, a cowboy, made’ the discovery which 
registered itself as Cripple Creek. 

Up to September 1, 1906, Colorado has 
produced $430,0c0,000 of gold. It has also 
produced $415,000,000 of silver, $150,000,000 
of copper, $140,000,000 of lead, and vast 
amounts of other minerals, the discoveries of 
all of which resulted from the gold finds at 
the outset. For the past ten years Colorado 
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A “COG ROAD” TRAIN EN 


has led California, and has furnished more 
gold annually than any other community in 
the United States. 

This supremacy has been due to “ Bob” 
Womack’s discovery. In its fifteen and a half 
years Cripple Creek has contributed $175,- 
000,000 to the world’s gold stock. Its $19,- 
000,000 output in 1905 would have paid the 
price which Jefferson gave Bonaparte for the 
twelve States comprising the Louisiana prov- 
ince, and would, in addition, have paid the 
cost of Lewis and Clark’s and of Pike’s ex- 
ploration of that territory. Cripple Creek 
produced more gold in the first eight months 
of 1906 than the entire world did in the entire 
year 1806. 

Here is where Pike’s personality touches the 
particular stream of destiny that put Colorado 
on the world’s map. While he was a prisoner 
among the Spaniards at Santa Fé in 1807, 
Pike met James Pursley, an American trapper 
and adventurer, whom peril from the Indians 
and the rigors of the wilderness drove into 
that town shortly before Pike reached it, and 
who remained there for years. “ He assured 
me,” says Pike in his journal, “ that he had 
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found gold on La Platte, and had carried 
some of the virgin mineral in his shot pouch 
for months. He had imprudently mentioned 
it to the Spaniards, who had frequently solic- 
ited him to lead a detachment of cavalry to the 
place; but, conceiving it to be our territory, 
he refused.” 

Here, indeed, was a revelation which en- 
titles Pursley to a place in Colorado’s annals. 
Moreover, we can well imagine that Pike 
strengthened his countryman in the determina- 
tion to keep his secret to himself. If Pursley 
had led the Spaniards to South Park, which 
was the part of Colorado called “ La Platte” 
by Pike, where he had found the gold, the 
riches of the Pike’s Peak and Cripple Creek 
region might possibly have gone to another 
race than the one which obtained them many ' 
decades later, Spain’s territory onward to 
Nevada and California might have been pros- 
pected, her hold on it strengthened, and the 
later history of the United States changed. 

When Colorado, a few weeks hence, is 
erecting its memorials to Pike, let it not forget 
to give some sort of recognition to: James Purs- 
ley, its first argonaut. 











PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: THE BAROMETER 
INDUSTRY. 


BY W. %. 


Al the census of 1900 the seven manufac- 

turing industries reporting. the greatest 
value of products were iron and steel ; slaugh- 
tering and meat packing; foundries and ma- 
chine shops; flouring and grist mills; lum- 
ber and timber; men’s clothing; printing and 
publishing. 

By the census of manufactures of 1905, the 
results of which are beingannounced from time 
to time by the Census Office at Washington, 
iron and steel has become second to slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, but the other five 
industries, so far as known, maintain their 
relative positions. The largest per cent. of 
increase, however, shown by any of the séven 
giants in this group, appears to have been 
contributed by printing and publishing. 

This industry may be justly termed “ the 
barometer of commercial prosperity.” It dif- 
fers from all other industries in that it deals 


ROSSITER. - 


with the prosperity of each. A manufacturer 
of shoes has but an academic interest in the 
piano industry; but both the shoemaker and 
the piano man are interested in advertising 
and printing. There are few callings indeed 
in which the intelligent or the careless use 
of these agents does not mean the difference 
between success and failure. 

The printing and publishing industry is 
thus extremely sensitive to the general pros- 
perity or depression of the commercial world. : 
If the country prospers, producers advertise : 
in the newspapers and magazines in generous 
fashion, and the public subscribe liberally to. 
various classes of periodicals. Moreover, as: 
business booms, the man who has something: 
to promote or sell prints pamphlets and cir- 
culars in immense quantities and with a de- 
gree of elegance and expenditure in proportion 
to his prosperity and to the buying power, 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: SHADED PORTION SHOWS AN INCREASE OF MORE THAN FIFTY PER CENT. IN 
VALUE OF PRODUCTS, 1900-1905. 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING : 


other hand, if the country is passing through 
a period of depression, the advertiser econo- 
mizes, not only because his own resources are 
less, but because he considers that the buying 
power of the public has decreased; the pub- 
lic cuts off subscriptions to newspapers and 
magazines and the purchaser of job printing 
argues with the printer over economies both 
in number of copies and method of presenta- 
tion. Analysis, therefore, of the printing and 
publishing industry is, to a noteworthy de- 
gree, a discussion of the general commercial 
prosperity of the nation. 

Furthermore, while many of the leading in- 
dustries are localized, either being confined to 
some particular section of the country or else 
reporting but few establishments of enormous 
capacity, a printing office is found even in 
very small towns and villages, with almost as 
much certainty as a post office. The total 
number of establishments reported at the 
census of 1905 in this industry is much larger 
than the number of establishments in any other 
one industry, exceeding, indeed, twenty-six 
thousand. To find this industry a leader in 
percentage of increase, and reporting 43 per 
cent. advance in value of products in five 
years against 26 per cent. for the previous 
decade is highly gratifying, and arouses inter- 
est in the details and location of the increase. 

The value of products of printing and pub- 
lishing amounted in 1905 to the enormous 
total of approximately half a billion of dollars, 
and a quarter of a million salaried and wage- 
earning employees received compensation ag- 
gregating more than one hundred and seventy 
million dollars. 

Of the greatest importance, however, in 
view of the national character of the industry, 
is the location of the principal increases as 
shown by the returns for the various States. 
These can best be summarized in the follow- 
ing table, which gives the results for the in- 
dustry by the five main geographic divisions: 
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census, is noticeable in the printing industry, 
yet it“does not seem to have exerted the least 
influence upon capital or value of products, 
which appear to have increased healthfully in 
all parts of the country. The largest per- 
centages of increase in both of these items 
occurred in the southern and western divi- 
sions. How striking the increase in the South- 
ern States has been is shown by comparisons 
with the results for the decade from 1890 to 
1900, for which an increase in value of prod- 
ucts of less than 16 per cent. was reported. 
The same group of States now reports for a 
five-year period an increase in value of prod- 
ucts of almost 55 per cent., or a seven-fold 
increase. 

Although some sections of the country thus 
show more striking increase than others, there 
is, indeed, no discordant note in the general 
chorus of prosperity. Even New England, a 
section which neither reports nor requires an 
industrial boom, and which, in fact, records 
the smallest per cent. of increase shown in the 
foregoing table, has conducted her printing 
and publishing operations so successfully that 
both capital and value of products have in- 
creased approximately one-fifth in the brief 
period of five years. If this seemingly modest 
increase should be applied to all New Eng- 
land’s vast and varied industrial activities,— 
aggregating nearly two billions in value of 
products in 1900,—the total amounts to a 
gigantic sum, secured by a small area in a 
brief period. New York, also, which in 1900 
contributed 27.4 per cent. to the total value 
of products of printing and publishing, has 
exactly held her own in proportion of impor- 
tance as a producer in this industry. There 
is no section, indeed, in which this sensitive 
and widely scattered industry shows signs even 
of faltering in its prosperous advance. 

Obviously the printing and publishing in- 
dustry is composed of two general parts, news- 
papers and periodicals, and book and job print- 












































Number of Capital 7 

Establishments P Value of Products 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

1905 of Increas« 1905 of Increase 1905 of Increase 

1900 to 190. 1900 to 1905 1900 to 1905 
United States cr sny 26,277 1 $381 521,587 81.5 $491 913,574 42.7 
New England. ___ : 1,875 34,599,087 18.9 46,248,103 18.1 
Middle Atlantic _ 6,218 17. 164,274,062 25.2 807 40.9 
BOnGn@M eG hn ne oe, en ae 8.971 1 33,333,752 49.2 37.514.568 54.6 
Central ____________ peak Belay iat RAN ee 11,671 1 uaz, 184,824 86.2 170,140,560 44.2 
VCR telrinent ts... rey oe ada ee weiag! 2.542 87. 22,129,862 56.7 85,019,536 } 82.3 











The small increase in the number of estab- 
lishments,—in some industries converted into 
a decrease,—which is a characteristic of this 


ing. In the larger cities and in some of the 
smaller ones job printing offices form a sepa- 
rate industry; but in the country the job 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS: 


SHADED PORTION SHOWS AN INCREASE OF MORE THAN FIFTY PER CENT. 


IN VALUE OF PRODUCTS, I900-I90S5. 


printing required by the community is gen- 
erally produced by the newspaper office, which, 
though established primarily to publish peri- 
odicals, obtains a considerable part of its rev- 
enue from the miscellaneous printing turned 
out by its job office. Book and job printing 
thus forms an important part of the product 
of such establishments. The census tabula- 
tion throws into one class schedules from all 
distinctly book and job offices, and into an- 
other class those of all establishments publish- 
ing newspapers and periodicals, regardless of 
the fact that in the latter the production of 
job work may be an incidental source of rev- 
enue. The amount of this revenue, however, 
may be ascertained by subtracting from the 
total value of products reported for news- 
papers and periodicals the receipts from ad- 
vertising and from subscriptions and_ sales, 
since these are segregated by the census. 
Upon this basis the total value of products of 
book and job printing at the census of 1905 
amounted to approximately $240,000,000, and 
the value of strictly newspaper and periodical 
products to approximately $260,000,000. 
The value of products from advertising was 
approximately $146,000,000, and the receipts 
from subscriptions and sales $112,000,000. 


The percentages of increase for these three 
classes of products were as follows: 


Book and job printing and other products_______________ 39.7 
Receipts from advertising______________---_______________- 51.8 
Subscriptions and sales _____’ et at On ng eer 39.3 


Of these items, advertising is clearly the 
most sensitive to general prosperity or de- 
pression, since it is entirely dependent on the 
state of general business. Hence, it is espe- 
cially gratifying to find advertising leading in 
percentage of increase. 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
































ital. Value 
cate of products. 
: Per cent. Per cent. 
Geographical increase increase 
divisions. 1905. 1900 to 1905. 1900 to 
1905 1905. 
United States. | $239,505,949 24.5 || $309,301,854 38.7 
New England__| 20,651,388 22.9 29,311,428 25.7 
Middle Atlantic} 100,096,025 12.9 126,095,527 33.3 
Southern _____ 23,409,040 45.4 729,140 50.7 
Central_______ 80,222,782 32.9 103,120,851 40.0 
Western _______ 15,126,764 43.2 044,908 T2 
_ The tables above conform to census 


procedure, under which the value of products 
of newspaper and periodical establishments 
includes incidental job printing,—a classifica- 
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BOOK AND JOB: SHADED PORTION SHOWS AN INCREASE OF MORE THAN FIFTY PER CENT. IN VALUE OF. 
PRODUCTS, IGOO-I905. 


tion which serves to increase the value of 
products of newspapers and periodicals, with 
a corresponding reduction in that of the book 
and job class. 

Considering newspapers and_ periodicals 
first, as having perhaps the greatest popular 
interest, the results for this branch of the in- 
dustry are as shown in the table on the pre- 
ceding page. 

It will be observed that there is a rough 
resemblance between the increase in capital 
and increase in value of products, except in the 
Middle Atlantic and western divisions. In the 
one case this may be due to a great increase in 
volume of product by plants already exceed- 
ingly large and perfectly equipped; in the 
other, to the increasing population and pres- 
perity of communities practically new, in 
which plants already in existence had not pre- 
viously been producing up to their capacity. 
Inspection of the census reports of manufac- 
tures for the various States shows that in New 
England only one, Rhode Island, with an in- 
significant product, has exceeded fifty per cent. 
increase in value of products in the five-year 
period ; in the Middle Atlantic group no State. 
has reached the fifty per cent. increase, and 
none in the central group except the new 


States of North and South Dakota. On the 
other hand, among thirteen States in the south- 
ern group seven show an increase greater than 
fifty per cent., and in the western the entire 
nine States comprising the group report in- 
creases in excess of the amount mentioned. 
Universally heavy increases shown in the West 
do not possess as much significance as the less 
striking changes reported by the Southern or 
even the Eastern States, since violent fluctua- 
tions are to be expected in new communities. 

Turning now to the second subdivision of 
the industry, the product of book and job 
printing, the following results appear by 
geographic divisions: 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








Capital. Value of products. 
——— Per cent. Per cent. 
. increase increase 
1905. | 1900 to 1906. 1900 to 
1905. 1905. 





United States _|$142,015,638| 45.4 $182,611,720 50.0 








New England__| 13,947,749 13.4 16,936,675 7.0 
Middle Atlantic} 64,178,037 50.7 76,895, 55.5 
Southern ______ 3,924,712 59.0 11,785,428 63.7 
Central __..__._} 46,962,042 42.2? 67,019,709 51.2 
Western ___...- 6,995,848 96.3 9,960,5' 102.5 
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It is rare indeed in any discussion of the 
manufacturing statistics of the United States 
that attention is called to the prominence of 
the Southern States; whatever the industry 
under discussion, it has generally been the duty 
of the interpreter to point out the fact that 
the South was the laggard,—often, indeed, far 
behind the industrial column. It is clear that 
a change has come over that great section of 
the country, the significance of which appar- 
ently lies in the fact that increase of activity 
is not confined to one or two lines of industry, 
such as cotton, iron, etc. “The fact that print- 
ing and publishing, which we have termed 
“the barometer industry,” shows such a strik- 
ing advance, suggests that the spread and 
growth of manufacturing in the South are 
much greater than has been supposed. 

In the three maps presented with this paper 
the distribution of greatest increase by States 
is shown graphically. First, for the total 
industry, and then by the subdivisions news- 
papers and periodicals, and book and job 
printing. By establishing as a standard States 
reporting an increase of over so per cent., the 
States showing greatest increases are clearly 
apparent, and the importance of the changes 
in the South are suggested. 

It will be observed that the great States 
having the largest product practically do not 
appear upon these maps; it is the smaller and 
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less prominent commonwealths that are push- 
ing to the front and claiming a large share in 
the great prosperity of the country. 

Thus, in its totals and in many of its de- 
tails, the story of the printing and publishing 
industry accurately reflects the results of the 
entire census of manufactures. ‘The States 
which for a century have held preéminence in 
volume and variety of product are prosperous 
in the extreme; they have increased their 
plants, and on an enormous value of product 
have piled still greater millions; but the most 
striking increases both in capital and in value 
of product are being reported by States and 
communities which heretofore have not been 
regarded as important in connection with 
manufacturing enterprises. This fact sug- 
gests that hereafter manufacturing may be less 
localized in States or sections. The rising tide 
of industrial activity in all parts of the Union 
is evidently tending to equalize production. 

In truth, it is hard to fully explain the 
stupendous increase,—which still continues 
without faltering,—of the factcry product of 
the United States from 1900 to 1905. The re- 
sults of the census of manufactures of 1905 
suggest that the present period may be no 
mere alternation from depression to prosperity, 
but that the nation has come upon a mighty 
industrial era which shall prove to be with- 
out precedent in the history of men. 





INVESTIGATING 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


AT 


HOME AND ABROAD. 


BY EDWARD W. BEMIS. 


(Superintendent of the Water Department, Cleveland, O.) 


T the beginning of this statement, made in 
response to the invitation of the editor 

of THE Review oF REVIEWS, it is important 
to mention that the commission selected by the 
National Civic Federation for the investiga- 
tion of municipal ownership voted, very prop- 
erly, that no interviews should be given out 
with regard to results and conclusions, or rela- 
tive to the facts obtained, until the entire re- 
port had been published. At the various public 
functions, and in the publications of the fed- 
eration and elsewhere, however, the methods 
of the investigation, and the membership of 
the various committees taking up portions of 


the work, have been disclosed. Therefore, I 
will here mention some of those general facts 
which will help to an understanding of such 
reports as may subsequently be made. 

A committee of about one hundred well- 
known men from many different parts of the 
United States was called together in New 
York by the National Civic Federation last 
fall, and selected twenty-one of its number as 
a committee of investigation. 

This committee consists of Melville E. In- 
galls, recently head of the Big Four Railroad, 
as chairman ; three men connected with public- 
service corporations, viz., Walton Clark. third 
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vice-president of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadelphia; Charles L. Edgar, 
president of the Edison Electric & Illuminat- 
ing Company of Boston; Wm. J. Clark, gen- 
eral manager of the foreign department of the 
General Electric Company; two city officials, 
A. E. Winchester, secretary of the City Elec- 
tric Light Plant of South Norwalk, Conn., 
and the writer of this article, superintendent 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, waterworks, and six 
men prominently identified with labor organ- 
izations, Timothy Healy, president of the 
Stationary Firemen’s International Brother- 
hood; Daniel J. Keefe, president of the Na- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association; F. J. Mc- 
Nulty, president of the Electrical Workers’ 
Internaticnal Brotherhood; W. D. Mahon, 
president of the Street Railway Employment 
Association; Edward A. Moffett, formerly 
editor of the Brick Layer and Mason, the 
organ of the Bricklayers’ Union, and J. W. 
Sullivan, editor of the Clothing Trades Bulle- 
tin and formerly an officer of the Typograph- 
ical Union of New York City. 

The other nine members of the Committee 
of Twenty-one were men who had either writ- 
ten on the subject from various points of view, 
or had acquired a reputation in the investigation 
of kindred lines of work. They were Dr. Albert 
Shaw, of the Review cr Reviews; Dr. 
Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia Press ; 
Walter L. Fisher, secretary (at the time of 
his appointment) of the Municipal Voters’ 
League of Chicago; H. B. Macfarland, presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia; Dr. Milo R. Maltbie, 
secretary of the New York City Art Commis- 
sion, and Professors F. J. Goodnow, of Co- 
lumbia University; John H. Gray, of the 
Northwestern University; John R. Commons, 
of the University of Wisconsin, and Frank 
Parsons, of Boston. 

Before beginning it was decided to adopt a 
very different method of investigation from 
that usually followed. In most cases a com- 
mission directs, and, through its secretaries, 
attempts to do most of the work itself, but 
the subject was too vast and the interests at 
stake too great for any adequate treatment on 
this plan. It was therefore decided that ex- 
perts should be appointed to work under the 
direction of the committee. For electric light, 
two experts were chosen in engineering lines, 
two in accounting, and two in labor condi- 
tions. A similar group of six experts were 
chosen for gas, and likewise for street rail- 
ways in Europe, and in this country for gas, 
electric light, and water, 


It was found practicable to use the same 
group of accountants and experts in labor 
conditions, on all classes of plants, and to some 
extent in other engineering lines, while in 
the case of waterworks in America, only one 
engineer was selected, and all the American 
accounting was put into the hands of one of 


‘the strongest firms in the country, which has 


offices also in Europe. 

The idea of having two experts in most 
cases for every plant was primarily to render 
possible the selection of one expert whose pre- 
vious work had been chiefly or wholly with 
privately owned plants, and another whose 
work had been largely, or wholly, with mu- 
nicipal plants. “These experts were not chosen 
because of any position they had previously 
taken on any of the subjects under investiga- 
tion, for most of them had never taken any 
public stand on those subjects, and the views 
of some of them are still unknown to the com- 
mission. It was believed, however, that there 
would be greater confidence on the part of 
the people in the final results reached if two 
engineers or accountants who had been in the 
past afhliated with different points of view on 
labor and political conditions were able to 
unite in replies to the exhaustive sets of sched- 
ules which were prepared by the sub-commit- 
tee of five having the work immediately in 
charge. 

So far from hindering each other, the two 
men have worked nearly twice as fast in every 
way as one would have done alone, and they 
have substantially agreed thus far in almost 
every instance. - The work of these experts was 
so great, however, that, although it was begun 
in February and March, both at home and 
abroad, it will not be completed, at least in 
America, until sometime in September. 

Special reports from three members of the 
commission were also provided for. Professor 
Gray is studying American political condi- 
tions in their relation to public and private 
ownership; Professor Goodnow, with refer- 
ence to English political conditions and their 
bearing upon American problems, and Dr. 
Maltbie, with reference to the history of legis- 
lation and regulation in Great Britain. 

Two engineers were also selected to make a 
special report on about eight municipal and 
eight private electric-lighting plants in cities 
of somewhat similar size in Massachusetts, 
where the records are more complete and more 
under State supervision than in other Ameri- 
can States. 

In addition to this work of investigation 
carried on at heavy expense under the imme- 
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diate direction of three members of the com- 
mittee of five in this country, Messrs. Good- 
now, Walton Clark, and Bemis, and by the 
other two members in Great Britain, Messrs. 
Maltbie and Sullivan, it was arranged for the 
entire Committee of Twenty-one to visit all 
the plants of Great Britain and America which 
were selected for special investigation. 

A few American plants were thus visited 
in the spring, and the others will be visited in 
the early fall. Fifteen members of the com- 
mission met in Dublin at the end of May, and 
between that time and July 4 visited the 
plants under investigation, and met some of 
the leading officials and citizens and the leaders 
in the British movements for and against mu- 
nicipal operation. ‘Typical plants, usually the 
largest of their kind, had been selected for 
study. ‘They consisted of the private street 
railways of Dublin and Norwich and the 
London United, and the municipal plants of 
Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and of the 
London County Council. An effort was made 
without success to include the Bristol private 
tramways in the comparison. 

In electric light and power, the private 
plants of New Castle and three London bor- 
oughs were compared with public undertak- 
ings in Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
one of the London boroughs, St. Pancras. 
Likewise on gas the private works at New 
Castle and Shefheld, and the South Metropol- 
itan of London were compared with those of 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leicester. 

In this country there are no municipal street 
railways to compare with private roads, and 
in England there are few important private 
waterworks to compare with those publicly 
owned. It was therefore decided to omit 
waterworks in Great Britain and street rail- 
ways in America, save as there might be data 
already at hand furnished by the United States 
and British Governments, the various railway 
commissions, British reports, etc. 

Unfortunately in this country there is not 
much opportunity for comparison of large mu- 
nicipal with large private lighting plants. The 
only electric light plants of this country owned 
by cities of 50,000 inhabitants last year were 
by law confined to the lighting of streets and 
public buildings, and there was only one pub- 
lic gas plant in operation by a city of over 
50,000 inhabitants. 

English private companies are far more 
ready to give information regarding their costs 
of operation by items, and their profits and 
the inventory value of their physical plants, 


than are American companies, and to our com- 
mission this information has been more fully 
given, apparently, than had ever been done 
before. Everywhere the commissioners were 
received with most unexpected courtesy and 
good-will, We were conveyed to the various 
plants we wished to visit, and to the large 
industries of the city that might utilize the 
output of plants we were studying. At 
lunches and other functions we were given 
full opportunity to meet with directors and 
officers of the companies, and the aldermen, 
mayors, and other city officials. 

No effort was made to investigate condi- 
tions on the Continent, because the funds at 
command were all required for the study of 
English and American experiments, as these 
are more likely to have a bearing on American 
problems, and are much easier studied in Great 
Britain than on the Continent. 

The question now, of course, uppermost is, 
What results will follow this extensive inves- 
tigation? It is too early yet to tell. In order 
to digest the information and present it for 
proper consideration to the Committee of 
Twenty-one, a special committee was appointed 
in London, consisting of Messrs. Walton 
Clark, Edgar, Parsons, and Bemis. The data 
will not all be put in the hands of the com- 
mittee before the latter part of September, and 
cannot well be put into shape for the criticism 
of the full commission for some time. 

Another special committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Ingalls, Shaw, and Moffett, has been 
given the important duty of preparing some 
general recommendations and_ conclusions, 
which naturally will have to wait on the 
summaries of the other committee. 

Great credit is due to the National Civic 
Federation for initiating such a method of in- 
vestigation, and for seeing to it that there 
were enough members on the commission of 
different points of view, and familiar with 
scientific methods of investigation, to secure 
as full a treatment of the subject as the money 
at hand, by no means small in amount, could 
be reasonably expected to secure. Only the 
resources of a government itself, or funds 
mounting into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, could as fully survey the field as it 
would be desirable to do. It is the commis- 
sion’s belief, however, that enough data will 
be presented to throw much light upon the 
problem, which is daily assuming such impor- 
tance in America, and that its report will also 
be welcomed by all shades of thought in Eng- 
land, and will everywhere advance the cause 
of good government, 
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SHOULD THE SHERMAN LAW BE AMENDED? 


‘T HE demand for amendment of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law is based on the fail- 
ure of the law as it stands to discriminate 
between trade agreements which are clearly 
injurious to the public welfare and those which 
are not injurious. ‘This distribution is empha- 
sized in an article contributed to the North 
American Review for August by the Hon. 
Charles G. Dawes, formerly Controller of 
Currency. ‘This, says Mr. Dawes, is the day 
of the trade agreement. All over the country 
in different lines of business associations are 
being formed for mutual protection and for 
the arranging of what may be termed the rules 
of trade. Certain agreements in restraint ot 
trade really act to keep alive competition and 
are formed for the purpose of keeping it alive. 
Those who support these organizations be- 
lieve that most of the evils in our business life 
are the outgrowth of unrestraint and unregu- 
lated competition. An agreement among com- 
petitors not to sell below cost may in some in- 
stances, as Mr. Dawes points out, be of public 
benefit. At any rate, Mr. Dawes contends 
that a trade agreement, whether it relates to 
prices or otherwise, is not of necessity crim- 
inal; that it may have either a good or a bad 
purpose; that it may simply preserve private 
rights and privileges of trade not detrimental 
to the public, and that therefore the Sherman 
anti-trust law should not make criminal, as it 
now does, all agreements in restraint of trade. 
In his view, it should no more assume that a 
trade agreement is criminal than that any in- 
dividual is guilty before trial. On the other 
hand, public policy, he holds, should encourage 
any contract in restraint of trade which has 
for its object the maintenance of high stand- 
ards in manufacturing products, the abolition 
of deception in sales, or the prevention of un- 
due collections of perishable merchandise— 
like meats and fruits—at points where the 
demand cannot possibly equal the supply. Any 
contract, having for its purpose the extortion 
of an unreasonable price, should be discounte- 
nanced. The objections which Mr. Dawes 
urges to the law as it stands at present are 
summarized in the following paragraphs: 


(1) As its principal section makes criminal, 
without further definition, an agreement in re- 
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straint of trade, it leaves to judicial determination 
the definition of the crime, and it has not yet been 
defined, but will only be defined as each case 
arises. The business community is therefore left 
in doubt as to what may constitute a crime under 
the law. 

(2) It makes no distinction between those 
agreements in restraint of trade which are bene- 
ficial to the public and those which are detri- 
mental. An agreement among competitors, for in- 
stance, to sell only pure, as distinguished from 
adu!terated, goods is presumably as criminal under 
its provisions as one designed solely to extort un- 
reasonable prices. 

(3) Being indefinite in its definition of the 
crime and introducing into business an element of 
doubt and uncertainty as to trade agreements, it 
operates to the disadvantage of the scrupulous 
business man and in favor of the unscrupulous 
business man. 

(4) The fact that trade agreements beneficial to 
the public, as well as those which are injurious, 
may alike be criminal under its provisions dis- 
courages the formation of good trade agreements 
and encourages the formation of evil ones. The 
first, because scrupulous men desire to take no 
risks with the law; the second, because to un- 
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scrupulous men the risk of prosecution is less, 
since to include under any law good and bad acts 
as equally criminal inevitably discourages its en- 
forcement. 

(5) The general prosecution of our leading 
business men for that which may not be inherently 
criminal or opposed to public policy, which this 
law makes possible. would tend to have one of 
two results—it might lead them either to sell out 
their business as a whole to men willing to take 
risks with the law, which would be a public in- 
jury, or it might lead them to subdivide their 
business and sell it out to smaller concerns, thus 
lessening the economies of production and dis- 
tribution, which would be a step backward in our 
commercial evolution and a public i injury. 

(6) The enforcement of this law, giving, neces- 
sarily, through its general terms, such wide lati- 
tude and discretion to executive officers in their 
right to proceed against corporations and indi- 
viduals, is bound to create the appearance at least 
of favoritism in its application, and to result in 
lack of uniformity in the treatment of cases aris- 
ing under it. _ 


The condition to which reference is made in 
the last paragraph was illustrated in the recent 
cases against the packers, when an effort was 
made by the government to hold them crim- 
inally liable. In this instance, as Mr. Dawes 
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looks at the matter, the government found 
itself in the attitude of announcing through 
one department, after a thorough investigation, 
that the business was not a monopoly and that 
the profits were reasonable, and seeking at the 
same time through another department to put 
its owners in jail as public malefactors. 

Again, in such situations as that presented 
by the Northern Securities case, Mr. Dawes 
holds that the law as it stands is inadequate. 
Such a law, in his opinion, should provide for 
the determination, first, as to whether or not, 
as a matter of fact, the consolidation of two 
railroads would work harm or benefit to the 
people affected. ‘Then, if it were decided to 
be harmful, the remedy should be in the nature 
of an effort to restore the former conditions 
of competition. If, on the other hand, it 
should be found to be not injurious, the gov- 
ernment should, under the law, sanction it. 
As things are now, uniformity of action is not 
to be expected under a law which includes in 
its general condemnation that which is in- 
herently innocent as well as that which is 
inherently guilty. 





HOW TEXAS REGULATES HER RAILROADS. 


HERE is at least one State in this Union 
which for some years has fixed the rates 
charged by its railroads and has regulated 
those corporations to an extent unheard of in 
other parts of the country. After fifteen years 
of regulation by a railroad commission the 
State of Texas finds its railroad mileage in- 
creasing so rapidly that labor cannot be found 
to supply the demand for railroad-building, 
while the income to the roads themselves has 
more than doubled. Just how all this has 
come about is set forth in an interesting article 
contributed to the August Reader (Indian- 
apolis) by Ethel Hutson. ‘The propositions 
upon which the Texans have based their rail- 
road-commission law are stated by this writer 
as follows: 

1. A corporation is the creature of the State; 
it has, therefore, no natural rights as a person has, 
but only such privileges as the State may give it. 

2. It is created to serve the people; if, instead, 
it becomes strong and insolent, and oppresses 
them, it should be destroyed, not by violence and 
anarchy, but by the legal action of the State which 
created it and can revoke its charter. 

3. The power which creates and which may de- 
stroy may also limit; and so the State may, and 
should, control corporate activity as the welfare of 
the people demands, subject only to the constitu- 
tional limitations which forbid confiscation or de- 
struction of property. 


The effective expression of these propositions 
in statute law and the practical enforcernent 
of that law are accredited by common consent 
to the late ex-Governor James S. Hogg and 
to ex-Senator John H. Reagan, who was the 
first chairman of the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion. 

When the commission, under Judge Rea- 
gan’s chairmanship, began to deal with the rate 
problem, it found, in the language of its first 
report, “a system of freight rates adopted by 
the railroad companies composed, in part, of 
mileage rates for short distances, and for longer 
distances of ‘blanket’ or ‘common-point’ 
rates,’ and also found the rates within the 
State much higher per mile than corresponding 
rates in other States. In attempting to equal- 
ize these inequalities and not at the same time 
endanger commercial stability, the commission 
was compelled to make cautious changes. On 
the ground that many of the roads were carry- 
ing freight at less than the published rates, it 
lowered a number of rates, but kept the rates, 
as a rule, higher than the interstate tariff and 
higher than rates in other States. It was con- 
ceded that in justice to the railroads the rates 
in a sparsely settled country must be higher 
than in a country already settled up and de- 
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veloped ; but in many instances the roads them- 
selves requested reductions, in order to stimu- 
late production within the State and thus 
eventually to increase the traffic of the rail- 
roads and their revenues. 


FOSTERING TEXAS INDUSTRIES. 


On the whole, however, since the Texas 
business was less profitable than interstate busi- 
ness, the railroads had cultivated the latter and 
rather discouraged the former. But the rail- 
road commission “ saw no good reason why 
Texas should be supplied with flour, meal, 
and salt from Kansas and Missouri when she 
could produce salt and corn and wheat and 
prepare them within her borders; nor why 
cotton seed should be shipped out of the State 
to be made into oil and cake; nor why the 
lumber and lime and clay of Texas should not 
build Texas homes.” The commission argued 
that if Texas products were to be more nearly 
of an equality with the products of other States 
the railroads themselves would profit in the 
end by the stimulus to small industries along 
their lines. Therefore, the commission re- 
duced the rates on grain, cotton, lime, lumber, 
live stock, and a few other products of large 
bulk and tonnage. The railroads, however, 
took a different view of the matter and applied 
to the federal courts to enjoin the commission 
from enforcing its’ rates, on grounds of the 
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unconstitutionality of the law and the unrea- 
sonableness of the rates actually made by the 
commission. After nearly two years of litiga- 
tion the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that the State had the power to make 
rates through a commission appointed for that 
purpose. ‘The commission had waived the sec- 
ond question of the reasonableness of its rates, 
in order to insure a speedy decision on the con- 
stitutionality of the law. During the fifteen 
months when the commission-made rates were 
suspended pending the decision of the case, the 
people of Texas had an opportunity to see by 
contrast the advantages of the commission idea. 
During this period the State’s shipping and 
manufacturing interests were seriously de- 
pressed. 

In order to prevent the fraudulent issue of 
stocks and bonds by railroads, a law was 
passed providing that no bonds or other indebt- 
edness should be issued over and above the 
reasonable value of the property on which it is 
issued. ‘The law further provides that the 
railroad commission shall value each raiiroad 
in the State, including all its franchises, appur- 
tenances, and property, and, after giving the 
railroad an opportunity to protest against this 
valuation if too high or too low, shall file its 
report with the Secretary of State, where it 
shall remain as a public record as a limitation 
for the issuance of indebtedness. Any road 
issuing stocks or bonds not in accordance with 
this law forfeits its charter. 

Rebates are prevented in Texas by the sec- 
tion of the railroad law which levies a heavy 
fine upon the railroad that gives a rebate, but 
does not punish the shipper who receives it. 
This leaves the shipper free to testify. 

It is stated that during the fourteen years 
of commission rule in Texas there have been 
but two or three roads placed in receivers’ 
hands, and that revenues have increased, while 
rates have been reduced, because there is now 
no leakage in rebates. 

According to the statement of a Texas 
shipper who originally opposed the law, but 
now endorses it, “ the smallest shipper and the 
smallest manufacturer are able to obtain the 
same gates as the largest shipper and the 
largest manufacturer. ‘Therefore, the com- 
mercial and manufacturing institutions of 
Texas are in the hands of a great number ot 
small dealers and small manufacturers, instead 
of in the hands of a few.” 

In order to keep the commission “ out of 
politics,” Governor Hogg once proposed that 
each member should be ineligible to any office 
in the State for two years after his term expired. 


‘ 
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HOW PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS GIVE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


W HILE England and France are attempt- 

ing to eliminate the sectarian (not to 
say religious) idea from their scholastic pro- 
gramme, Prussia is accentuating the religious 
note in her schools. This fact is interesting, 
not only because it is in opposition to the cur- 
rent of thought predominating, or tending to 
predominate, in the rest of Occidental Europe, 
but because it is generally conceded that the 
methods used in Prussian primary schools are 
superior to those in use elsewhere. However 
strong the organization of the Prussian pri- 
mary schools may be, they are always (accord- 
ing to a writer in the République Frangaise, 
Paris) a presentation of the principle that 
education is salutary only as long as it is as- 
sociated with the ruling idea of active religious 
morality. More than that, he continues, the 
Prussian school does not confine itself to a 
certain amount of religious instruction given 
at certain hours,—instruction embracing the 
most essential features of the Old and the New 
Testaments, the history of the Reformation 
and of the development of the evangelical 
state, Luther’s catechism, and a word-for-word 
recitation of Bible texts. All that would be 
considered too much in the majority of coun- 
tries, but in Prussia the whole system of educa- 
tion is impregnated with the religious spirit in 
its fullest expansion and in all its degrees. 


In the evangelical schools the teachers impress 
it upon the minds of their pupils that to teach re- 
ligion is an integral part of the duty of the school- 
teacher. Before a teacher is qualified for school- 
teaching he must profess some form of religion. 
Children belonging to families preferring the re- 
ligion of the State attend the evangelical schools. 
Catholics and Jews are separated ; the Jew has his 
own school, and the Catholic has his. The teachers 
are either Catholics, Jews, or Protestants, as the 
case may require. In some parts of the country,— 
notably in western Prussia and the province of 
Nassau,—there are mixed schools (Catholic and 
evangelical), in charge of equal numbers of Catho- 
lic and Protestants. There are no special favors 
for the children of the Protestants dissenting from 
the accepted form of Protestantism. If a man re- 
jects the established church he is not given special 
teachers for his children. All Protestants attend 
the evangelical schools. A new law just passed, 
by the efforts of Conservatives and Natiortal Lib- 
erals, emphasizes the religious character of the 
schools. but it takes great care to protect all the 
little religious minorities. In schools where twelve 
of the children belong to any particular religious 
confession,—Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish,—dif- 
fering from the religious confession of the ma- 
jority, the minority has a right to a separate 
religious instruction,—instruction in its own re- 
ligion. The new law continues the prior custom 
and ignores the dissenting Protestants, classing 
them with all the believers of the evangelical con- 


fession ; and as the essential belief of all the differ- 
ing Protestant bodies is very approximately simi- 
lar there is little or no friction, no war to the 
death, nothing like the bitterness between radically 
differing confessions. 

The communes pay the expenses of the pri- 
mary schools. The direction or superintend- 
ence of the schools is intrusted to a special 
bureau, called the School Committee, answer- 
able to the Minister of Public Instruction. 
It is composed of members of the parish coun- 
cil, of a council appointed by the Mayor, and 
of elected members of the Communal Council, 
who select a certain number of colleagues 
among people of competent educational equip- 
ment. Each council contains a Protestant 
pastor, a Catholic priest, and (if there are 
more than twenty Jewish children in the 
school) a rabbi. Each school is under the sur- 
veillance of three very active district inspectors, 
who have a right to be present at all the meet- 
ings of the school. In some districts several 
of the members are women. 

Such are the outlines of the law just passed to 
cover the primary schools of Prussia,—passed, we 
may say, in a spirit essentially differing -from that 
animating the English, French, and_ Belgians. 
Considerable opposition to the law has been made 
by the Radicals of the Landtag, but it will be a 
long time before there can be any real change of 
method in running the schools or in the expression 
of the Prussian clerical conception of the basis of 
all instruction. “The Fear of God Is the Begin- 
ning of Wisdom.” A good many protestations 
have been made by the Socialists, but the nation 
has paid little attention to them, and in no event 
could they have any immediate result. 

Taken all in all, says this writer, in conclu- 
sion, however clear it is to the people that the 
government is inflexibly determined to impress 
primary instruction with a religious character, 
the general feeling is strongly in favor of 
things just as they are, because, no matter 
what a man’s religious prejudices are, they 
have the sanction and the affirmation of the 
Kaiser and his government. 

It is a sort of family matter. It is not a ques- 
tion of furnishing a weapon to a young man im- 
bued with the sense of his own power; it is a 
question of the state of mind of the whole nation. 
It has been said that Germany follows where the 
Kaiser leads,—well, so she does, but, as she is in 
sympathy with him (Socialists excepted), it does 
not cost her anything. 


Parliament and Sectarian Schools. 


The education bill recently accepted by the 
Prussian Landtag is declared by Theodor 
Barth, the editor of the Berlin Nation, to be 
quite as reactionary as the proposition which, 
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in the early nineties, excited the indignant 
opposition of the culture and liberalism of 
Prussia, and was overwhelmed by the deter- 
mined protest of the universities. In a signed 
article in his paper, under the title, “ All’s ill 
that ends ill”. (Ende schlecht, alles schlecht), 
the distinguished journalist draws from this 
act of the Landtag a moral of far-reaching 
conclusions, the essential nature of that bdédy, 
which, he declares, must be radically altered. 
Dr. Barth is very severe on what he calls the 
bureaucratic trend of the Landtag. His article 
is, in part, as follows: 

We cannot gather figs from thistles. We cannot 
expect from a Parliament of the privileged legis- 
lation which will do justice to the interests of the 
people. The Prussian parliament of three classes 
is a diet wherein the economic parasites of the 
state have the mastery, and the maintenance of 
this mastery is possible only by the exercise of the 
grossest injustice. The Prussian parliament of 
three classes is one of the most immoral institu- 
tions of national life to be found upon our globe, 
and it grows increasingly so with every year. For 
with every year the incongruity between national 
performance and national privileges becomes 
greater; with every year the significance of those 
strata of the population which are partly not rep- 
resented at all in the Prussian Chamber of Depu- 
ties, partly very inadequately so, increases as com- 
pared to those wielders of traditional power whose 
cultural value is, absolutely as well as relatively, 
steadily sinking. With every year, too, therefore, 














DR. THEODOR BARTH. 
(Editor of the Berlin Natidén.) 


the surface which this Parliament of three classes 
bares to criticism becomes broader. 





THE CAUSE OF THE SAN 


UCH has been written and published con- 
cerning the general character of the 
California earthquake of April 18 last. 
President Jordan’s explanation of the havoc 
wrought at Stanford University was sum- 
marized in the June number of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, on page 709. It is well understood, 
as President Jordan and others have pointed 
out, that the San Francisco earthquake was 
caused by a new slip on the plane of an old 
“ fault,” which had been recognized for a long 
distance in California. In the August number 
of the Popular Science Monthly, Mr. G. K. 
Gilbert, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, contributes the results of a scientific inves- 
tigation of the earthquake, made under the 
auspices of the Geological Survey and the Cali- 
fornia Earthquake Investigation Commission. 
_Mr. Gilbert points out that there is asso- 
ciated with this California “ fault” a belt of 
peculiar topography, differing from the ordi- 
nary topographic expression of the country, in 
that many of its features are directly due to 
dislocation, instead of being the product of 


FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE. 


erosion by rains and streams. For example, 
this belt is characterized by the frequent 
occurrence of long lines of very straight 
cliffs, as well as by the occurrence of 
ponds or lakes in straight rows. The 
tendency of erosion, on the other hand, is to 
break up such cliffs into a series of spurs and 
valleys, and to obliterate the lakes by cutting 
down their outlets or filling their basins with 
sediment. This “ fault ” line of straight cliffs 
and straight rows of lakes had been recognized 
by California geologists for a distance of sev- 
eral hundred miles. After the earthquake of 
April 18, geologists began to explore this line 
for evidence of new “ faulting,” and such evi- 


dence was by no means lacking. The accom- . 


panying map represents the line along which 
the recent change occurred. From a point a 
few miles southwest of Hollister it runs north- 
westward. in a series of valleys below low 
mountain ridges to the Mussel Rock, ten miles 
south of the Golden Gate; thence northwest- 
ward and northward it follows the general 
coast line, alternately traversing land and 
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MAP SHOWING THE POSI- 
TION OF THE “ FAULT” 
WHICH CAUSED THE 
EARTHQUAKE. 


water. The farthest 
point as yet definitely 
located is at Point Del- 
gada, but Mr. Gilbert 
thinks that the intensity 
of the shock at the towns 
of Petrolia and Fern- 
dale probably indicates 
the close proximity of 
the ‘ fault” and war- 
rants the statement that 
its full length is not less 
than three hundred 
miles. 

Along this line there 
was a differential move- 
ment and permanent dis- 
placement of the rock 
and earth on two sides 
of a vertical crack. The 
principal displacement 
was not vertical, but 
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horizontal. As explained by Mr. Gilbert, 
if one thinks of the land to the east of the 
crack as stationary, then the change may be 
described as a northward movement of the 
land west of the crack; if the land to the west 
be thought of as stationary, then the land to 
the eastward moved toward the south. It is 
probable that both cracks shared in the move- 
ment, the eastern shifting toward the south 
and the western toward the north. 


REMARKABLE TRACES OF THE CALIFORNIA 
“ FAULT.” 


Wherever a fence, road, row of trees, or 
other artificial feature following a straight line 
was intersected by the “ fault,” its separated 
parts were offset, and an opportunity thus af- 
forded for measuring the amount of change. 
Mr. Gilbert states that the measurements 
ranged in the main from six to fifteen feet and 
had an average of about ten feet. At one place 
a road was offset twenty feet, but in this case 
the underlying ground was wet alluvium, and 
part of this movement may have been due to 








FENCE, PREVIOUSLY CONTINUOUS AND STRAIGHT, BROKEN AND PARTED 
BY THE EARTHQUAKE “ FAULT.” 


(The offset, as shown in the picture, is 8% feet. The line of fault, concealed 
by the grass, crosses the ground from left to right, touching both dissevered 
ends of the fence.) 
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the flowing of the soft material. It seems that 
there was also some vertical change, but Mr. 
Gilbert states that this was not everywhere in 
the same direction and that its amount was 
comparatively small. At many points the land 
west of the “ fault” appears to have risen one 
or two feet, as compared with the land to the 
east. 


SAN FRANCISCO BENEFITS BY EARTHQUAKE 
STUDIES. 


It is probable that the various earthquake 
studies now being prosecuted in California will 
have important practical results, leading, it is 
to be hoped, to the construction of safer build- 
ings in all parts of the country especially liable 
to earthquakes. In the city of San Francisco 
the underlying formations include several dis- 
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tinctive types. A study is now being made of 
the relations of the several formations to earth- 
quake injury. As the result of this a map of 
the city will be made, showing the relation of 
the isoseismals, or lines marking grades of in- 
tensity, to tracts of solid rock, to tracts of 
dune sand in its natural position, to upland 
hollows partially filled by grading, and to old 
swamps, lagoons, and tidal marshes that have 
been converted into dry land by artificial de- 
posits. Such a map would show future 
builders in what areas exceptional precautions 
should be taken. It is also hoped that some 
light can be thrown by the researches of this 
commission on San Francisco’s earthquake out- 
look. At any rate, the information gathered 
by the commission will be useful in considering 
the whole problem of reconstructing the city. 





RECOVERING THE PLEASURE 


URIED under the waters of Lake Nemi, a 
beautiful sheet of water in the Alban 
Mountains, about seventeen miles southeast of 
Rome, lie two pleasure galleys, which belonged 
to the Roman Emperors Tiberius and Cali- 
gula, and which contain art treasures that 
have been coveted for five hundred years. It 
was Julius Caesar who first hit upon Lake 
Nemi as a summer resort; for on its banks he 
built a villa, splendid in those days, but later 
far outdone in brilliancy by the floating resi- 
dences of his successors. 

From pamphlets which have been published 
by Prof. Emilio Giuria and Signor Eliseo 
Borghi, it seems that Leon Alberti, an archi- 
tect, made some attempts in the fifteenth 
century to recover the treasures buried in the 
lake. A hundred years later a fairly sys- 
tematic exploration of the bottom of the lake 
was undertaken by De Marchi, a French engi- 
neer, who seems to have been the first to have 
made a fairly thorough survey for that day. 
He made a few drawings of the probable ap- 
pearance of Caligula’s galley as he conceived 
it, and from his designs a Flemish engraver 
prepared what he conceived to be its original 
appearance. An article in the Scientific Amer- 
ican gives the substance of these pamphlets, 
and we quote from this article: 

Although stray relics were found now and 
then, no further systematic effort was made to 
recover the contents of the old hulks until Signor 
Eliseo Borghi came upon the scene in 1895. 
Divers were engaged, and the two gallays located, 


measured, and carefully examined. From both, 
Tonzes, pieces of wood, anchors, and ornaments 


GALLEY OF TIBERIUS CAESAR. 


of all kinds were collected. Of the two vessels, 
the larger measures about 230 feet in length and 
80 feet in beam, the smaller 200 feet in length by 
65 feet in beam. It is because of their unusual 


size (war galleys were much smaller) that the 
vessels, it is inferred, must have been used as 
pleasure barges. 

From the investigations of the divers we 
may glean much about the construction of the 























From the Scientific American, 


THE GALLEY OF TIBERIUS CESAR. 
(As it probably appeared when afloat on Lake Nemi.) 
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vessels, even though we may not be able to 
present an absolutely accurate restoration. 


Some of the wood which was used was soft, 
and some hard and resinous. The soft wood, em- 
ployed mainly for sheathing and deck planking, is 
white pine, hewn, no doubt, on the shores of 
Lake Nemi. The harder wood is either red 
pine or larix, just which it is difficult to de- 
termine, because decomposition has set in. Oak 
pins were employed to hold down the planking. 
In sheathing the vessels the planks were placed 
edge to edge and joined by wedges. As the 
planks swelled, the edges formed a tight joint. 
Long copper nails were driven through the 
planks at intervals of four or five feet, the nails 
passing through one plank down to the next, and 
the succeeding nail being driven through the sec- 
ond plank to the third. Short copper nails held 
the planks themselves to the beams of the frame- 
work. To render the hull particularly stanch, an 
outside layer of hard plaster was employed, upon 
which a woven fabric was laid. Then came the 
above-mentioned sheathing of lead plates held by 
flat-headed nails two inches long. The construc- 
tion of the beams of the framework is often in-. 
genious. A beam was sometimes formed of a 
single piece, and in other cases of two superposed 
pieces nailed together. In order to form a long 
beam, two pieces were sometimes placed together 
with a lap joint, and the whole fastened by three 
large copper nails. The deck flooring was made 
of planks nailed to the beams. A method of 
joining the planks by keys was also employed, the 
keys running in two rows alongside the beam. 
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Although mostly copper nails were found, it is 
not unlikely that nails of iron were also employed. 
At all events, one of iron was found; the others 
(unless they are still undiscovered) have prob- 
ably rusted away. The copper nails range in 
length from twenty inches to one inch; the larger 
may more properly be called spikes. In driving 
these soft copper nails it not infrequently hap- 
pened that a knot or other obstacle was encoun- 
tered. The result-was that they curled into the 
form of a spiral. 

In order to recover these ancient vessels, 
many projects have been proposed. It is obvi- 
ously impossible to raise the crumbling hulls 
bodily. Therefore, Professor Malfatti has 
suggested the draining of the entire lake by 
means of a tunnel. Professor Giuria, how- 
ever, has suggested the use of the old Roman 
outlet. According to Malfatti’s scheme, the 
valley of Ariccia would be partially flooded. 
According to Giuria’s scheme, the water will 
be piped across the valley of Ariccia, and will 
be made to drive an electric plant. If the 
bottom of the lake is ever exposed, the bodily 
removal of the two old galleys will present 
considerable difficulty. Professor Giuria has 
suggested the use of iron cradles built around 
the barges, upon which cradles the barges will 
be pulled out upon tracks. A number of Italian 
engineers are interested in the scheme. 


THE NEW ITALIAN NOVEL PROHIBITED BY THE CHURCH. 


[7 is many years since religious Italy has 

been so stirred as it has been during the 
past few months by the publication of An- 
tonio Fogazzaro’s now famous novel, “Il 
Santo,’—‘‘ The Saint ’”’—and its addition to 
the “Index librorum prohibitorum.” Since 
its publication, last summer, this novel has been 
the theme of almost endless discussion, which 
has spread far beyond the borders of Italy. It 
was not the first work of this talented Italian 
Senator and devout Roman Catholic, who is 
one of the three representative figures of mod- 
ern Italian literature, sharing this honor with 
d’Annunzio and Carducci. His novels, “ II 
Mistero del Poeta,” “ Piccolo Mondo An- 
tico,” and ‘‘ Piccolo Mondo Moderno,” are 
very popular in Italy. Signor Fogazzaro is a 
devout and loyal Roman Catholic, but stands 
with the reform movement in the Church. He 
has been called ‘“‘ a poet of the ideal” and “a 
knight of the spirit.” 
Saint” is the fate of a devout and zealous 
Roman Catholic. who undertakes reform 
within the Church and encounters the cruel 
opposition of the hierarchy. William Roscoe 


The theme of ‘‘ The 


Thayer, in a long study in the August North 
American, gives the following summary of the 
book :* 


Piero Maironi, a man of the world, cultivated 
far beyond his kind, after having had a vehement 
love-affair, is stricken with remorse, “ experiences 
religion,” becomes penitent, is filled with a strange 
zeal—an ineffable comfort—and devotes himself, 
body, heart, and soul to the worship of God and 
the succcr of his fellow-men. As Benedetto, the 
lay brother, hé serves the peasant populations 
among the Sabine hills, or moves on his errands 
of hope and mercy among the poor of Rome. 
Everybody recognizes him as a holy man—‘a 
saint.” Perhaps, if he had restricted himself to 
taking only soup or simple medicines to the hun- 
gry and sick, he would have been unmolested in 
his philanthropy; but, after his conversion, he had 
devoured the Scriptures and studied the books of 
the Fathers, until the spirit of the early, simple, 
untheological Church had poured into him. It 
brought a message the truth of which so stirred 
him that he could not rest until he imparted it to 
his fellows. He preached righteousness,—the su- 
premacy of conduct over ritual; love as the test 


* An English edition of “'The Saint,” to which Mr. 
Thayer has written an introduction covering the same 
points as in this article. has just been brought out by 
The translation rights were arranged for 
M. Frichard- 





Putnams. 
before the work was put on the Index. 
Agnette is the translator. 
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and goal of life; but always with full acknowledg- 
ment of Mother Church as the way of salvation. 
Indeed, he seems to doubt neither the impreg- 
nability of the foundations of Christianity, nor the 
valid ty of the Petrine corner-stone; taking these 
for granted, he aims to live the Christian life in 
every act, in every thought. The superstructure— 
the practices of the Catholic Church to-day, the 
failures and sin of clerical society, the rigid ec- 
clesiasticism—these he must, in loyalty to funda- 
mental truths, criticise, and, if need be, condemn, 
where they interfere with the exercise of pure 
religion. But Benedetto engages very little in con- 
troversy; his method is to glorify the good, sure 
that the good requires only to be revealed in all 
its beauty and charm in order to draw irresistibly 
to itself souls that, for lack of vision, have been 
pursuing the mediocre or the bad. Yet these ut- 
terances, so natural to Benedetto, awaken the sus- 
picions of his superiors, who—we cannot say with- 
out cause—scent heresy in them. Good works, 
righteous conduct—what are these in comparison 
with blind subscription to orthodox formulas? 
Benedetto is persecuted, not by an obviously brutal 
or sanguinary persecution—although it might 
have come to that except for a catastrophe of 
another sort,—but by the very finesse of perse- 
cution. The sagacious politicians of the Vatican, 
inheritors of the accumulated craft of a thousand 
years, know too much to break a butterfly on a 
wheel. to make a martyr of an inconvenient per- 
son whom they can be rid of quietly. Therein lies 
the tragedy of Benedetto’s exper‘ence, so far as we 
regard him, or as he thought himself, an instru- 
ment for the regeneration of the Church. 


What we see of Signor Fogazzaro from his 
book, Mr. Thayer declares is that 


he is an evolutionist; he respects the higher criti- 
cism; he knows that religions, like states and 
secular institutions, have their birth and growth 
and inevitable decay. So Catholicism must take its 
course in the human circuit, and expect sooner or 
later to pass away. This would be the natural de- 
duction to draw from the premise of evolution. 
Signor Fogazzaro, however, does not draw it. He 
conceives that Catholicism contains a final deposit 
of truth which can neither be superseded, wasted, 
nor destroyed. ‘My friends,” says Benedetto, 
“you say, ‘We have reposed in the shade of this 
tree. but now its bark cracks and dries; the tree 
will de; let us go in search of other shade. The 
tree will not die. If you had ears, you would hear 
the movement of the new bark forming, which 
will have its pericd of life, will crack, will dry in 
its turn, because another. bark shall replace it. 
The tree does not die, the tree grows.” 


As a work of art, “‘ The Saint,” Mr. Thayer 
believes, is worthy of the highest praise. 


In English we have only “John Inglesant ” and 
‘Robert kismere” to compare it with; but such a 
comparison, though obv‘ously imperfect, shows at 
once how easily “ The Saint” surpasses them both, 
not merely by the greater significance of its cen- 
tral theme, but by its subtler psychology, its wider 
horizon, its more various contacts with life. Bene- 
detto the Saint, is a new character in fiction, a 
mingl'ng of St. Francis and Dr. Déllinger, a man 
of to-day in intelligence, a medieval in faith. 
Nothing could be finer than the way in which 
ignor Fogazzaro depicts his zeal, his ecstasies, his 

















SENATOR ANTONIO FCGAZZARO, 
(Author of “Il Santo."’) 


visions, his depressions, his doubts; shows the 
physical and mental reactions: gives us, in a word, 
a study in religious morbid psychology—for, say 
what we will. such abnormalities are morbid— 
without rival in fiction. We follow Benedetto’s 
spiritual fortunes with as much eagerness as if 
they were a love-story. 


The love-story which runs through the work 
is in itself of no mean order. We quote again: 


Jeanne seldom appears in the foreground, but 
we feel from first to last the magnetism of her 
presence. There is always the possibility that, at 
sight or thought of her, Benedetto may be swept 
back from his ascetic vows to the life of passion. 
Their first meeting in the monasterv chapel is a 
masterpiece of dramatic cl'max, and Benedetto’s 
temptation in her carriage, after the feverish inter- 
view with the cabinet officer, is a marvel of psycho- 
logical subtlety. Both scenes illustrate Signor 
Fogazzaro’s power to achieve the highest artistic 
results without exaggeration. This naturalness is 
the more remarkable becau.2 the character of a 
saint is unnatural, according to our modern point 
of view. e have a healthy distrust of ascetics. 
whose anxiety over their soul’s condition we prop- 
erly regard as a form of egotism; and we know 
how easily the unco guid become prigs. Fogaz- 
zaro’s hero is neither an egotist of the ord‘nary 
cloister variety nor a prig. That our sympathy 
goes out to Jeanne and not to him shows that we 
instinctively resent seeing the deepest human crav- 
ings sacrificed to sacerdotal prescriptions. 


Such a book, concludes Mr. Thayer, 
“sprung from no vain or shallow thought, 


holding in solution the hopes of many earnest 
souls, spreading before us the mighty spiritual 











conflict between Medievalism still triumphant 
and the young undaunted Powers of Light, 
showing us with wonderful lifelikeness the 
tragedy of man’s baffled endeavor to establish 
the Kingdom of God on earth, and of woman’s 
unquenchable love, is a great fact in the world- 
literature of our time.” 
Some Catholic Comment. 

The substance of the position taken by 
Catholic periodicals when they comment on 
the book is given in the verdict of the Civilta 
Cattolica, the inspired organ of Rome: “It 
is not the Church that stands in need of re- 
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forms; it is not her place to adapt herself to 
society; rather should society subject itself to 
the Church, which is the infallible guardian of 
the truth.” The Catholic Register, of To- 
ronto, Canada, however, notes approvingly 
that Signor Fogazzaro has submitted without 
protest to the decree of the Index. This jour- 
nal remarks: 


Thus he atttained in another way the purpose 
he had in writing, the putting of a high and holy 
instance before the world. For it would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the moral courage which thi 
Italian Senator has shown, so openly and so 
simply, in deference to his religious convictions. 


BIRRELL AND THE BRITISH EDUCATION BILL. 


W HAT manner of man is the sponsor of 
the education bill in the British House 

of Commons? Whatever else may be said of 
him, he is to-day and has been for months past 
the foremost representative of advanced Lib- 
eralism in Parliament. During the extended 
debate in the session that ended last month, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell was the center of Eng- 
lish Nonconformist hopes in a peculiar sense. 
Just what his championship meant is set forth 
by Mr. Edward Porritt in an article contrib- 
uted to the August Outlook (New York). 

One other eminent Liberal, and perhaps one 
only, would have commanded, as Minister of 
Education, the full support and confidence of 
the English Churchmen. John Morley is not 
himself allied with either the established or the 
free churches of Great Britain, but his appoint- 
ment would have meant fair play for “ the 
sects.” Morley went, however, to the India 
Office, and Birrell succeeded Sir William: An- 
son at the Board of Education,—the first time, 
says Mr. Porritt, that a practicing lawyer has 
been called to this post. Former Liberal min- 
isters of education were Forster and Mundella, 
manufacturers, and Acland, who had been or- 
dained in the Church of England, which he 
had left to enter the House of Commons. 

Mr. Birrell’s acceptance of the education 
portfolio, according to Mr. Porritt, was an 
act little short of self-renunciation: 


Reid, Asquith, and Haldane excepted, there was 
no lawyer who had established greater claims on 
the Liberal party in its long years of opposition 
than Birrell; and he had a hold on the country 
which was remarkable, in view of the fact that 
lawyers are seldom popular in English politics, as 
they are generally suspected of using politics only 
for their own advancement. Birrell, however, 
stepped out of the line of his profession and went 
to the Education Department. In doing so he 


- made a great personal sacrifice in the interest of 


the Free Church movement,—in the interest of the 
Nonconformity in which he was bred, and which 
he did not throw over when he had established 
himself in law and literature, and when every 
social avenue was open to him, including some 
avenues which are not usually open to men of 
Nonconformist ancestry and traditions. 

Birrell did more than this,—he did more than 
accept an office which, for the time being, threw 
him out of the line of legal and judicial prefer- 
ment. He knew when he went to the Department 
of Education that if the Liberals were continued 
in power at the general election it would fall upon - 
him to frame and fight through the House of Com- 
mons a measure which must thrust the Established 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church out of the 
citadel which was built for them by Balfour and 


the Bishops in the Education Act of 1902. He 


knew that a Liberal success at the general election 
would bring with it a demand from the Free 
Churches for equality as regards elementary edu- 
cation and the uprooting of special privileges 
which, as regards the Church of England, date 
back to the thirties of last century. The atmos- 
phere of the Education Department could not pos- 
sibly be congenial to a man of Birrell’s social and 
religious traditions; and there was nothing en- 
couraging or stimulating in the experiences of his 
Liberal predecessors in the office. 


Although fully aware of all this, Birrell, 
who was a Free Churchman and the son of a 
Free Church pastor, sympathized with the 
Free Churchmen in their struggle for a meas- 
ure of religious equality. His going to the 
Education Department, says Mr. Porritt, in- 
fused more hope into Free Churchmen ‘than 
any other political event since the repeal of 
the Test Acts in 1829. 

It is held that the very strength of the Lib- 
eral majority (which includes 172 Free 
Churchmen) adds to Birrell’s difficulties. 
That majority refused to consider compromise, 
and yet it was necessary to frame a measure 
that would not wantonly antagonize the House 
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of Lords. One secret of Birrell’s success in 

carrying the bill through the Commons is re: 

vealed in Mr. Porritt’s closing paragraph: 
Fortunately for him, he has the gift of humor 


that Forster lacked. But neither humor nor 
physical endurance will alone suffice. Faith in the 


justice of the cause he is advancing is as neces- 
sary as humor and parliamentary tact. Birrell has 
all these. Preéminently he has the deep-seated 
faith in the justice of his cause. While it is ob- 
vious that the bill has still some element of com- 
promise, its enactment will put Birrell in the 
front rank of English statesmen of achievement. 


DO ENGLISHMEN AND AMERICANS LOVE ONE ANOTHER? 


SOME weeks ago Bishop Potter, upon his 

return to New York after a rather ex- 
tended tour of Great Britain, was reported to 
have declared to a newspaper interviewer: 
“You may depend upon it, there is no love 
lost between the two countries. ‘There is a 
good deal of gush in the British professions 
of attachment to our people.” This state- 
ment was the occasion ot a good deal of dis- 
cussion in the weekly and daily press,—a dis- 
cussion which has not been made less animated 
by the fact that the worthy bishop has de- 
clined to admit or deny the authenticity of the 
interview. In a number of British journals it 
has been asserted that if Bishop Potter ac- 
tually made this statement in sincerity, he is 
not correctly informed as to the attitude of 
our British friends. 

In a symposium of views on the subject re- 
cently published by the New York Times, the 
great majority of the writers of letters of 
opinion doubt that Bishop Potter really made 
this declaration. All of them, however, de- 
clare emphatically that the sentiments held by 
Englishmen for America and Americans are 
those of sincere and hearty friendship and ad- 
miration, The Times’ list includes such well- 
known Britons as the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Rothschild, the Rt. Hon. George Wynd- 
ham, General Baden-Powell, Mr. Moberly 
Bell (manager of the London Times), Robert 
Donald (editor of the London Chronicle), 
Owen Seaman (editor of Punch), Admiral 
E. R. Fremantle, the actor Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, the critic Andrew Lang, Editor Clem- 
ent K. Shorter, of the Sphere, and a number 
of others, who were not willing to be quoted 
directly in this symposium. 

Lord Rothschild’s opinion is that “ the good- 
will and affection of England toward America 
18 genuine and always on the increase.” ‘The 
average Britisher, declares Mr. Bell, of the 
Times, “has a contempt for the -‘ foreigner.’ 
By a ‘ foreigner’ he means a man who talks a 
language that he doesn’t understand. He 
doesn’t regard any man who talks English 
(whether it be Scotch, Cockney, Devonshire, 
or American English) as a foreigner—he’s just 


English. He doesn’t gush over him; he just 
sticks to him.” Mr. Lang believes that Amer- 
ica has always been the most favored nation 
in England, while Lord Curzon is quoted as 
saying that “the friendship between England 
and America has been long and unbroken, and, 
Englishmen hope, it is unbreakable. It has 
ceased to be an aspiration, and is rapidly be- 
coming a tradition, with the two peoples.” 
Mr. Seaman thinks the affection and under- 
standing exists, but that it cannot be perfect 
“until the United States are educated to ap- 
preciate the finer qualities of British humor.” 


‘The Anglo-Saxon Myth.” 


The other side of the subject, which has 
been given in American periodicals from time 
to time, is presented with vigor and frankness 
in an article in the August Critic. In fact, the 
vigor and frankness of this article is such that 
the editor of the Critic not only prints it anon- 
ymously, as by “An American Resident in 
England,” but disclaims all responsibility or 
indorsement. “If I were to live a hundred 
years in England,” says this writer, “ I could 
never forget that I was a stranger in a strange 
land.” This attitude of Englishmen toward 
Americans was the regularly expected one, this 
writer goes on to declare, until within a few 
years. The Englishman’s attitude toward 
Americans was “ frankly antagonistic.” The 
attitude of the American toward England and 
the English people, we are informed further, 
was not so unfavorable. We could not help, 
he continues, “a sneaking sentiment for Eng- 
land and for people who were brought up to 
speak the same language and whose literature 
was ours.” ‘This love and respect for English 
history and tradition, the writer in the Critic 
says, has been responsible for whatever affec- 
tion Americans have ever had for Britons. He 
refers to Irving, Hawthorne, and Howells to 
show that it was only the England which was 
“the grave of our ancestors” which inter- 
ested us. The writer then proceeds to list 
untavorable, even bitter, comment by English 
writers on America and things American, not 
forgetting Dr. Johnson, Charles Dickens, and 
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Mrs. Trollope. The truth is, he declares, 
“‘we have never understood one another since 
our forefathers left England because they could 
endure that country no longer; we never shall 
understand one another while America re- 
mains America and England is the England 
we know.” 


IS IT A MATTER OF POLICY? 


So long as John Bull was the richest, most 
prosperous, and most feared nation in Chris- 
tendom, continues this writer, he did not care 
for anybody except himself. A few years ago, 
however, things began to go differently. “ He 
was not prospering in the old fashion; he began 
to suffer in his most sensitive spot—his purse.” 
Then, instead of turning his back on the rest 
of the world and refusing to shake hands with 
any one, “ he took to offering his hand to any- 
body who would have it.” The Continent, 
however, was not in an amiable mood, and the 
British colonies never at any time “have re- 
sponded with quite that self-effacing and prac- 
tical gratitude that he would find so becoming 
in them.” ‘Then, “in his isolation, he opened 
the floodgates of his affection upon us, of a 
sudden recognizing in us not merely a friend, 
but a relation.” ‘To quote again: 

We ceased to be Yankees—we were transformed 
into Anglo-Saxons; though if the American is an 
Anglo-Saxon, why, then the Englishman is a 
pirate Norman of a castaway Spaniard. We were 
reminded that blood is thicker than water, though 


what earthly difference it makes to anybody if it 
is has never yet been explained even by the 
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Americans of distinction who, I regret to say, 
have used the odious phrase; their only excuse 
being that this was before it began to be abused. 
We were biddentothe touching spectacle of “ Hands 
across the Sea,” though we had long since learned 
to our benefit that hands, with the Atlantic be- 
tween, can be raised against each other as easily 
as clasped in confidence. All Britain rang with 
the new entente cordiale, the English language ap- 
parently having no word for so un-English a senti- 
ment. Certain of the newspapers almost licked 
our boots in excess of devotion, until one could 
not read them without blushing for John Bull, 
who, in his moments of expansion, has so terrible 
a facility for gush. 


As far as this writer can see, “ nothing has 
as yet come of this spasm of international cor- 
diality, except that 


the Stars and Stripes float (a trap for the tourist) 
from almost every big hotel and shop in London; 
that Anglo-American societies (a trap for the 
tradesmen) have been formed, Anglo-American 
dinners eaten, Anglo-American healths drunk; 
that London has been swept by “the American 
invasion”—an ingenious way of saying that 
Americans are putting up John Bull’s big build- 
ings, constructing his subways, marrying and fin- 
ancing his penniless peers, producing his art, edit- 
ing his papers, running his theaters, making his 
shoes and his candy, keeping his teeth in order, 
and showing him generally how the thing should 
be done. As far as I can see, nothing else ever 
will come of this or of any other entente cordiale 
the English would impose upon us. A foolish 
phrase cannot undo the work of centuries. If we 
were to scratch our new Anglo-Saxon cousin, we 
would find the old Englishman, all blatant belief 
in himself and unreasoning prejudice against every 
other human creature. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM, NESTOR OF VIOLINISTS. 


NE of the very few favored children of 
fortune in the world of music, Joseph 
Joachim, has just celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday. For sixty-seven years this great vio- 
linist has been before the public, and he is to- 
day as great a favorite as ever. Mr. Arthur 
M. Abell, in an appreciative article (in the 
Musical Courier) gives us the following bio- 
graphical data about the violinist: 


Although born in Hungary, and commonly 
called a Hungarian, Joachim is in reality a Ger- 
man, for his ancestors emigrated from Wurtem- 
berg to Hungary. He was born in Koepsceny, 
south of Pressberg, the old coronation town of 
Hungary. The Germans call Koepsceny “ Kitsee.” 
The inhabitants are nearly all of German descent, 
and they speak German among themselves to this 
day. Julius Joachim, Joseph’s father, was a mer- 
chant in fairly good circumstances, and Joseph 
was the seventh of eight children. The family 
moved to Budapest when the boy was two years 


old, so that he remembers nothing of his birth- 
place. Joseph’s parents and six of the children 
had no especial talent for music, but his sister 
Regina had a nice voice and took singing lessons. 
It was her singing that awakened in little Joseph 
his great latent gifts. At the age of five he sur- 
prised the family by picking out on his toy fiddle 
the songs he had heard his sister sing. Upon the 
advice of a musical friend, Father Joachim de- 
cided to have the boy study the violin, and placed 
him under Stanislaus Serwaczynski, at that time 
the best teacher in Budapest. After his public 
début, at the age of eight, he was taken to Vienna. 
where, at the advice of H. W. Ernst, he was 
placed under the care of Friedrich Boehm, teacher 
of Rohde, Ernst, Hauser and other famous violin- 
ists, and one of the great violin pedagogues of all 
time. Boehm at once recognized that his pupil 
was a genius. He took a great interest in him, 
and worked so faithfully that at the age of twelve 
Joseph was a full-fledged artist. 

Joachim was next taken to Leipsic, and Mer- 
delssohn, on hearing him, was so enchanted that 
he at once offered to superintend the child’s fur- 
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JOSEPH JOACHIM AT THE AGE OF 75. 


ther education. Mendelssohn became a second 
father to the boy, and exerted upon his career an 
influence such as no other wielded over Joachim. 
Early in 1844, when Joseph was thirteen years old, 
Mendelssohn sent him to London, with a letter of 
introduction to Moscheles, and his London début 
was made in the Drury Lane Theatre, March 28 
of the same year. 

From that time on the talented boy played 
in concert with Mlscheles, Mendelssohn, 
Grisi, Thalberg and Servori. He was not 
spoiled by his “ unheard of success,” however, 
and Mendelssohn took him back to Leipsic, 
where years of quiet study followed. Later 
in life Joachim made those helpful, inspiring 
acquaintances with Louis Spohr, Robert Schu- 
mann, Franz Liszt, Robert Franz, and the ec- 
centric Pole, Lipinski, concertmaster of the 
Dresden Royal Orchestra. For three years, 
beginning in 1850, he was concertmaster at 
Weimar, where Richard ‘Wagner’s star had 
just arisen. In December, 1852, he made his 
Berlin début with great success. The next 
year he became concertmaster of the Royal 
Orchestra at Hanover, retaining this post for 
twelve years, 

The famous Austrian musical critic, 
Edouard Hanslick, commenting on Joachim’s 
first appearance in Vienna, particularly in 
complimenting the way the violinist rendered 
the Beethoven F Major romance,—said Dr. 
Hanslick : 


Joachim gave it a big and reposeful rendering. 
€ played the melody simply upon the bright E 


string, when no other virtuoso would have denied 
himself the pleasure of drawing it down into a 
more esthetic, deeper light dark tone. This plain, 
unadorned bigness seems to us the most preémi- 
nent feature in Joachim’s playing. . . . The 
big, pathetic style will always move the public to 
wonder sooner than to love; it bows the head, and 
therefore cannot creep so quickly into the heart. 
As in the personal characters of men, so, too, in 
artistic individualities we see certain tendencies 
regularly classified, and thus separate, establishing 
great distinctions of excellencies and men. Hell- 
mesberger’s fine, bewitching naturalness played 
mpre directly into the heart than a passage of Bee- 
thoven, romantic Ernst more directly than un- 
pliant Joachim. The two styles have the relation 
of masculine and feminine, or, to use a musical 
figure, of chromatic and diatonic genders in tone 
. . . Joachim’s trill is incomparable in purity 
and evenness; his polyphonic playing is at once so 
legato and so sharply distinct, that we often 
thought we heard two performers. 


HIS LONG CAREER IN BERLIN. 


In 1869 the Berlin Royal High School was 
founded, and Joachim, then world famous, 
was chosen to be its director. Since that time 
he has lived in the Prussian capital, and not a 
little of the tremendous musical development 
of this city during these thirty-seven years is 
due to his influence. Soon after settling in 
Berlin, Joachim, together with Wirth, De 
Ahna and Hausmann, founded the quartet 
which bears his name and has become so 
famous. He has been Johannes Brahms’ 
greatest apostle, and it is chiefly due to him 
that the “ spréde ” creations of the sturdy old 
German oak found recognition during Brahms’ 
lifetime. It was Joachim who introduced the 
Brahms violin concerto to Berlin, where it at 
once took a firm hold of music lovers in the 
German metropolis. 

In 1899 the sixtieth jubilee of the violinist’s 
first public appearance was celebrated at the 
Philharmonic. An orchestra of two hundred 
musicians was gathered together, all of the 
violins being Joachim pupils, who had come 
together from all parts of Europe to take part 
in the affair. As a classic performer, both of 
solo and chamber music, Joachim has set up a 
standard. His playing of the Beethoven con- 
certo, the Tartini ‘‘ Devil’s Trill” and the 
Bach chaconne during the 60’s and 70’s is said 
to have been unequaled. The illustrious vio- 
linist still plays in public, and in his quartet 
performances he still has his good days. His 
solo playing is, of course, no longer what it 
once was. It is a matter of wonderment that 
he can play at all at the age of seventy-five. 
Joachim’s name, concludes the writer quoted 
from, will go down to posterity as one of the 
great personalities of all time in the annals of 
violin playing. 
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CONTRASTING CHARACTERS OF POPES LEO XIII. AND PIUS X. 


4 i ‘HE late Pope, Leo XIII., who was famed 

not alone as a pontiff, but as a diploma- 
tist, was succeeded by a man of an entirely 
different stamp. It is interesting to note the 
contrasting points in their characters. Prince 
Baldassare Odeschalchi, of Rome, in discuss- 
ing their personal traits and the characteristics 
of their pontificates (in the Deutsche Revue), 
disclaims writing a biography in any sense, as 
we are still too close in time to the majestic 
figure of Leo XIII. to give a proper portrayal 
of him, and to pass judgment upon his suc- 
cessor, Pius X., would, of course, be prema- 
ture. ‘The salient historical facts, however, 
and the bits of character study brought out by 
the Prince in the article referred to, can 
scarcely fail to arouse interest. 

Pius X. differs as markedly from his prede- 
cessor spiritually as he does physically, and 
everything leads to the presumption that his 
activity will also be markedly different. We 
must. not, however, suppose that essential 
changes will be brought about in the Church 
itself. The Pope cannot transcend certain 
limits. Should he do so, he would cease to be 
Pope. But he may, within those limits, com- 
pletely manifest his individuality and shape his 
actions, as circumstances arise, in his own way. 

Leo XIII. was already an old man when he 
became Pope; he was extremely slight, look- 
ing, in his closing years, more like a spirit; 
but the countenance of this apparition was 
illumined by vivid, glowing eyes, bright with 
intellectual fire. 

Pius X., on the contrary, looks not like a spirit 
but like a man in sound health; his face ex- 
presses a friendliness which from a ‘distance recalls 
the face of Pius IX., and which has contributed 
greatly to create the same extraordinary popularity 
which the latter enjoyed at the beginning of his 
pontificate. Leo XIII.’s bearing at receptions 
was gracious, but dignified and solemn; that of 
Pius X. is gracious but simple and patriarchal. 
Leo X. had a special predilection for Latin poetry ; 
Pius X., it is said, loves music. The former at- 
tached great importance to maintaining the tradi- 
tional pomp and outward dignity of the Roman 
curia; the latter, on the contrary, seems more dis- 
posed toward the simple ways of the Apostles. He 
does not, as had been the custom for Popes, sit 
down alone at table, but always in the company of 
some intimate friend. He feels happy in wander- 
ing about the loggie of the Vatican with his faith- 
ful friend, Monsignore Brassan, instead of being 
followed by guards and so on. 


The temporal power of the popes had been 
destroyed years before Pius [X.’s death. That 
pontiff consequently shut himself up in the 
Vatican, which he never again left while alive. 


! 


He constantly protested against the loss of 
temporal power; his relations with the Powers 
of Europe were always strained, and with 
some he finally ceased to have any diplomatic 
relations. Leo XIII. had, before becoming 


_ Pope, acted as nuncio for a number of years, 


and had a special leaning towards diplomacy. 
His first efforts as Pope aimed at improving 
the relations between the Church and the va- 
rious States. To this end he designed ¢ com- 
plete political scheme, and skillfully initiated 
diplomatic negotiations with all the nations. 


Upon his accession, the Kulturkampf was rag- 
ing in Germany. Despite this, he addressed a let- 
ter to the powerful German Emperor, William I, 
urging him to restore peace with the Church. He 
addressed another to Prince Bismarck. Lengthy 
negotiations followed, leading finally to an agree- 
ment. Subsequently those friendly relations were 
formed with the German Empire which continue 
to the present day. This result is, in the Prince’s 
estimation, to be accounted Leo XIII.’s greatest 
political success. 


With France, too, he inaugurated a policy 
of reconciliation, but not with equal success; 
the official relations with that country grew, 
on the contrary, gradually worse, in spite of 
his efforts. The first years after the, formation 
of the Republic, in 1870, many believers, un- 
fortunately, used to proclaim that in order to 
be a Catholic one must be a Legitimist or a 
Bonapartist. 

Leo XIII., with his keen insight, recognized that 
this was a bar to reconciliation. He urged the 
Catholics to avow honest allegiance to the Re- 
public. But he was unsuccessful in his endeavors; 
the Republicans, on the whole, continuing Anti- 
Clericals, the Legitimists and Bonapartists remain- 
ing unchanged. The Radical element grew steadily 
stronger. Then followed the suspension and 
exodus of the religious orders, and the struggle 
has been continued in a still more violent form 
under the present Pope. 


In Spain . Leo XIII. fought constantly 
against the “evil practice” of the Carlists of 
seeking to monopolize the influence of the 
Catholic Church in their favor. The Pope’s 
course of action induced Emilio Castelar, the 
great orator and former President of the 
ephemeral Spanish Republic, to pay him a 
visit of gratitude. The visit, noteworthy in 
itself, exerted a great influence upon Spanish 
public opinion. “It gave evidence that the 
Catholic Church is not bound to any special 
form of government; that it can harmonize 
with all forms—a truth which political par- 
ties have always tried to obscure.” 

And as to Italy? It must be confessed that 
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during Leo XIII.’s long pontificate no marked 
change took place in the relations between her 
and the Holy See. Yet we must not think 
that he was an enemy of Italy. As regards 
the recovery of temporal power, there was a 
profound difference between him and his pred- 
ecessor. Upon its forfeiture, in 1848-’49, 
Pius IX. appealed to foreign Powers and was 
reinstated by their arms; the Prince feels 
firmly convinced that Leo XIII. would never 
have resorted to war in order to regain the 
temporal power. His intervention in Abys- 
sinia for the purpose of freeing the Italian 
prisoners is evidence of his great friendship for 
Italy. Nor, had he been an enemy of the 
country, would there have been such genuine 
manifestations of sorrow at his death on the 
part of all classes and in all portions of the 
peninsula. . 

The great obstacle, in the Prince’s opinion, 
to a reconciliation between church and state 
in Italy is the abstention of the Catholics from 
the polls; Pius LX. commanded this, and it 
was maintained during the incumbency of Leo 
XIII. The solution of the problem fell to his 
successor, and Pius X., the writer thinks, has 
solved it in the best possible way. He has not 
annulled the interdiction by a stroke of the pen, 
but he has given the bishops leave to permit 
participation in elections in their dioceses, upon 
occasions which they deem opportune. 

Leo XIII. conformed in his receptions 
strictly to the old ceremonials; besides, he re- 


ceived, as a rule, neither Senators nor Depu- 
ties, nor any official of the Quirinal. Upon this 
point Pius X. immediately introduced a radical 
change. Deputies, Senators, court-ladies, and 
high Italian officials are accorded free access. 
More remarkable even than his political 


and diplomatic achievements were the encycli- 
cals of Leo XIII. 


For politics and diplomacy are limited to certain 
periods; the encyclicals deal with lofty concerns, 
cover broader fields; their effect is consequently 
more permanent. The encyclicals of Leo XIIL., 
outside of their perfection of form, are the pivots, 
as it were, upon which the sya itual life turns. 
Particularly noteworthy are those treating of his- 
tory. Those dealing with social problems showed 
the proper road which Christians should follow 
amid the complicated questions ag:tating our time. 
Among the encyclicals devoted to social problems, 
the Rerum novarum is of the greatest significance. 
These encyclicals, with their exactness of thought 
and clearness of exposition, seem all the more re- 
markable when we consider that the Pope’s learn- 
ing. though comprehensive, was somewhat anti- 
quated, and that one must, as Lassale says, be 
equipped with the whole arsenal of modern knowl- 
edge to be able to deal with social problems. 


The Prince concludes his remarks by saying 
that if the Italians were to elect a Pope ex- 
clusively to their liking, they could mot con- 
ceive of choosing another than Pius X. 
‘Without seeking to solve problems, which 
are perhaps insoluble, he has practically light- 
ened the burdens of his countrymen in the 
struggle between church and state. And for 
that they are grateful to him.” 





WHY NOT AN ITALIAN-AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL 
ALLIANCE? 


NE of the latest tributes paid to our grow- 

ing intellectual importance in the world 

forms the theme of an article in a recent issue 
cf the Italia Moderna. The writer, Mme. 
Fanny Zampini Salazar, considers at length 
the intellectual alliances so recently brought 
about between the United States and France, 
and, later, between the United States and Ger- 
many in the matter of university exchange. 
She comments approvingly on the interchange 
of professors, on the success of Professor Wen- 
dell in Paris, and on such lecturers as Brune- 
tiere, Eduard Rod and Gaston Deschamps in 
America. She notes the great interest in the 
language and literature of France which has 
followed the growth of the Alliance Francaise, 
and the steady effort of Germany to retain 
some intellectual hold on her transplanted chil- 
dren. She calls upon Italy not to lag behind 


in the new movement, and to fall in heartily 
with the ideas of Professor Joseph Spencer 
Kennard, of the University of Chicago, who is 
devoting himself to the work of making Italian 
thought and literature familiar’to the Ameri- 
can public. 

Professor Kennard has been agitating this 


matter for some time, and has met with the 


most cordial encouragement from King Victor 
Emanuel III., who, in his character of enlight- 
ened modern sovereign, is taking an increasing 
interest in the relations of his country with 
others in intellectual ways. The Italian popu- 
lation in the United States far outnumbers the 
French, and Italians and Americans have 
much which they might learn from each other 
if Americans were not so ignorant of the real 
significance of Italian thought. Professor 
Kennard has drawn up a programme of ac- 
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tivity for the movement, which merits atten- 
tion. Briefly stated, it consists of five main 
aims: 


(1) Popular lectures both in Italy and the 
United States which will treat in an interesting, 
popular and enlightening way the life, manners, 
and customs of the two countries. (2) The in- 
stitution of chairs of Italian literature in American 
universities and of courses for Americans in Ital- 
ian universities. Under this heading could be ar- 
ranged an exchange of eminent professors, similar 
to the German system. (3) The forming in all 
parts of the United States of clubs for promoting 
in every way possible the study of the Italian lan- 
guage. Italian libraries, free lecture courses, free 
instruction, diplomas given to public school puptis 
for excellence in Italian, and social gatherings 
where Italian is to be spoken are among the 
methods to be used in these clubs. (4) Ex- 
change of students from the Universities of 
America to Italian institutions of learning, with a 
system whereby work done in the foreign country 
counts toward a degree in the home university. 
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(5) The publication of an Italo-American Re- 
view, written in English, which shall have for pur- 
pose to keep Americans in touch with the latest 
phases of American thought. 

The author of the article in Jtalia Moderna 
is herself the editor of the Italian Review, pub- 
lished at Rome, and is heartily in sympathy 
with the projected movement. She urges that 
the Italian Government take it up, arguing that 
diplomacy should concern itself with other 
matters than politics, and that no better use 
can be made of the costly machinery of diplo- 
macy in times of peace than to further in 
every way possible such a beneficent plan. 
She speaks of the warm feeling that has arisen 
between the two countries over the purely acci- 
dental contact in the care of the emigrants, and 
predicts from that the sympathetic understand- 
ing that would grow up from a more intimate 
mutual knowledge. * 





SOME OF THE COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE 


SIMPLON 


[N the Rivista Marittima, the Italian naval 

review, is an elaborate article by Prof. 
Gustave Coen, an Italian writer, on the future 
commerce of Europe and its relations to the 
new Simplon Tunnel through the Alps. Pro- 
fessor Coen begins by saying that, from time 
immemorial, the foreign trade of Europe has 
been largely directed to Asia, which ancient 
tendency was immensely stimulated by the 
opening of the Suez Canal. Coincident with 
the opening of the new tunnel through the 
Alps comes the enormous increase of commer- 
cial activity in Asia itself, which seems to be 
awakening from its century-long sleep and stir- 
ring to action. 

The “Yellow Peril” means nothing more or 
less than the commercial invasion of Europe’s 
markets by the amazingly cheap products of low- 
priced Oriental‘workmen. In the long course of 
time, however, the problem will finally be solved 
by one application of the division-of-labor prin- 
ciples, European workmen producing machine- 
made goods and Orientals hand-made products. 
This will mean a tremendous increase in trade be- 
tween the two civilizations, and so great a simplifi- 
cation of the route between the West and the East 
as the annihilation of the Alps deserves to rank 
with the Suez Canal and the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. 

On the other hand, an element to be con- 
sidered in the question of trade with Asia is 
the industrial development of the United 
States and Australia. After a lengthy account 
of the material prosperity of the United States, 
Professor Coen declares that it is only a ques- 


TUNNEL. 


tion of the opening of the Panama Canal when 
that country will fling itself upon the Asiatic 
market with all the extiberant energy its people 
have shown already in their commercial career. 
What with Japan and the United States com- 
peting for the trade of Asia, Europe, ham- 
pered by traditions and a population inflexible 
from hard-set commercial habits, will stand 
little chance of being the chief merchant in: 
that. great new mart, in spite of improved 
means of communication,—what then? The 
Italian author quotes as his final motto the 
title of a French book, by Elysee Réclus, 
“ Let us leave Asia and take Africa,” and turns 
his attention to a consideration of the brilliant 
future that lies before the Dark Continent. 
This, he contends, is the ideal field for Euro- 
pean exploitation. 


It is too inconveniently situated to fall a prey to 
the grasping Yankees. On the other hand it is 
close to Europe. There is no thickly-settled na- 
tive population of a comparatively high grade of 
civilization which forms an industrial rival of 
European labor, but, on the contrary, a sparse na- 
tive population of savages who could not stand at 
all before the onslaught of trained and civilized 
Europe. Much of the popular prejudice against 
Africa as a country of arid deserts and unendur- 
able climate is unfounded. The desert is as re 
claimable by modern scientific methods as the 
plains of Nebraska and Kansas. There are al- 
ready various nuclei of European culture and com- 
merce in Africa: the prosperous Cape Colony en- 
larged by territory acquired during the Boer war: 
the Portuguese possessions of Mozambique which 
the author claims are too little known to Eurc- 
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pean writers, as they have a great future before 
them. The Portuguese have already established 
prosperous sugar and coffee plantations, and the 
country is rich in valuable ores.of all kinds. The 
State of Congo, although such a scandal to hu- 
mane civilization, has been a source of untold 
wealth to its royal owner, and as for the countries 
of the North, they have in no wise changed physi- 
cally and still retain the same possibilities as when 
Carthage threatened Rome and when Egypt was 
the most civilized land on the globe. 


Professor Coen points out that all that is 
needed to anticipate the brilliant African fu- 
ture is the establishment of railroads. ‘This, 
moreover, is almost accomplished. ‘The long- 
expected line from the Cape to Cairo is, ac- 
cording to the English review, Engineering, 
about completed. This will be an event of the 
utmost significance, and in the beneficial results 


of which the Simplon Tunnel will certainly aid. 
More than this, the great line from the Indian 
Ocean to Lake Victoria thrusts the path of 
progress through a wilderness hitherto un- 
touched, and the Congo Free State and Ger- 
many each propose a line in the direction of the 
great lakes, 


Of course the renaissance of trade with Africa, 
the fixing upon the Dark Continent by Europe as 
the natural outlet for its superfluous population 
and commercial products would mean the enor- 
mous growth in importance of all means of com- 
munication between the two continents. Spain, 
France and Italy would all profit by this, but the 
Simplon tunnel would undoubtedly divert great 
quantities of trade through Italy, especially as the 
Eastern coast of Africa will undoubtedly be the 
first to feel in a marked way the effect of Euro- 
pean interest. 





A MODEL ITALIAN COLONY IN ARKANSAS. 


T HE Nuova Antologia (Rome), in one of a 

series of articles on the South of the 
United States, written by the Italian ambassa- 
dor to Washington, Signor Edmondo Mayor 
des Planches, and the Rassegna Nazionale 
(Florence) both devote considerable space to 
the inspiriting story of one of the most suc- 
cessful Italian colonies known. There is still 
enough pioneer blood in Americans to be 
stirred by the account of the courage, perse- 
verance, honesty, and skill of the little group of 
Italians who founded Tontitown, in Arkan- 
sas. Their qualities are the more admirable, 
as they persisted after a most disheartening 
experience which preceded the removal to 
Tontitown. 

About fifteen years ago Austin Corbin, a 
New York capitalist, conceived the idea of set- 
tling Italian colonies in the State of Arkansas, 
and began on a great scale, securing a large 
tract of land at Sunnyside, and making ar- 
rangements with the mayor of Rome to settle 
one hundred Italian families each year. This 
experiment was a complete and disastrous fail- 


ure, many causes contributing. Corbin died, ° 


and his heirs withdrew from the enterprise; 
the country was reeking with malaria, and the 
leaderless, discouraged Italians died from fever 
like flies. Then at this crisis arose a born 
leader of men, the parish priest, Father Ban- 
dini, who, refusing flattering offers for a more 
comfortable life, threw himself heart and soul 
into the task of rescuing the forlorn remnant 
of the Sunnyside colony. He cast about him 
for a healthy location, and found it about five 
miles from Springdale, where the inhabitants 
boast of the tonic quality of the air, of the 


height above the sea, and, above all, that there 
are ‘no mosquitoes and no negroes.” Father 
Bandini managed to borrow nine hundred dol- 
lars, and with this as total equipment he took 
to the spot the survivors of Sunnyside. Weak 
with fever and insufficient nourishment, and 
almost penniless, they seemed anything but de- 
sirable neighbors to the natives, who proceeded 
to add to the necessary evils of their existence 
the uncalled-for one of race hostility. 
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The colony, however, prospered and began 
to have a life of its own, which was hotly re- 
sented by the Protestant onlookers. Father 
Bandini was then, as now, the center and 
moving spirit of the enterprise. In the spring, 
after the crops were in, the able-bodied men 
went off to work on railroads or in mines, 
while the weaker ones cared for the fields, and, 
under the direction of the dauntless little parish 
priest, erected the rude shelters) which even 
now are superseded by modern, prosperous 
dwellings. The colony was begun in 1897, 
and already the original homes are used for 
barns and are pointed to proudly as a relic of 
pioneer hardships bravely undergone. 


In the late summer the heads of families re- 
turned from work, bringing with them a certain 
amount of ready money, and setting to work ai 
once harvesting the abundant crops. With, the 
first surplus a little school was erected where 
Father Bandini taught, and next a rude little 
church arose. The hostility of the surrounding 
country grew, and petty annoyances increased 
until one night an attempt was made to burn the 
little settlement, particularly the school. The in- 
domitable priest saved his colony, putting out the 
fire in the school building with his own hands, and 
issued at once a circular notice, printed in English, 
requesting all the neighbors of Tontitown to as- 
semble at the church, as he wished to address them. 
The ed fice was crowded to the doors with a 
curious, mocking mob. But Father Bandini rose 
and made so valiant and honest an appeal to the 
American sense of fair play, pointed out with so 
righteous an indignation the injustice of attack- 
ing a group of peace-loving, law-abiding folk who 
only wished a chance to become good American 
citizens, and asked so eloquently for coGperation 
in their hard task, that he fairly swept opposition 
before him. From that time on the relations be- 
tween the natives and the Italians have been in- 
creasingly friendly, and to-day the prosperous con- 
dition of the colony is a source of pride to the 
farmers inthe county. A cyclone swept across the 
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little group of houses doing great damage to prop- 
erty and killing one of the favorite young men of 
the colony, but the Italians, restored to complete 
health by the cliniate and to hope by the taste of 
success, set to work undaunted to reconstruct on 
a better plan. 

To-day Tontitown is a model village. Fruit 
is extensively grown, and vineyards are spring- 
ing up in all directions. The village itself has 
stores and halls, a post-office, and all the ap- 
pointments of a complete modern settlement. 
‘The church is one of the handsomest country 
churches in the State and has nineteen memo- 
rial windows. Every penny of debt on the 
land and equipment is paid, and the church is 
almost entirely debt-free. Every family owns 
its own house and land, and several cows and 
horses. Not a single member of the colony 
has failed to pay his debts, or has failed in his 
farming, and not one has been brought into 
the courts for law-breaking. 

Father Bandini, indefatigable, has organ- 
ized and trained a band of Tontitown musi- 
cians, and this is in great demand by the sur- 
rounding country for various festivities. Ama- 
teur theatricals are encouraged by him, and 
the money made in this way goes for the bet- 
terment of the colony. The houses of the 
colony are better than those of their American 
neighbors, their land is worth more, and their 
credit is better. 


Altogether it would be hard to imagine a more 
pleasant picture than this instance of the possi- 
bilities in American agriculture for our Italian im- 
migrants. No detail is more significant of the 
value to American‘sm of this prosperous colony of 
Italo-Americans than the fact that the Fourth 
of July—the national holiday par excellence—was 
first celebrated in northwestern Arkansas in a 
worthy manner by these enthusiastic adopted sons 
of Columbia. 





CHINESE LABOR IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN INDUSTRY. 


TTENTION has lately been directed to 
China as a source of supply for the class 

of labor needed in carrying out great engi- 
neering undertakings like the South African 
mines and the Panama Canal. ‘The subject 
of Chinese skilled labor is also not lacking in 
interest at the-present time. Under this head, 
the article contributed to the Engineering 
Magazine for August by Mr. Barrett Smith, 
an engineer who has had much experience in 
China, is of special value. Among the im- 
pressions gained by the foreign observer after a 
brief experience with the labor problem in 
China, Mr. Smith notes, first, the differentia- 
tion between individuals. Contrary to the 


popular impression among Occidentals, it is 
found that the Chinese display quite as much 
individuality as Western people. Secondly, 
the observer notes (usually under some special 
stress) evidence of surprising cleverness,—not 
only at imitation, but at creation. Finally, the 
observer usually comes to the conclusion that 
these beings, whom he had thought of before 
almost as creatures apart, are, after all, “ sur- 
prisingly human.” 

In the course of Mr. Smith’s article the fact 
is brought out that the standard of wages for 
men is the equivalent of twenty-five cents 2 
day, United States currency, for skilled labor, 
and twelve and a half cents for unskilled. 
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The question of hours is a more variable 
quantity. When working for himself or for a 
native employer, the Chinaman utilizes every 
minute of daylight, but maintains a deliberate 
working pace. When working for a foreign 
employer, the standard working-day is gen- 
erally ten hours. In the observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest, there is great diversity of 
practice. In Shanghai the observance of Sun- 
day has become the rule, but in more isolated 
regions, where foreign influence is not strongly 
felt, only the Chinese holidays are observed, 
culminating in a solid three-weeks’ shut-down 
at the Chinese New Year season. 
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To illustrate the Chinese ability to labor 
constantly with scant rest, Mr. Smith men- 
tions one instance of an engine smash-up, cen- 
tering about a broken connecting-rod. He 
states that it required forty-eight hours’ work 
on the part of the whole engine-room staff to 
clean up the situation, and the average respite 
for sleep and refreshment during that time 
was less than three hours. The boss black- 
smith, upon whom the bulk of the work de- 
volved, was constantly on foot during the 
whole period. In the whole force only two 
or three expressions of complaint were heard 
throughout this irksome experience. 





THE COLLEGE FRATERNITY AS AN EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE. 


It has not been customary for writers on 

American higher education to take the 
Greek-letter societies in our universities and 
colleges very seriously, but, whatever may have 
been the attitude of the public towards these 
institutions in the past, the time has come when 
the importance of the fraternity in university 
and college life cam no longer be ignored. Mr. 
Clarence F. Birdseye, writing in the August 
Outlook (New York), shows that there are 
nearly seventeen hundred fraternity chapters 
in American colleges and universities, that the 
chapter-houses owned and occupied by these 
societies number about three hundred, and that 
they have increased over fiftyfold in the last 
twenty-five years. The fact that many of the 
fraternities own fine chapter-houses and main- 
tain close relations between their graduates 
and undergraduates has materially affected the 
policy of several of our leading colleges in the 
matter of private dormitories gor the students. 
A typical case cited by Mr. Birdseye is that of 
Amherst, which within thirty-five years has 
increased its student body 80 per cent., but 
reduced its dormitory space 40 per cent. In 
1870, 135 (53 per cent. of its 255 students 
roomed in the dormitories, and the remainder 
in town boarding-houses. In 1905, of its 455 
students, 109 (24 per cent.) lodged in the 
dormitories, and 205 (43 per cent.) in the 
twelve fraternity buildings. In order to house 
these 205 students, Amherst would have been 
required to add hundreds of thousands of en- 
dowment to what is now devoted to the main- 
tenance of the college. , 

Marked differences in respect to the hold of 
the fraternities on the student body inthe va- 
rious colleges and universities are disclosed in 
Mr. Birdseye’s article. For example, Prince- 


ton has no Greek-letter fraternities whatever, 
Harvard almost none, while at Yale fraternity 
conditions materially differ from those in other 
colleges. In some colleges, 85 per cent. of the 
students are members of fraternities. The 
University of Michigan leads, with chapters 
of seventeen general, seven women’s, and thir- 
teen professional fraternities—thirty-seven in 
all. Each chapter has from ten to forty under- 
graduate members. In the old-fashioned small 
college each student came into personal touch . 
with each member of the faculty. There was 
an intense individualism, which, to a great ex- 
tent, has disappeared under modern conditions, 
but as this individualism has disappeared there 
have grown up the small fraternity units of 
from ten to forty members each, which daily 
influence the students throughout their course. 
As Mr. Birdseye points out, this influence— 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, is dominant 
in many American colleges. ‘If our huge 
faculties cannot, like their smaller prototypes, 
closely touch the lives of their individual pupils, 
may not this be done through thoughtful 
alumni acting on the undergraduate members 
of their own fraternity, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the number of those who will pursue 
their college course earnestly and for its own 
sake?” ~ 
Mr. Birdseye frankly admits that neither 
college nor fraternity conditions are at present 
all that could be desired. Unless promptly 
checked, the evils, as he shows, will grow far 
worse and more difficult to root out. The re- 
form, in his opinion, must come from the fra- 
ternity alumni. In most colleges the frater- 
nities are so strong that if the atmosphere of 
the fraternity houses, which for four years are 
the undergraduates’ homes, can be changed for 
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the better, the whole undergraduate situation 
will be changed. 


EFFECTIVE CO-OPERATION. 


Mr. Birdseye has a definite programme, to 
which he calls upon the college fraternities to 
devote their great wealth and: influence: 


First, to a careful study of present undergrad- 
uate conditions, and to improving those conditions 
in all their own chapters. 

Second, to inciting their own active members to 
do their best possible work and get the best pos- 
sible training during their college course. 

Third, to realize that in many ways they are 
their undergraduates’ only hope for true individ- 
ualism. 

Fourth, to co-operate in a large way with one 
another in the study and elimination of the too 
prevalent waste of lives during the college course. 

Fifth, to reach backward into the preparatory 
schools and clean up moral conditions there. 

Let the fraternities, and as well the colleges, be 
judged, not by wealth or age or numbers, but by 
the results waich they work out in the lives of 
their individual members; by the real value of 
their output, and not by the size of their capital or 
plant. These theories have been tried in a small 
way, and have been successful, but these condi- 
tions can be brought about only from within the 
fraternities themselves, and not by any pressure 
from without. The fraternities must themselves 
study thoroughly, conscientiously, and systemati- 
cally the great problems of student life which have 
recently grown up, and which the faculty system 
has been powerless to solve. In such a work they 
will have the hearty co-operation of their own 
alumni, within and without the faculties, and of 
many alumni who never belonged to a fraternity. 
The chief danger is that we shall undertake a 
really great work in the narrow-minded and 
bigoted ‘“‘secret society” spirit that has so long 
prevailed in fraternity matters; that we shall treat 
it as a fraternity and not as an educational prob- 
lem. It is no longer a fraternity question, but one 
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of educational and vital importance to thousands 
of undergraduates, whether they belong to a fra- 
ternity or not. 


In concluding an editorial which strongly 
indorses Mr. Birdseye’s article, the editors of 
the Outlook suggest an interesting historical 
parallelism between the ancient “ Halls,” out 
of which grew the colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the modern American frater- 
nity-house. The Halls were originally small 
groups of students living together with a few 
teachers, who directed their studies and, to a 
very large extent, studied with them. In linc 
with this parallelism, it has been suggested by 
members of the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity, 
one of the foremost Greek-letter fraternities in 
the United States, that a large fund be raised, 
the income to be used for resident or foreign 
graduate students, to be selected from the en- 
tire fraternity, with the hope of stimulating 
scholarly interest and ambition. The Outlook 
goes still further in suggesting that there be 
placed in chapter-houses, by the action and 
support of the graduates, young and promising 
graduate students, who, living with the men 
and acting as tutors, somewhat in the English 
sense, should direct the work of the under- 
graduates; ‘‘ teach them how to study, an art 
in which American students are lacking; stim- 
ulate their intellectual life; and in a familiar, 
informal way co-operate with the college in its 
highest work.” As the Outlook well says, the 
means for trying this experiment in many fra- 
ternities are ample, and it would seem that the 
time is now ripe for more definite and higher 
direction of this great force in the American 
college community. 


INDIA AND THE OPIUM TRADE IN THE FAR EAST. 


Te all students of Eastern politics the 

Anglo-Japanese alliance suggests more 
than one question in regard to the prospective 
development of international trade relations. 
One of the most important of these questions 
is the subject of an article contributed to the 
September A ppleton’s by Mr. Chester Hol- 
combe, author of ‘‘ The Real Chinese Ques- 
tion.” In this paper Mr. Holcombe reviews 
.the course of British diplomacy within recent 
years as related to the growing dominance of 
Russia and the threat of an encroachment on 
British interests in India. He recalls atten- 
tion to the fact that when the partition of 
China was discussed between the powers, no- 
tice was served that the British would claim 


the great valley of the Yangtse River, the most 
valuable portion’ of the Chinese Empire, as 
their share. Mr. Holcombe maintains that 
a double motive controlled the selection of the 
portion to be claimed by Great Britain in the 
event of the dismemberment of China. The 
first motive was commercial, the other polit- 
ical. Such a claim would secure to British 
trade and exploiture by far the richest and 
most valuable portion of the empire, and, fur- 
thermore, would interpose British arms and a 
great British colony against the further prog- 
ress southward of Russian domination in east- 
ern Asia. This advantage, Mr. Holcombe 
holds, is now given in even better measure by 
the British alliance with Japan, since Japan, 
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MR, CHESTER HOLCOMBE, 


through the practical seizure of Korea and the 
possession of Port Arthur and the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula, to which is added the control of 
the railway lines and mines throughout the 
southern portion of Manchuria, does for its 
ally, without cost or care to Great Britain, 
what that great power had proposed to do for 
itself many hundred miles farther south in the 
event of the distribution of China. 

Ever since Great Britain refused to renew 
the charter of the British East India Company 
and assumed direct control of that empire, 
about seventy years ago, it has been her ruling 
purpose, not only to maintain a secure hold 
upon the country, but also to develop Indian 
commerce to its utmost limit. In this direc- 
tion, one of England’s most persistent efforts 
is that of forcing open the Chinese market 
for opium produced by Indian farmers under 
government control and a government monop- 
oly. England’s success in this endeavor has 
been remarkable. In 1880 the total import of 
the drug into China was less than 300,000 
pounds. From 1838 until 1900 the total 
amount imported was 284,582 tons, or an aver- 
age of rather more than 1,120 pounds each 
hour of every day and every night in that time. 
This does not include the immense quantities 
smuggled into China during the period named. 
From this traffic the British Government re- 
ceived, within the years named, a revenue of 
about $1,329,135,630. The profits derived 
from the business, which is almost exclusively 
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in the hands of British subjects, would be 
represented by an even larger sum. Besides, 
Great Britain has waged war in this effort 
to force opium upon China, and the cost to 
the latter country would include enormous 
sums in the form of forced indemnities and 
costly endeavors to protect the Chinese people 
in such wars. 


ALLIANCE WITH JAPAN CONSERVES THE 
OPIUM TRADE. 


Mr. Holcombe is unsparing in his arraign- 
ment of the British Government, which he 
declares has been the most dangerous foe of 
the entire Chinese race which it has ever been 
their ill fortune to meet. 


She has been the constant and successful enemy 
to the development of the enormous natural re- 
sources of the empire, and to the honest commerce 
with China of every nation. The merest glance at 
the facts will show this statement to be well within 
the bounds of truth and moderation. Take the 
year 1871 as an example. Three-fifths of the total 
British imports into China consisted of opium. 
In that year nearly $64,000,000 worth of the drug 
was imported, while the total exports of all Chi- 
nese commodities to all parts of the world were 
under $105,000,000. The bill of John Bull against 
China that year for opium furnished, smuggled 
opium not being included, was nearly three times 
the amount due to China for all merchandise sold 
to all foreign nations, Great Britain only excepted. 
Thus, from year to year Great Britain has balanced 
with opium the accounts of the world with China. 
When a foreigner of any other nationality pays a 
debt due the Chinese, the money goes, not to the 
Celestials, but to Bombay, Calcutta, or London. 
It is hardly necessary to add that opium consti- 
tutes by far the most important factor in British 
commerce with China, which exceeds that of any 
other nation. 


Thus, it is shown that the largest and most 
profitable item of British commerce with 
China depends upon the continued possession 
of India. India furnishes the crop, and China 
the market. The British Government has long 
had reason to suspect and fear the ultimate 
designs of Russia upon India, but, even aside 
from this peril, any Russian progress through 
Manchuria, to be inevitably followed farther 
southward in China, would at once cripple 
British trade in China and eventually open 
the way to another attack upon India at a 
point on its northern frontier. ‘Thus, a coali- 
tion with Japan is to be welcomed-as a safe- 
guard against a simultaneous attack upon Eng- 
land’s Indian possessions and British commerce 
in southern and eastern Asia. 

Mr. Holcombe clinches his argument by an 
analysis of the terms of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty. He describes the alliance as a notice 
served upon the three great powers of Europe 
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not parties to it to accept what they have al- 
ready secured and be content. As between 
Japan and England, Mr. Holcombe declares 
that the alliance is “ inequitable, vicious, and 
underhand.” Japan entered the conflict with 
Russia determined to put an end to the brig- 
andage and marauding propensities of the four 
great powers of Europe, of which Russia ap- 
peared to be the most dangerous type, and she 
emerges from the war “ victorious, indeed, but 
transformed into an ally and supporter of that 
one of the European quartet which has 
wrought the worst havoc of all in Asia.” Be- 
ginning as a champion of her own and neigh- 
bor’s inalienable rights, she ends as the cat’s- 
paw of Great Britain. She gives much and 
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gains nothing excepting what is of equal ad- 
vantage to Great Britain. 

Curiously enough, Japan, while really sup- 
porting Great Britain’s opium traffic with 
China, has herself always resisted the intro- 
duction of opium into Chinese territory. 
Opium is contraband in every port and part 
of the Japanese Empire. Japanese officials are 
now engaged in eradicating the opium vice 
from Formosa, where it had a strong hold 
when the Japanese secured possession of the 
island. Yet, as Mr. Holcombe points out, 
Japan has bound herself to aid, if called upon, 
in the protection of British poppy fields in In- 
dia, and, constructively, in marketing the har- 
vest in China. 





PROTECTION FROM TUBERCULOSIS THROUGH INTESTINAL 
VACCINATION. 


N interesting series of experiments upon 
immunity from tuberculosis, secured 
through introduction of tubercular bacilli into 
the intestines, is described in a recent number 
of the Comptes Rendus by MM. Calmette and 
Guérin. The authors refer to the elaborate 
work of von Behring, by which it has been 
shown, as the result of a great amount of ex- 
perimentation, that, in the case of calves, injec- 
tion of human tubercular bacilli into the veins 
has resulted in the protection of the animal 
against attacks of bovine tuberculosis. In 
their researches during the past two years 
MM. Calmette and Guérin have been led to 
the conclusion that in the case of animals tu- 
bercular infection is not generally due to the 
inhalation of infected dust, etc., but, far 
oftener, to the absorption of tubercular bacilli 
with the food in the digestive organs. Here 
the disease germs absorbed in the chyle re- 
main a longer or shorter time, depending upon 
the age of the animal. In the case of adults, 
where the quantity of bacilli taken into the 
stomach is considerable and where the intro- 
duction of infected products is more frequent, 
the bacilli inclosed by polynuclear leucocytes 
are carried through the lymphatic circulation 
and the veins to the heart and finally to the 
capillary vessels of the lungs. The character 
of the infection varies with the number and 
virulence of the bacilli, since these determine 
the mobility of the leucocytes and, hence, the 
1ate of progress made through the tissues. 
The authors therefore determined to experi- 
ment, with the object of securing, if possible, 


immunity for the animal while still young, the 
method being to introduce tubercular bacilli 
through the stomach instead of through the 
veins. The danger of working with such ma- 
terial is, of course, serious, and great care had 
to be taken that the experiments should be 
open to. no suspicion. Three calves were se- 
lected and two of them vaccinated through the 
wsophagus with five centigrams each of a cul- 
ture of human tubercular bacilli. After forty- 
five days the two calves were again vaccinated 
by the same method as before, but, this time, 
with twenty-five centigrams of the culture. 
All three animals were after four months care- 
fully examined and showed no tuberculine re- 
action. They were each then fed a meal con- 
taining five centigrams of a fresh culture of 
bovine tubercular bacilli. At the close of the 
incubation period the tuberculine reaction was 
marked in the case of the “ blank,” but was 
entirely absent in the case of the calves that 
had been vaccinated. ‘These results seem to 
prove, as far as they go, that, with living 
human tuberculosis, two inoculations, with an 
interval of forty-five days, will suffice to pro- 
tect calves against the bovine disease. ‘They 
are unsatisfactory in that they involve the use 
of virulent bacilli, with the consequent danger 
of causing spread of the disease by means of 
the excreta, etc. 

A new series of experiments was now begun 
with cultures which had been treated in one 
way or another to modify their virulence, with 
the result that immunity was secured as before. 
Thus, calves treated with bacilli which had 
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been subjected to five minutes’ boiling were 
found to resist all attacks from the disease, 
precisely as in the case of those with which 
virulent cultures had been employed. The 
modified bacilli find their way to the lungs 
through the circulation just as before. How 
long this immunity persists the experiments 
have not yet established. In each series of 
experiments the “ blank,” which had not been 
subjected to previous inoculation, showed the 
tuberculine reaction at the close of the incuba- 
tion period after having been fed, like the 
others, with infected food. What is even 
more remarkable than this result is the fact 
that bacilli cultures which had been stirred in 
absolute alcohol, or treated with iodine or 
with chloride of lime, were capable of produc- 
ing immunity with just as much success, ap- 
parently, as the most virulent. 

As a result the authors state: “ Young 
calves can be vaccinated by simple intestinal 
absorption of bacilli which have been sub- 
jected to heat, and this method of vaccination 
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presents no kind of danger.” ‘They claim that 
their results only require further confirmation 
before the method, which is evidently harm- 
less, may be applied generally to human beings. 
The authors look forward to the administering 
to infants soon after birth, and again a few 
weeks later, of milk containing a definite 
amount of mixed human and bovine tubercu- 
lar bacilli which have been subjected to heat, 
care being taken in the meantime to protect 
the children from the milk of tuberculous 
animals until they shall have become im- 
mune,—say, during three or four months. 
Special nurseries would probably be necessary 
in the case of the children of tuberculous 
parents. 

The authors conclude with the hope that 
they may have discovered a method by which 
the terrible scourge of tuberculosis may be met 
successfully in the earliest stages of childhood, 
and that the day is not far distant when this 
disease will be even more rare than smallpox 
is to-day. 





ARE AMERICANS FORMULATING THE RELIGIOUS CREED 


OF THE 


M D’ALVIELLA, who discusses in the 
°* ~~ Revue de Belgique (Brussels) the 
progress of religion in the United States, is by 
no means a novice in the study of his theme. 
He visited this country in 1883, at a time when 
the dawn of a great industrial cycle lent color 
to the argument of European preachers that 
America was lost forever to all influence of 
godliness. M. d’Alviella then predicted a 
grand religious revival. ‘To-day, he says, his 
prediction of 1883 has been realized in a great 
measure, but not in the way he then foreshad- 
owed. A rationalistic theology, he thought at 
that time, would be the point of departure of 
the revival. The event has proved, however, 
that theory has been subordinated entirely to 
practice in the progress of the modern spirit 
of religion in America. Dogma has given way 
to strenuous activity, and the revival has ma- 
tured on a foundation of good deeds before 
good words. This, he says, has ever been char- 
acteristic of the churches of America, which 
have always placed their conception of religion 
less in simple tenet than in the practice of 
well-doing. Quoting him: 
The religious activity of the United States is due, 
before all else, to the following causes: (a) The 


growing importance which sociological problems 
have assumed in the United States more than else- 


FUTURE? 


where; (b) moral reaction against the abuses of 
individualism and internecine competition; (c) a 
clearer perception of the rdle of religion; (d) the 
impossibility of finding a better ground on which 
to satisfy the growing aspirations for an under- 
standing between different creeds; (e) the in- 
fluence exercised by the Congress of Religions 
held in Chicago in 1893. 


The intellectual classes in the United States, 
M. d’Alviella continues, are beginning to see 
that the moral advancement of the people is a 
science, the first principles of which must be 
—— without the basis of a specific religious 

elief. 


The nature of such a religion must be primarily 
sociological since its main object is to find a solu- 
tion for human evils like pauperism, intemperance, 
prostitution, gambling, luxury, and uncleanliness. 
As Cardinal Gibbons said at the Congress of Re- 
ligions held at Chicago, “ All beliefs can well meet 
on the same ground when the end is view is the 
raising of mankind.” 


In the opinion of M. d’Alviella, Unitarian- 
ism, with its strong rationalistic tendency, is 
the religion which, above all others, is most 
adaptable to practical America. In his view, 
“the bent of all sects, except those with con- 
servative creeds like the Catholic Church, is 
toward Unitarianism, as affording the safest 
criterion of worldly conduct.” He expresses a 
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high regard for Unitarian pastors as preaching 
the soundest form of religious principle for a 
young nation. Dealing with Protestantism 
on the whole, he has the following remarks to 
make: 


The most noteworthy phenomenon in Protestant 
life in America is the “ decay of confessional be- 
lief.” For the Protestant it appears to be unneces- 
sary. Two-thirds of them hold no confessional 
bel‘ef and most of the remainder have forgotten 
the dogma. As a corollary of this, the Protestant 
holds that there is no reason for a pastor to leave 
his church because he fails to agree with all it 
teaches, no more than there is reason for a poli- 
tician to abjure the whole policy of a Government 
because he does not agree with certain of its 
measures. The result is that heresy and inhibi- 
tion are no longer frequent in the States and no 
more signal portent of the humanitarian or socio- 
et spirit of American religion can be ad- 

uced, 


To the Methodists he awards the palm for 
their methods of propaganda and the excel- 
lence of their educative methods. American 
Catholicism he deals with very fully, noting 
in that faith certain tendencies which cannot, 
he.thinks, commend themselves to the Vatican, 
its dependence on which appears, year by year, 
to grow more lax. He says: 


There is little of intransigentism in American 
Catholicism, the first trait of which seems to be 
to maintain a good understanding with other con- 
fessions for the commcn good. The priest is on 
excellent terms with the pastors of other denomi- 
nations and there seems to be desired on all 
hands in the American Catholic Church, a desire 
that unity shall prevail so that the truth may be 
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attained. The Catholic Church in America is also 
intensely patriotic. It fully accepts the Constitu- 
tion and the principle of separation of Church and 
State. All Catholic American churchmen hold 
that the United States has a divine mission to ful- 
fill in spreading the lesson of human I berty and 
the doctrine of the rights of man. The Paulist 
Fathers are the best type of the Catholic priests of 
America, their labors being for the good of the 
masses. They are the incarnation of American 
Catholicism militant, fighting, as they do, that the 
proletariat may be uplifted. 


M. d’Alviella hints that a crisis is at hand in 
the relations between the American Catholic 
hierarchy and the Vatican. ‘The bond of 
union is not indissoluble, he suggests. ‘There 
is, moreover, a lack of unity in the Catholic 
Church of America itself, on one side being 
the conservative orders, like the Jesuits; on the 
other the progressive bodies, like the Paulists. 
The Catholic Church of America, he adds, 
gains few converts from Protestantism; it 
owes its yearly increase in number to immi- 
grant Catholics. 

As to the many Ethical Culture societies, 
M. d’Alviella holds that they inculcate the 
idea of duty apart from any belief; that they 
have a great future and that, like Spiritual 
Scientists and Theosophists, their effect is for 
morality in all their principles and doctrines. 

Finally, he is of opinion that the religious 
spirit of all the modern world will gradually 
assimilate the tendencies of the American, and 
that practical and secular religion will on all 
hands supersede the theoretical and contem- 
plative for the betterment of mankind. , 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


"THE death penalty now exists in forty of 

the forty-five States of the Union. In 
the State of Kansas it has been permitted to 
lapse through the refusal of governors to issue 
warrants for executions. In the four remain- 
ing States—Maine, Michigan, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin—it has been abolished alto- 
gether. Mr. Thomas Speed Mosby, who is 
pardon attorney to the Governor of Missouri, 
recently caused inquiries to be addressed to 
the attorney-generals of the forty States which 
still have the death penalty, asking their opin- 
ion as to whether capital punishment tended 
to diminish capital crimes. Summarizing the 
replies which he received in Harper’s Weekly 
for July 21, Mr. Mosby states that eighteen 
of the forty officials questioned declined to ex- 
press an opinion. Only sixteen of the attorney- 
generals of States which inflict the death pen- 


AND CAPITAL CRIME. 


alty declared themselves as clearly of the opin- 
ion that capital punishment does tend to dimin- 
ish capital crime. Two of the forty were 
positive in their conviction that the death pen- 
alty does not tend to diminish capital crimes, 
and stated their opinion that the death penalty 
should be abolished; while four of the forty 
gave qualified answers. In the five States 
where capital punishment does not exist the 
attorney-generals have noted no increase in 
capital crimes since the abolition of the death 
penalty, and generally expressed themselves as 
satisfied with the conditions existing in their 
respective States. In Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Rhode Island capital punishment was 
abolished over fifty years ago and has not since 
been reénacted. It was abolished in Iowa sev- 
eral years ago, but was again enacted by the 
Legislature, as the attorney-general says, “ be- 
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cause of the increase of murders in the State.” 
The experience of Maine, on the other hand, 
as Mr. Mosby points out, has been quite the 
reverse of that of lowa. The death penalty was 
abolished in Maine in 1876. In 1883 it was re- 
enacted for the crime of murder alone. In 
1885, just two years later, the Governor of 
Maine in his message, referring to the death 
penalty, remarked that there had been “an 
unusual number of cold-blooded murders with- 
in the State during the two years last passed,” 
and that the change in the law relating to 
murder had not offered’ the protection antici- 
pated. ‘Two years later, in 1887, the death 
penalty was again abolished, and the sentiment 
of the people of that State is said to be so 
strongly against capital punishment that it is 
not likely to be reéstablished. 

After showing that the general tendency of 
American legislation has for some time past 
been against capital punishment, Mr. Mosby 
points out certain fallacies in the argument of 
those who lay great stress upon the severity 
of punishment. There are many individual 
factors of crime, none of which, he contends, 
can be shown to come within the power and 
scope of the penal code. For example, stu- 
dents of criminology know that homicidal 
tendencies are more frequent in warm climates. 
It has been asserted that more than 90 
per cent. of the criminals come from the 
cities. W. D. Morrison, in his work on 
“Crime and Its Causes,” says that London, 
with one-fifth of the population of England 
and Wales, furnishes one-third of the in- 
dictable crimes. 

Society, according to Mr. Mosby, can have 
but two rational objects jn capital punishment. 
One is to protect itself from the individual 
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malefactor. ‘This object can be conserved: as 
well, and to greater profit, by life imprison- 
ment. ‘The sole remaining object is to deter_ 
others by the example. This it has not done, 
and this is proven, not only by the prevalence. 
of capital crimes where capital punishment 
prevails, but by the fact that where capital 
punishment does not exist the so-called capital 
crimes are not more frequent. So the death 
penalty has been totally abolished in five of the 
American States, in seventeen of the twenty- 
two cantons of Switzerland, in Holland, Rou- 
mania, and Portugal, and practically in Bel- 
gium and Italy. 

In Mr. Mosby’s view, the case against capi- 
tal punishment is made when it is shown sim- 
ply that it is unnecessary. “It is coming to 
be understood that the majority of human 
beings do not refrain from the commission of 
capital crimes merely through fear of being 
hanged. Every person who commits a capital 
crime knows that, in States maintaining capi- 
tal punishment, the death penalty is affixed to 
that crime. From a personal study of more 
than two thousand cases, I am convinced that 
most crimes are committed by persons who 
either (1) expect to escape all punishmenf, or 
(2) who, upon the spur of the moment, are 
regardless of all punishment, or (3) who are 
governed by cosmic, social, or individual fac- 
tors which render the prospect of punishment 
inoperative as a deterrent agency at the time 
of the commission of the crime.” 

As to the justification of capital punishment 
on the ground of retaliation and vindictive 
punishment, according to the Mosaic principle 
of “ an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” this 
conception of justice is no longer recognized 
in our civil law. Ye et 
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THE OLDEST FIXED 


H ISTORIANS of the Hebrew people 
were formerly troubled by the haunt- 
. Ing possibility that contemporary sources of 
knowledge outside of Holy Writ might some 
day disclose a remoter era in the career of 
man than the chronology supposably obtain- 
able from the Old Testament would permit. 
All such fears long ago disappeared, not be- 
cause the dreaded data have not been’ forth- 
coming, but because the Old Testament does 
not offer any basis for a calculation of the 
age of man on the earth. In an article in the 
Biblical World, Dr. James H. Breasted, pro- 
fessor of Egyptology in the University of Chi- 


DATE IN HISTORY. 


cago, recounts how the oldest fixed date in 
history was determined. In the first place, he 
reminds us: : 


Anthropological studies have long since demon- 
strated the enormous antiquity of man. The 
dates, however, with whch the anthropologist, 
operating in conjunction with the geologist, deals 
necessarily cannot be fixed, but move within the 
widest limits. It is of interest, therefore, to study 
briefly the state of the case from the historical 
archzologist’s point of view. Recently ascertained 
data make such a statement of especial interest at 
this time. The data to which we’refer are con- 
fined to the civilization of the Nile valley. 


‘ Professor von Luschan, the distinguished 
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director of the Ethnological Museum in Ber- 
lin, showed Dr. Breasted, some time ago, a 
number of specimens of worked flint imple- 
ments wrought by human hands, and found 
by him in deposits in the Nile valley, which, 
he averred, were demonstrably older than the 
valley itself. Leaving these prehistoric prob- 
lems to the anthropologist and geologist, how- 
ever, recent study of the historic monuments 
in the Nile valley, declares Dr. Breasted, has 
furnished an earlier fixed date in the history 
of civilization than has ever before been ob- 
tainable. He continues: 


There are three great epochs in Egyptian his- 
tory: (1) the Old Kingdom, (2) the Middle King- 
dom, (3) the Empire. These great epochs are 
separated by periods of profound obscurity. Dead 
reckoning back from the conquest of Egypt by the 
Persians in 525 B. c. shows clearly that the be- 
ginning of the Egyptian Empire was not less than 
1.052 years before the Persian invasion. This 
gives us a date in the first half of the sixteenth 
century B. Cc. as the beginning of the Egyptian 
Empire. The method of dead reckoning cannot 
be employed for the centuries immediately preced- 
ing the empire, owing to the paucity of monu- 
ments. Fortunately, however, we possess an astro- 
nomical date for the Middle Kingdom which fixes 
its beginning as almost exactly 2,000 years before 
Christ, thus enabling us to overleap the chasm be- 
tween the beginning of the empire and the Middle 
Kingdom. At this point, however, we are con- 
fronted by another obscure period, where the 
meagerness of the monumental documents is such 
that the length of the obscure age preceding the 
Middle Kingdom remains an uncertain quantity. 
During this period. there ruled at Heracleopolis, 
near the Fayiim, two dynasties, the Ninth and 
Tenth, embracing eighteen kings. As we know 
that the Eleventh Dynasty ruled over 160 years, 
we must add the length of the period ruled by 
the eighteen Heracleopolitans to the year 2160 
B. Cc. in order to obtain the date of the accession 
of these Heracleopolitan Pharaohs. Allowing 
each of the eighteen a reign of sixteen years (a 
sum below the customary average in 4 long period 
of time under ordinary conditions of govern- 
ment), these kings ruled a total of about 285 years. 
They thus began to rule in 2445 B. c. At this 
point we can resume the method by dead reckon- 
ing, carrying us back through the Old Kingdom, 
which began with the Third Dynasty, nearly 3,000 
years before Christ; and thence into the recently 
discovered first two dynasties, which are thus 
shown to have begun about 3400 B. c. In the use 
of this last date for the beginning of the dynastic 
kings of Egypt, we should always recollect that we 
carry back with us the uncertainty involved in the 
unsettled length of the Heracleopolitan period 
( Ninth and Tenth Dynasties). The margin of 
uncertainty, however, will not exceed,a century 
either way. 


The highly developed civilization already 
attained by the Egyptians of the First Dynasty 
makes it certain that a long development of 
civilization, involving centuries of struggle 
and achievement, must have preceded the ad- 
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vent of the First Dynasty. It is incontro- 
vertibly evident, Dr. Breasted avers, that this 
development began far back in the fourth 
thousand years before Christ. In this state- 
ment, however, we arrive only at a very wide 
margin of uncertainty. Is it not possible to 
obtain a date of greater precision in this re- 
mote epoch of human civilization ? 


The Egyptians had early determined the length 
of the year as 365 days, not being aware of the 
additional quarter, or nearly a quarter, of a day. 
This convenient year they divorced from the 
phases of the moon, and divided it into twelve 
months of thirty days each, with an intercalary 
period of five days at the end of the year. ‘This, 
the first practical calendar ever evolved by an 
ancient people, remained an achievement unparal- 
leled in any other early civilization. It was as 
useful to men of science as to civil life in general, 
and for this reason it was in later times adopted 
by the Greek astronomers as the basis of all their 
computations. With the addition of exactly a 
quarter of a day, it is still employed by modern 
astronomers, and I need hardly add that it was 
this calendar, now known as the Julian, which 
passed from the Nile valley with the Romans into 
the life of Europe, and thence to us moderns, 
The astronomical event by which the Egyptian 
marked the beginning of his year was the first ap- 
pearance of Sothis, the Dog Star, at sunrise after 
he had been invisible for some time. They cele- 
brated this day with a feast; and this “‘ Feast of 
Sothis,” which occurred on the nineteenth of July 
(Julian), was the New Year’s Feast of the Egyp- 
tians. The interval between the heliacal risings of 
Sothis determined the length of the Egyptian year. 
Now, this Sothic vear was almost exactly, and in 
3231 B. C. was exactly, a quarter of a day longer 
than the Egyptian calendar year of 365 days. 
Every four years, therefore, the calendar reached 
the end of the year and began the next vear one 
day too soon, so that after four years the rising 
of Sothis fell on the second day of the new year. 
As this process continued and each calendar New 
Year’s Day arrived earlier and earlier, it finally 
passed gradually around the whole year and again 
fell on the astronomical New Year’s Day. ‘This 
complete revolution, of course, consumed four 
times as many years as there were days in the 
calendar year; that is, four times 365, or 1,460 
years. Or we may say 1,461 calendar years equals 
1,460 Sothic’ years. This shift must have been 
early noticed, although the actual shift within an 
average lifetime was not so great as to occasion in- 
convenience. Thus, each generation accepted the 
place of the calendar in-the seasons as they found 
it, and without remark considered it as a matter 
of course that the beginning of the inundation or 
the advent of summer heat fell on about such and 
such a date of a certain month. A peasant of fifty 
or sixty years,—that is, at the end of an average 
life,—hardly remarked ‘that the seasons were ten 
or twelve days later in the calendar than when he 
was a lad of ten. 


This slow revolution of the calendar on the 
fixed astronomical year is observable in inci- 
dental references on the monuments. In the 
Middle Kingdom an inscription in Sinai, for 
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example, narrates how an unfortunate official, 
dispatched to the copper mines there, arrived 
at his destination in the third month of (cal- 
endar) winter, when he and his men suffered 
greatly from the summer heat. 


This shows a divergence of seven or eight 
months between the calendar and the seasons. 
The shift of the calendar can thus be traced for 
some two thousand years backward from 700 B. c., 
as determined by six different dates of astro- 
nomical or seasonal events, and a series of other 
significant natural occurrences, in terms of the cal- 
endar. Now, we know from a statement in Cen- 
sorinus that some time in the period from 140-41 
to 143-44 A. D. the calendar coincided exactly 
with the seasons, and that in one of the years in 
that period the rising of Sothis took place on the 
first day of the calendar year. An entire revolu- 
tion, such as we have described, was completed at 
that time. That revolution must have begun 1,460 
years earlier; that is, in 1320 B. c. (ignoring 
the uncertainty of four years). The next earlier 
revolution must have begun in 2780 B. c.; that is, 
at about the beginning of the age at which we are 
first able to observe contemporary indications of 
the shift. as we have already noticed. Now, it is 
impossible that this calendar was first introduced 
as late as the twenty-eighth century B. c., in the 
midst of the highest culture of the Old Kingdom. 
Moreover, the five intercalary days at the end of 
the year, proving the use of the shifting year of 


365 days, are mentioned in the Pyramid Texts, 
which are far older than the Old Kingdom. 


The calendar, therefore, existed before the 
Old Kingdom; but if this be true, ‘‘ we must 
seek its invention at a time when its seasons 
coincided roughly with those of nature, as 
they must have done at its introduction.” 
This carries us 1,460 years back of their coin- 
cidence in the Old Kingdom; that is, the 
calendar was introduced in the middle of the 
forty-third century B. C. (4241 B.C.). This 
is the oldest fixed date in history. ‘This fact 
demonstrates not only a remarkable degree of 
precise knowledge of nature in that remote 
age, but also stable pdlitical conditions, and a 
wide recognition of central authority, which 
could gradually introduce such an innovation. 

It was to the men of the Delta, therefore, 
in this remote epoch, concludes Dr. Breasted, 
that we owe a fundamental contribution to 
civilization, which, with but very slight 
change, we have since inherited from them; 
“and the date at which they introduced and 
made practically available one of the greatest 
conveniences in the whole complex of civiliza- 
tion is the earliest fixed date in history.” 





ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE 


HE numerous south polar expeditions that 

have been made recently have brought to 

light many curious facts about the possibilities 
of life in these desolate wastes. 

One expedition remained in the ice of 
Graham Land (65° S. Lat.) for two winters, 
giving the explorers opportunity to make ob- 
servations during an unusually long period of 
time. Dr. K. C. Anderson and Dr. S. V. 
Hodgson give accounts of observations made 
during this expedition in a recent number of 
the Zodlogisches Centralblatt (Leipsig). 

Above everything else, they tell us the in- 
tense cold under which the struggle for life is 
carried on is worth noting. The average tem- 
perature during the animal breeding season 
ranges from 2 to 8 degrees below zero, Cen- 
tigrade, while the summer temperature at the 
surface of the ocean is from .50 to 1.50 below 
zero. Nevertheless, the waters swarm with 
fish and invertebrates that thrive in spite of 
the continuous cold, the threatening ice and 
the attacks of seals and birds that eat them 
Voraciously. 


The Presence of sponges in such undesirable 
Surroundings was not so surprising, for they are 


IN THE ANTARCTIC ZONE. 


sluggish, insensate organisms that have never 
progressed beyond the borderland of the animal 
kingdom. But the delicate, phosphorescent jelly- 
fishes,—medusz and _ ctenophores,—which are 
hardly more than transparent films endowed with 
life, also live in this world of intense cold and 
danger, although it was difficult to get data of 
these, on account of the d ficulties in collecting 
them, for they were so easily injured by the ice 
crystals that were drawn up with them in the nets. 
Star-tishes, sea-urchins, sand-dollars, shell-fish in 
great variety and myriads of the vast aggregation 
of minute floating organisms included in the gen- 
eral term of plankton, were all found here; many 
of them microscopic particles of exquisite delicacy 
that would seem the least capable of contending 
for life in such an environment. The mammals 
were represented by several species of seals, 
whales, and dolp..ins. These become of special 
interest in the light of the evidence that their 
remote ancestors left the land, the natural habitat 
of mammalia, and underwent many curious 
changes of structure in becoming adapted to ma- 
rine life. One of these changes is the seine-like 
arrangement of whalebone, which takes the place 
of teeth in the whale, although the teeth always 
appear first during the whale’s development as a 
sort of reversion to family traditions. The petrel 
is a characteristic bird-pioneer that usually makes 
its home in the open sea of the sub-antarctic 
zone. although it sometimes pushes its way farther 
on, past the barrier of pack-ice. Sea-mews. whose 
regular habitat is the sub-antarctic zone, had also 
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penetrated the desolation of Graham Land, and 
_ had extensive nesting grounds there. 


In all, eighteen species of birds were found 
in the region of 65° S. Lat., although most of 
them were true birds of passage, going there 
only during the short summer. 

The most striking feature of the fauna here 
is furnished by the penguins, whose comical 
dignified appearance is so familiar in our mu- 
seums. ‘The largest species of penguin seems 
to be specially attracted by the hardships of 
this frozen world and is circumpolar in its 
distribution. Five species of penguins were 
found, most of them gathering in enormous 
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companies, while breeding grounds covering 
vast areas were found in Graham Land and 
the South Shetland Islands. 

Dr. Ostmann, commenting in the same jour- 
nal on the origin of the wonderful deep-sea 
fauna, notes that the uniform low temperature, 
which is always near the freezing point, is 
one of the most important characteristics of the 
deep sea, and that such conditions of cold could 
not have existed at a time in the formative 
history of the earth, when there was no cold 
water in the littoral region, but it must have 
been produced by the cold waters flowing away 
from the poles, and the deep-sea fauna must 
be related to the fauna of the polar areas. 





THE NATIONAL 


[X our day, it is impossible to separate politi- 

cal questions from commercial questions, 
and the impossibility is doubly evident when it 
concerns a country where commercial relations 
have been the principle of a political recon- 
ciliation, whose increasing advantages are en- 
joyed and recognized by both countries recon- 
ciled. 

When French statesmen study France’s rela- 
tions with England, says a writer in the 
Temps (Paris), they devote as much attention 
to the exchange markets as to the relations of 
the chiefs of state or to the actions of the 
ministers. If “small gifts nourish friend- 
ship,” large national purchases are equally 
beneficial to a country’s diplomatic rela- 
tions. Excellent results were obtained by 
the creation of the office of commercial 
agent at the French embassy in London. 
The place was intrusted to the French 
consul, M. Jean Perier, and results convinced 
France that she ought to have commercial 
attachés wherever she cares to be represented. 
So far, she has none except in London. 

It is paradoxical that a country whose geo- 
graphical situation, customs, habits, and quali- 
ties compel the national commercial develop- 
ment as a vital necessity should neglect so easy 
and generally beneficial and fruitful a means 
of increasing its business. Experiment has 
proved its value, but it must be noted that 
zeal, intelligence, and tact are the indispensa- 
ble qualifications of a man empowered to stand 
for the business interests of a country. It is 
not a question of political favoritism or of 
“spoils.” Such work can be done only by 
men who can organize systems. It must be 


prepared like a campaign of war, because its 





NEED OF COMMERCIAL AGENTS. 


success guarantees peace. ‘This subject de- 
serves discussion at the Quai d’Orsay (the 
Chamber of Deputies) in France and in the 
Senate of the United States. A discussion of 
the merits of the measure must result in a 
unanimous vote of the modest appropriation 
necessary for the support of the office. 

The work of a commercial attaché is not the 
temporary work of collecting information. It 
is the hard labor of an active initiative. When 
M. Perier was sent to London, M. Delcasse 
instructed him to favor and to further French 
exportation by every practical and efficacious 
means in his power. 

It is of interest to note the best methods of 
passing: commerce from an inorganic state to 
the condition of the most approved form of 
systematic organization. In the case of the 
French representative in Great Britain, the 
agent had to find, in London, French repre- 
sentatives for French commerce. National 
commerce follows where the people of a nation 
lead; and the commercial attaché is a link. 
His duty is to advertise in special journals and 
to carry on active and steadily increasing cor- 
respondence. He must be on the best terms 
with the boards of trade and with all the 
associations for commercial expansion. 

Ten years ago, France sent a_ representative 
(named Regnault) as minister to Morocco. Reg- 
nault outlined the national system of commercial 
representation. The matter was reviewed re- 
cently by M. Demolins, and M. Perier lent all his 
efforts to the venture. The result is that the 
agents who represent France in England have 
created a methodical representation of French 
commerce, which representation has reéstablished 
to French credit, and to inestimable future profit, 
a situation which was gravely menaced by foreign 
competition,—the Danish competition in agricul- 
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tural products, and the German competition in 
manufactured goods. Since her first venture, 
France has tried the same system on her own terri- 
tory. The French minister of foreign affairs has 
given M. Perier charge of the commercial offices 
of the state, and France is expected to guide its 
affuents and their commercial advantages back to 
the alimentary sources. The system is to be like 
a successful irrigating system, which renders the 
whole country fruitful. 


The commercial agent in London has estab- 
lished an agency in the Jura, one in the de- 
partments of Charente, and one in Normandy. 
The region of the Jura annually sells mil- 
lions of watches, enamels, eye-glasses, instru- 
ments of precision, and shell combs. In the 
department of Charente the trade in butter 
and caseine, added to the trade in cognac, 
amounts to over twelve millions annually in 
the English market alone. If we consider this, 
we can better appreciate the results of the im- 
proved organization of the commercial exporta- 
tion service. Such efforts are the best means 
of national success.. The writer in the Temps 
says: ‘‘Let us have national commercial 
agents in Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Russia, the United States, and the Levant. 
Let us do everywhere just what we have done 
in London. We should gain considerable 
more by it than can be gained by a pusillani- 
mous, so-calfed ‘ protection.’ ” 

The consuls ought to be co-laborers of the 
commercial attachés. The commercial attaché 
plays a general part, and the consul’s duty is to 
follow out, in detail, all that the commercial 
agent plans for the total. 


The French consul to Dublin, M. Lefeuvre- 
Meuval has seized up the full meaning of the 
commercial agent’s office. In his report of 1904, 
he complains that he sees Ireland, “ the country so 
near France,” neglected by French exporters, 
when it might offer a vast outlet for some of the 
branches of French industry. By the consul’s ad- 
vice, henceforth there will be two direct lines of 
navigation between France and Ireland —one (bi- 
monthly) between Cherbourg and Dublin. The 
other was recently decided upon. It will assure 
a weekly service (direct) between Dunkirk, Dub- 
lin, and Belfast. In 1905, the first of these lines 
imported to Ireland 2,300,000 francs worth of 
French goods,—a promising beginning! Even 
now the looms of the north of Ireland have, by an 
association with France, secured important busi- 
ness for their tweeds. A great French automobile 
factory has established a very prosperous branch 
in Dublin, and, balancing that, the exportation 
(notably in hams) has augmented considerably 
during the year. These are only beginnings, but 
they show what can be done by judicious com- 
mercial diplomacy. Lefeuvre-Meuval says in his 
report that such beginnings are an encouragement 
to pursue the work now in hand and to favor 
French commerce by every means _possible— 
notably, by the creation of a line of passenger 
steamers from Cork to Havre. 


Whether times are hard or easy, England 
buys merchandise amounting to a milliard of 
francs annually. So, as the French naval 
attaché at London said at a Franco-British 
dinner: ‘‘ As England is the most ancient, 
the nearest, and the most faithful of our com- 
mercial colonies, we have nothing but con- 
gratulations to offer each other when the happy 
activity of some of our consuls is in question. 
Let us felicitate them, and let us hope that all 
our representatives may be like them.” 





RECENT EXPLORATION OF LAKE TCHAD. 


HE progress of exploration into little- 
known parts of Africa, followed by the 
marking off of “ spheres of influence ” and the 
granting of commercial concessions, is making 
us fairly familiar with the geography and 
geology of that vast and, until compara- 
tively recently, rather uninteresting continent. 
Within the past few years surveying parties, 
chiefly British and French, have been busily 
engaged mapping all the immense area from 
Abyssinia to Sierra Leone, north of the equator 
and south of the Sahara Desert. One of these 
F ranco-British commissions, which had for its 
object the delimitation of the boundaries of the 
regions bordering on the Niger, numbered 
among its members the French Captain Tilho, 
who has mapped Lake Tchad, the great salt 
lake of North Central Africa. A recent arti- 


cle in Cosmos gives some of the details of this 
survey, from which the following have been 
taken: 

Comparing the results of this recent work 
with those of the exploration by Barth and 
Nachtigal about fifty years ago, Captain Tilho 
finds that the lake has decreased considerably 
in area, the loss being about a million hectares, 
—about two and one-half million acres. Its 
present size is nearly 20,000 square kilometers, 
or 4,500 square miles,—almost half the size of 
Switzerland. 

Except on the west, where there is a definite 
shore, Lake Tchad has no clearly defined 
boundary. In crossing the region one may 
pass from clear open water to vast marshes, 
showing mudbanks lined with scattered weeds ; 
next may be found islands of meadowland 
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separated by lagoons of large size; then per- 
haps inhabited islands intersected by wide or 
narrow canals, which cut far into the land and 
show innumerable branches. The soil is rarely 
firm,-and much of the region is dangerous for 
those who attempt to cross it on foot, because 
of large areas of deep soft mud. 

Like Nachtigal, Captain Tilho believes in 
the existence of subterranean streams which 
convey the water of Lake Tchad to_ basins 
hundreds of kilometers away. In the case otf 
the basin of Bahr-el-Ghazal further study is 
necessary to determine which of the two is the 
higher, and hence the source. With regard to 
the view once held that Lake Tchad is reced- 
ing on the eastern side, but actually growing 
on the western, Captain Tilho expresses his 
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dissent. He seems to find contraction going on 
all around, even on the west, where some of 
the villages, evidently once upon the actual 
shore, are now quite far back from the water, 
Thus, of what used to be a vast mid-African 
sea, there now remains only a _ pestilential 
swamp. Is it to disappear entirely, like the 
Great Salt Lake of Utah? Or is this slow 
drying up only a part of a cyclic change of 
climate? Places were pointed out to the mem- 
bers of the commission by the natives, which, 
during the past eighty years, had passed, they 
said, from a condition of dry basins to one of 
lagoons. It is not at all impossible, according 
to Captain Tilho, that the variations in the 
size of Lake Tchad are periodic over long 
spaces of time, how long are yet unknown. 





THE WONDERS 


66" [HE organic archetype of conservatism,” 

—this is the metaphorical, scientific 
definition of cellulose given by Dr. Robert 
Kennedy Duncan, professor of industrial 
chemistry in the University of Kansas, in an 
article in the current Harper’s, the fourth of a 
series on “The Chemistry of Commerce.” 
Cellulose, he continues, is “too thorough a 
morsel for time to swallow; when pure, it 
rusts not, neither does it decay, and it can 
endure throughout all generations.” 

This substance, Dr. Duncan goes on to in- 
form us, is the commonest of common things. 
It forms, when dry, more than one-third of 
all the vegetable matter in the world. The 
greater part of plant formation is cellulose. 
This substance is the structural basis of the 
plamt,—the skeleton of it. What it is actually 
we do not know, except that its chemical for- 
mula is generally indicated by the expression 
C, H,, O;. These are the proportions by 
weight, but what is the actual intrinsic value 
of each of these elements we know not, nor 
can the substance be analyzed. Cellulose sub- 
stances and compounds are not crystalline. 

They are either amorphous or jellylike sub- 
stances,—called “colloids” in the lecture-room 
and “messes” in the laboratory,—substances up 
to within a year or two impossible to deal with, 
and left, for the most part, severely alone. All 
this indicates that however interesting this cel- 
lulose is as the structural basis of life, and how- 
ever important it may be to us to build it up and 
ay it down, cellulose research is a difficult mat- 
er. 


From the standpoint of industrial utility, 
there is no limit to the value of cellulose. 





OF CELLULOSE. 


First in importance, says: Dr. Duncan, is the 
manufacture of paper. The conception of the 
average man is that paper is made of “ rags.” 
This answer, however, is absurdly inadequate, 
for “not in the entire world does there exist 
one one-thousandth part of the rags necessary 
for the world’s paper.” ‘The great bulk of 
paper used to-day is made from the substance 
of woody fiber known as cellulose X,—other- 
wise known as wood fiber. Cellulose is avail- 
able from both wood and cotton, but, in 
general, says Dr. Duncan, the cruder forms 
of paper,—that used in boxes, for wrapping, 
and for the bulk of newspapers,—is made, not 
of rags, but of disintegrated deal boards 
pounded and mashed and amalgamated into 
paper. A good deal of chemical wood pulp,— 
that is, wood from which the incrusting im- 
purities have been chemically removed and 
which then consists of almost pure cellulose,— 
is used for the paper upon which periodicals 
are printed. This chemical process, by the 
sulphite method, is described as follows: 


Factories using this method exist nearly always 
in the neighborhood of pine forests and deposits 
of iron pyrites. The sulphur dioxide obtained by 
roasting the pyrites is passed up through a high 
tower packed with limestone, down through which 
a stream of water trickles. Under these condi- 
tions the burnt sulphur gas enters into combina- 
tion with the lime, and ultimately constitutes a 
liquid consisting partly of free sulphurous acid an 
partly of bisulphite of lime. This liquid passes 
into a “ digester,” filled with wooden chips, where. 
at a temperature of about 117° C., it attacks and 
demolishes everything in the wood but cellulose. 
The cellulose is thus left free and uncombined 
and, after being bleached by chloride of lime, pure. 








un 
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Thence it passes as cellulose to the paper factories, 
and emerges there as paper for books so good that 
only am expert can tell the difference between it 
and a paper made from the cellulose of rags. To 
such an extent are the forests of our country be- 
ing swept up into newspapers and books that it ur- 
gently requires supervision; the only comfort, ap- 
parently, being that there is a cycle of reaction by 
which the newspapers and books will ultimately be 
burnt. or will decay, into carbon dioxide, which 
will be absorbed by the forest into new wood, 
which will appear again as newspapers and books 
ad infinitum. For the cellulose from wood is dif- 
ferent from the cellulose from cotton or linen,— 
it docs decay, or at any rate it may decay. 


Turning, then, to cotton, Dr. Duncan 
grows enthusiastic over the degree of pertec- 
tion to which the use of cellulose in this di- 
rection has been brought. He gives this fact 
concerning cotton manufacture discovered by 
a certain John Mercer some years ago: 


If a piece of cotton,—which, it must be under- 
stood, is pure cellulose,—be placed in a strong 
solution of caustic soda, the soda causes the cellu- 
lose to unite w.th a molecule of water, the cotton 
shrinks nearly 20 per cent., it becomes nearly 50 
per cent. stronger, and it takes on a greater dyeing 
capacity. But this is not all; if, now, the cotton 
fabric be stretched tightly upon a framework so 
that the shrinkage mentioned above cannot take 
place, the soda solution brings about a transforma- 
tion in its constituent fibers in such a way that 
the fabric assumes over its surface a silken sheen. 
The beautiful fabrics so manufactured are known 
as mercerized cotton, and this manufacture now 
amounts to an enormous industry. 


In considering the cotton supply of cellulose, 
we must not forget other plant sources, such 
as linen, jute, ramie, and hemp. 

Taking up the consideration of cellulose 
from the standpoint of a chemically active 
body, Dr. Duncan records the number of com- 
mercial combinations with other chemicals pos- 
sible with this mysterious substance. It is used 
as vulcanized fiber, by soaking paper in four 
times its weight of a concentrated solution of 
cellulose in zinc chloride. A preparation of 
this is used to make fabrics waterproof and 
immune from the attack of insects and mildew. 


Many of the heavy coverings used for express 
wagons and “busses” are made of these “ Wil- 
lesden” goods,—so called from the town in which 
the company has its seat. If the fabrics so treated 
are rolled or pressed together when in the gela- 


t'nized condition, they become welded to form an 
extraordinarily thick and resistant texture. During 
the South African war compound papers of this 
manufacture were employed as barricades, for they 
are bullet-proof. Under proper conditions of 
treatment, cellulose will dissolve, also, in acetic 
acid (acetic anhydride) with the formation of a 
viscous I'quid which dries into films of great 
tenacity and high luster. Owing to its waterproof 
character and to the fact that it is a non-conductor 
of electricity, this cellulose acetate provides a 
splendid insulating material for electrical wires, 
and its manufacture for this purpose is now an 
established industry. 


Viscose is a valuable chemical product of 
cellulose. It is used for making the stoppers 
of bottles and for other purposes where it is 
necessary to hermetically seal any receptacle. 
Further, when nitric acid is added to cellulose 
cotton we have cellulose hexanitrate, or, more 
commonly, gun-cotton—a high explosive 
sometimes modified until it becomes blasting 
gelatine and the smokeless powder used in war. 
In another form, when the lower nitrates of 
cellulose are dissolved in camphor, ether, or 
alcohol, we have collodion, used as a vehicle 
for medicine, as a substitute for sticking 
plaster, for bandages, and in photography. 
These same lower nitrates, when dissolved in 
solid camphor and alcohol, under proper heat 
and pressure, can be worked like rubber. 
Then they become the celluloid of commerce, 
the uses of which are manifold and too well 
known to mention. 

A detailed description, in chemical terms, of 
the process of manufacturing artificial silk 
from cellulose follows. This artificial silk is 
used in making braids. It is more brilliant 
than natural silk. It is also used largely for 
covering electric wires. 

While the subject of cellulose is still a mys- 
terious, unknown one to us, the industries 
already based upon known properties of this 
substance are of immense value to commerce. 
On this point says Dr. Duncan, in conclusion: 


i pine tree is worth $10 a ton; cut and stripped 
it is worth $15; boiled into pulp it is worth $40; 
bleached it is worth $55; which, turned into vis- 
cose and spun into silk, is worth $5500. From 
these data it is seen that cellulose has interesting 
possibilities. Yet so far we have entered but on 
the fringe of its possibilities. 














BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 


PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE POPULAR AMERICAN MONTHLIES. 


' Men and Women of the Hour.—To the Sep- 
tember Cosmopolitan Mr. Vance Thompson con- 
tributes some interesting notes on the careers and 
personalities of the winners of the Nobel prizes 
awarded for the advancement of literature, science, 
and international peace, together with a brief ac- 
count of the life of the donor, who, it will be re- 
membered, was the inventor of nitroglycerine and 
dynamite, and was influenced in establishing these 
magnificent prizes by the writings of the Baroness 
von Suttner—Under the rather flippant title, 
“Chicago’s Five Maiden Aunts,” Mr. William 
Hard writes in the American Magazine of the 
achievements of five women, who, he says, “ boss 
Chicago very much to its advantage.” These 
women are Miss Margaret A. Haley, who insti- 
gated the franchise-tax fight; Miss Mary Mc- 
Dowell, a trade-union organizer among women; 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, who has done much to re- 
form conditions in the charitable institutions of 
Illinois; Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, “ per- 
haps the best citizen of Chicago;” and Dr. Cor- 
nelia DeBey, a member of the Board of Education. 
—A rather intimate sketch of the King and Queen 
of Spain, by C. N. and A. M. Williamson, ap- 
pears in the September AfcClure’s. This article, 
written since the marriage and narrow escape of 
the royal pair from a hideous death, contains many 
particulars about Princess Ena, or Queen Vic- 
toria, as she is now called, which will be quite 


new to most American readers.—In Appleton’s . 


Magazine, Mr. Clifford Howard writes of Sena- 
tor Tillman, of South Carolina, whom he aptly 
characterizes as “the American from the soil.” 
Mr. Howard’s article quite accurately epitomizes 
the changed attitude of many Americans toward 
the South Carolina statesman who, ten years ago, 
was introduced to the United States Senate as 
the hero of the pitchfork.—In the current World’s 
Work, Mr. Zach McGhee has an article on Senator 
Tillman, whom he calls the smasher of tra- 
ditions—Mr. David Graham Phillips, continuing 
in the Cosmopolitan his series of character 
sketches entitled “The Treason of the Senate,” 
has chosen for the September installment of his 
invective Mr. Foraker, of Ohio, and Mr. Lodge 
and Mr. Crane, of Massachusetts. Mr. Foraker is 
characterized as an out-and-out “railroad Sen- 
ator,’ Mr. Lodge as a machine politician disguised 
as a “gentleman scholar,” and Mr. Crane as the 
favorite of Senator Aldrich—* A ‘Bad Man’ Who 
Made Good” is the significant title of a sketch 
of Benjamin F. Daniels contributed to the Ameri- 
can Magazine by Edwin B. Ferguson. ‘Daniels, it 
will be remembered, is the man whose nomination 
by President Roosevelt for the office of United 
States Marshal of Arizona caused much criticism 
five years ago, when it appeared that Daniels once 
served a term in the penitentiary. The President 


withdrew the appointment at the time, but last 





March, having become clearly convinced that 
Daniels was a fit man for the office, he again ap- 
pointed him to the marshalship. The appointment 
was confirmed by the Senate, and Daniels is now 
a fully commissioned officer. In the course of his 
sketch Mr. Ferguson makes clear the President’s 
justification in this action—The current World’s 
Work contains three noteworthy articles on well- 
known men and women of the hour. The career 
of Mr. Lindon W. Bates, which has been so help- 
ful in securing Galveston from floods and in 
dredging the Volga River in Russia, is sketched by 
Mr. French Strother, under the title: “An En- 
gineer of World-Wide Successes.” The article is 
illustrated and concludes with a description of 
Mr. Bates’ original plans for a lock canal at Pan- 
ama. Mr. McGhee’s article on Senator Tillman 
has been already noted. A sympathetic, appreci- 
ative sketch of Mr. David Lubin and his work, 
by Isaac F. Marcosson, tells the story of the 
self-made California merchant who originated the 
movement for the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. A portrait of Mr. Lubin accompanies the 
article—Mr. William Randolph Hearst “is not a 
force in prospect, but a force in being.” He has 
revolutionized American journalism, and _ one 
might as well attempt to ignore the weather as to 
attempt to ignore Mr. Hearst. These are the 
dicta of Mr. James Creelman, who writes a 
snappy, picturesque sketch of the journalist-con- 
gressman in the current Pearson’s, under the title: 
“The Real Mr. Hearst.” The article is copiously 
illustrated. 


Footnotes of History.—In Scribner’s for Sep- 
tember appears the first of three papers on “ The 
First Forty Years of Washington Society,” made 
up from the diaries and family letters of Mar- 
garet Bayard Smith, edited by Gaillard Hunt. 
The initial paper, entitled ‘“‘ Washington in Jeffer. 
son’s Time,’ contains many entertaining reminis- 
cences ‘of the capital city at that period of its ex- 
istence when it had, as Mr. Hunt remarks, a so- 
ciety more definite and real than it has come to 
have in later days. The latter part of the paper 
records visits and conversations with the Madi- 
sons at their country home Montpelier.—‘* One of 
Franklin’s Friendships ”—that with Madame De 
Brillon during the years 1776-89—is the subject of 
an interesting contribution to Harper’s by Worth- 
ington Chauncey Ford. The article is based on 
hitherto unpublished correspondence. Mme. de 
Brillon was a vivacious French woman with whom 
Franklin became very well acquainted in Paris— 
In the Century, Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson 
gives a popular account of “A Religion Nearly 
Three Thousand Years Old,” the so-called Per- 
sian Fire Worshipers of Yezd. Professor Jack- 
son has made original studies in the Orient, an 
acquired at first hand much fresh information con- 
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cerning this ancient cult.—In the same number of 
the Century, Henry R. Elliot describes the famous 
haystack prayer-meeting at Williams College in 
1806, from which dates the modern movement for 
foreign missions. The centennial anniversary of 
this event will be observed this fall at Williams- 
town.—In the Cosmopolitan Magazine, Mr. Alfred 
Henry Lewis continues his “Story of Andrew 
Jackson,” into which he has succeeded in weaving 
a great number of verified historical incidents — 
A more modern epic is sung by C. P. Connolly, 
who tells in McClure’s the story of the develop- 
ment of the Montana copper industry and the be- 
ginning of the famous Clarke-Daly feud.—Mr. 
Homer Saint-Gaudens contributes to the Metro- 
politan a character-sketch historical article apropos 
of the centennial of the death of Charles James 
Fox, the British advocate for the American colo- 
nies during the war of our Revolution, who died 
in September, 1806. A portrait reproduced from 
an old engraving supplements the interest of his 
article—Much the same kind of a sketch, with 
Aaron Burr as a subject, is begun in Pearson’s 
by Alfred Henry Lewis, under the title: “The 
Romance of Aaron Burr.” The first installment 
consists of two chapters, illustrated, treating of 
the Burr love-story which centered around Theo- 
dosia Prevost.—A chronicle of historical incidents 
which have for their turning point some “ Costly 
Carelessness,’—such as the overturning of the 
lighted lamp by the Chicago cow, which started 
the great fire, and other less-known incidents,— 
is contributed to the Grand Magazine by T. C. 
Bridges. 


On Art and Artists.—Considering under this 
general head painting, literature, and the drama, 
and personalities connected with these branches of 
art, we find a number of interesting articles in 
the current periodicals. In Scribner’s, Mr. William 
Walton has a finely illustrated tribute to ‘“ East- 
man Johnson, Painter.” In the career of the 
artist Johnson, says this writer, “there seem to 
have been exemplified the natural results of the 
combination of an innate talent so positive that it 
scarcely had need of the usual training in the 
schools, and of a singleness of purpose which was 
equally out of the common.”—In Harper’s we 
have reproduced a hitherto unknown portrait of 
Gainsborough, engraved on wood by Henry Wolf 
from the original painting, with some appreciative 
comment by W. Stanton Howard.—In Appleton’s 
Magazine, Mr. S. Decatur Smith, Jr., comments 





interestingly upon a number of rare portraits of” 


Napoleon.—The first seventeen pages of Munsey’s 
are taken up with a finely illustrated article, in 
tint, on Franz von Lenbach, by Christian Brinton. 
—In the same magazine, Mr. C. Howard Conway 
discusses the artistic advance of photography, 
under the title: “‘ The Artist of the Camera.” This 
article is illustrated and printed on a special tinted 
paper.—Sculpture is represented, in the World’s 
Work, by an article on the work of E. C. Potter, 
contributed by Mr. Henry W. Lanier. The article 
is illustrated —The Atlantic is true to its literary 
traditions, and contains among its noteworthy 
articles for September one on “Three American 
Poets of To-Day” (William Vaughn Moody, Ed- 
win A. Robinson, and Ridgley Torrence), by May 
Sinclair, with selections from their verse and com- 
ment; and also one on “The Power of Bible 
Poetry,” by J. H. Gardiner. This writer believes 
that the trumpet tone of Bible verse, despite its 


blank form, still holds the emotions.—In his usual 
trenchant style, Mr. James Huneker considers Hen- 
rik Ibsen as a dramatic poet in Scribner’s, while in 
the Cosmopolitan Alan Dale attempts to prove 
that women are greater actors than men, and in 
Appleton’s Frank S. Arnett discusses hopefully the 
prospects of some contribution being made to the 
drama by college students. 


Travel Sketches.—As usual, Harper’s and the 
Century lead off in respect to the number of travel 
articles of the American magazine type. In Har- 
per’s appear “A Little Mexican Town” (Coyoa- 
can), by Thomas A. Janvier; “ Life and Sport in 
Nubia,” by Captain T. C. S. Speedy; and “ Kent- 
ish Neighborhoods, Including Canterbury,’ by 
William Dean Howells.—The Century opens with 
an article by Langdon Warner, who in the spring 
of 1904 was one of the younger members of Pro- 
fessor Pumpelly’s archzological expedition and 
was among the first Christians (Russians ex- 
cepted) to accomplish the journey to Khiva. Two 
other descriptive articles of more familiar range 
are “ The Gates of the Hudson,” by Charles M. 
Skinner, and “ Down on the Labrador,” by Gustav 
Kobbé. Another striking feature of the Septem- 
ber Century is the series of drawings—‘In the 
Anthracite Regions ”—by Thornton Oakley.—Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow, whose previous writings about 
Panama, based on a superficial examination of 
conditions on the Isthmus, were severely criticised 





‘last winter, was commissioned by the Cosmepoli- 


tan Magazine to return to the scene of operations 
and procure fresh material. It is stated that on 
this last expedition Mr. Bigelow spent six weeks 
on the Isthmus, giving special attention to what 
he calls the “human side” of Panama. The first 
installment of Mr. Bigelow’s impressions gained 
from this more extended sojourn appear in the 
Cosmopolitan for September.—In ‘Salam: The 
Story of a Hausa Slave” (in Appleton’s Maga- 
zine), Charles Wellington Furlong describes his 
travels in Tripoli and his adventures with the 
Moors. 





Sociology and Social Science.—In the Ameri- 
can Magazine, Julian Willard Helburn discusses 
the question of intemperance, under the title: 
“Can We Keep Sober?”—Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
writing in the Century, notes the advance of edu- 
cation in the agricultural districts, and in the 
same magazine Dr. Robert Bennett Bean dis-~* 
cusses “ The Negro Brain.”—In Everybody’s, ap- 
pears Mr. Merrill Teague’s article on “ Bucket- 
Shop Sharks;” an analysis of “ How the Ameri- 
can Wage-Earner Spends His Income,” by F. W. 
Hewes; the chapter on Australia in Charles Ed- 
ward Russell’s series “Soldiers of the Common 
Good ;” and a complimentary article about Spring- 
field, Mass., as ““A City of Special Schools,” by 
Marion Melius.—Rene Bache discusses in Pear- 
son’s “What Easy Divorces Mean.”—In the At- 
lantic, a survey of “Missionary Enterprises in 
China” is given by Mr. Chester Holcombe, and 
Mr. Hollis Godfrey discusses “City Water and 
City Waste.”—The World’s Work has a number 
of articles on sociology and social science, includ- 
ing Mr. Herbert L. Stone’s “ Why Preventable 
Railroad Accidents Happen” and’ Mr. E. C. 
Brooks’ “Women Improving School Houses.”— 
The Cosmopolitan has a unique feature, consisting 
of replies by schoolboys to questions submitted on 
the question of the nature of “ graft.”. 
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Business and the Business Career.—Mr. 





Sherman Morse, in an article in the American 
Magazine, entitled “The Awakening of Wall 
Street.” tells about the new methods of publicity 


used by the great industrial companies of capital, 
commonly known as “trusts.”—In Appleton’s, Mr. 
A. W. Rolker discusses the submarine diver and 
his career as an economic factor, while Mr. Ches- 
ter Holcombe has a long article on “India and 
the Opium Trade in the Status of the Far East.” 
—In the Atlantic, Mr. Jonathan Thayer Lincoln 
discusses machinery and labor from “A Manu- 
facturer’s Point of View.”—In the World’s Work, 
Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson has a suggestive paper 
on “Exploring for New American Crops,” while 
Mr. Herbert N. Casson, in Munsey’s, tells us 
“The Romance of Iron and Steel in America” 
and Mr. Burton J. Hendrick gives us, in Mc- 
Clure’s, ‘“‘ The Story of Life Insurance.” 


SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 


The Cost (in Electricity) of a Flash of 
Lightning.—Savants are so inquisitive that at 
times their curiosity exceeds their power of in- 
vestigation. An engineer of Brussels has at- 
tempted to determine, according to a writer in the 
Annales (Paris), what it would cost man to pro- 
duce I'ghtning. As all lightning is not alike, he 
fixed his choice upon a medium flash. By measur- 
ing the magnetism of certain rocks formed of i iron 
minerals, he estimated that the electric current in 
lightning must be of at least six hundred amperes. 
The intensity of the current must be considerably 
stronger than that, because the rocks selected for 
the experiment were at a great distance from the 
place where the lightning struck. To avoid exag- 
geration, the experimenter admits that the whole 
amount of atmospheric electricity was within the 
limit of 27,077 kilowatts. In Brussels the cost of 
an industrial kilowatt is 50 centimes (10 cents, 
American money). At that price, a flash of light- 
ning would cost its producer 13,880 francs (ap- 
proximately $2.700). It must be understood that 
such an estimate is grossly approximate, because 
in any calculation so fantastic even the basis of the 
calculation is contestible. But any thoughtful esti- 
mate gives some idea of the expenditure of elec- 
tricity in the production of atmospheric phe- 
nomena. 


Could Italian Emigration Be Diverted to 
Italian Possessions in Africa? i 
of Italian colonization and of emigration are al- 
ways present in Italian thought, and in the Nuova 
Antologia (Rome) is an article by Signor Donato 
Sanminiatelli which treats of a slightly different 
phase. Commenting on an address given before 
the Colonial Institute, he treats rather discourag- 
inglv the two usually accepted possibilities for 
turning the great numbers of outgoing Italians to 
the benefit of Italy and to the propagation of the 
Italian character awav from Italy. First, the hope 
that Italian immigrants to the United States.or to 
South America may ever be a source of strength 
to Italy he puts quite on one side. Their fate is 
inevitably to be assimilated to the nationality 
when they settle. This is scarcely less true of 
South America, so he says, than of the United 
States. Italians in Brazil, in the Argentine Re- 
public, prosper and come to love their adopted 
country, and their sons are completely weaned 
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Nature and Nature-Study.—In Scribner’s, 
Ernest Thompson Seton describes “The White- 
tailed Virginia Deer and Its Kin,” with illustra- 
tions supplied by himself.—The Cosmopolitan has 
an article by Claire Heliot, on “ The Dvary of a 
Lion Tamer.”—In Harper’s, Dr. Henry C. Me- 
Cook has an exceedingly interesting article on 
* Hunting Wild Bees,” of which he says he knows 
at least five thousand species. Other noteworthy 
articles on insects are those of Rene Bache (in 
the Metropolitan) on“ Insects from Brobdingnag,” 
in which he considers the common larger insects, 
and a paper on “ The Sense of Insects,” by John 
J. Ward, in the American Magazine. In the 
American Magazine, Mr. W. N. Wright gives a 
veteran’s account of the traits which distinguish 
our Western lynx and lion—The State of Michi- 
gan, according to Mr. Allan L. Benson, in an 
article in Appleton’s, is “a State going to waste.” 


REVIEWS. 


from any affection for Italy—indeed, the new- 
rich are often ashamed of their father’s national- 
ity. He discusses at more length the second 
cherished hope of the Italian Government that the 
Italian possessions in Africa, so hardly won with 
so much blood and money, may be ultimately 
prosperous agricultural regions filled with Italian 
emigrant farmers; but his decision is not less 
against this dream. He points out that the really 
possible regions, when climate and soil are not 
too unlike those of Italy for successful coloniza- 
tion, are in reality very limited in area, and would 
support at the most a few thousand inhabitants. 
More than this, he believes that the presence of a 
native population of negroes would inevitably lead 
to the formation of a mixed race of mulattoes, his 
argument being that the Anglo-Saxons are the 
only people capable of living among an inferior 
race without intermarriage. The ancient Italian 
conquerors of Gaul amalgamated with the native 
population, and the Snanish conquerors of Mexico 
and South America have left behind them a people 
of half-breeds. Is it worth the effort, he asks, to 
establish colonies in Eritrea for the purpose of 
owning later a collection of mulattoes? At the 
end of this somewhat dispiriting essay the author 
has a suggestion of his own to make which is of 
interest in connection with the late conference of 
Algeciras. He po‘nts out Tripoli as the natural 
location for the overflow of Italian population. 
The climate is healthful, although hot and dry; 
the native population is very scanty and composed 
of nomad Arabs; the crops could be about those 
of Sicily. _ As to the method of acquiring this 
region the author disclaims any idea of violent 
methods and asks. “Is not pacific economic ex- 
pansion possible?” 





Piercing Steel by Electricity.—The Zcit- 
schrift des Vereins Deutscher Ingenieren gives an 
interesting account of the perforation of armor 
plate by the combined action of the electric current 
and oxygen. One of the fields (or poles) of a 
battery of generators of fifty amperes was at- 
tached to the plate, and the other field was at- 
tached to a copper tubing by means of a com- 
mutator. One end of a piece of flexible tubing 
capable of resisting a pressure of thirty at- 

mospheres was attached to a receptacle filled with 
oxygen, and the other end was attached to a cop- 
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per tubing, which continued it and consequently 
formed a circuit. A shut-off, or faucet, similar 
to the controller of a motor, regulated the flow of 
the current of oxygen. An are was formed by ad- 
vancing the plate to the end of the tubing and 
then moving it backward a little. The arc heated 
the metal to the required temperature, and at the 
same time fired the current of oxygen. In a short 
time the metal began to burn and to run, leaving 
a hole wherever the action of the oxygen had been 
felt. 


The Commercial Opportunities That Den- 
mark Is Losing.—A Danish political economist, 
Dr. J. Ostrup, contributes to the Dansk Tidskrift 
(Copenhagen) a stirring appeal to his countrymen 
as to their commercial opportunities. Denmark, he 
says, should arouse herself from her contented 





self-effacement as a humble little state with , 


scarcely any foreign politics at all, to take ad- 
vantage of the special opportunities afforded such 
small countries as herself of “ doing good busi- 
ness” abroad. Her very smallness protects her 
from the envy and aggressiveness of the great 
powers. What a Frenchman would grudge a Ger- 
man and the German in turn the Englishman they 
would joyfully permit to a Dutchman, a Portu- 
guese, or a Dane, and in the near future Denmark 
will find ample opportunities in the East of in- 
creasing her activities and of making a name for 
herself without rousing political suspicion and 
jealousy. But this sort of thing should not be 
left to private enterprise. It should be the duty of 
the government to open up fields of commerce 
and labor for the Danes in such countries as 
would not, after a generation or two, completely 
absorb the emigrant, robbing the homeland of him 
and his sons forever, as is the case in America, 
whence, having once made a hearth for him- 
self there, he rarely returns. The emigrant to 
East Asia, to Siam, to the Levant, would always 
turn back to the homeland, placing at its disposal 
such mercantile experience and, haply, also such 
capital as he had acquired abroad. Now, how- 
ever, it is to private initiative that Denmark owes 
such foreign trade and industries as she has. It is 
to the enterprise of a private individual at the 
founding of the great northern telegraphic com- 
pany in East Asia that she owes the market for 
her wares she has there; in spite of which she has 
left herself without any representative in Pekin, 
and on the whole Chinese coast possesses but one 
solitary consul sent out from the home country. 
Dr. Ostrup, therefore, insists first_of all upon a 
reorganization and increase of the Danish consular 
service, which is absurdly inadequate, and a weed- 
ing out of such men as have no other interest in 
their post than that which lies in the title and 
uniform. 


Facts About the French Academy.—Emile 
Gassier, the well- known French author, has just 
published a book giving a complete history of the 
French Academy, from the year 1634 to the pres- 
ent time, _an interesting review and digest of which 
appears in the Annales (Paris). Since the crea- 
tion of the Academy, this article informs us, forty- 
eight priests of the Church of Rome have been 
members of it. Of those forty-eight, fourteen 
were cardinals, nine were archbishops, and twenty- 
five were bishops. Three members of the Acad- 
emy belonged to the reigning family of France 
(the Count de Clermont, Lucien Bonaparte, and 


the Duke d’Aumale). Another member, M. 
Thiers, was president of the republic. Fifteen 
members were prime ministers, forty-nine minis- 
ters, thirty-six ambassadors, twenty-five dukes and 
peers, six grandees of Spain, and _ thirty-nine 
“ chevaliers ” (either of the Order of the King, 
the Order of St. Esprit, or the Order of St. 
Louis). Thirty members of the Academy wore 
the grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
Twenty-four of the members were admitted to 
the Academy before they reached their thirtieth 
year. Twenty-three were septuagenarians when 
they were admitted. Twenty-two sat but three 
years, although-they were academicians at least 
forty-four years. Fifteen died before they reached 
their forty-fifth year. Eighteen were nonogena- 
rians when they died, and two of these last were 
very nearly one hundred years old. The 
academician has a fixed salary of 1,500 francs (ap- 
proximately $300) per annum. The members of 
the Dictionary Commission are paid an annual 
personal “indemnity” of 1,200 francs (approxi- 
mately $240). j 


The Energetic Italian Attack on Malaria.— 
The Nuova Antologia (Rome) prints a brief ac- 
count of the work of the Anti-malarial League 
which presents a picture of energy in combating 
a public evil worthy of imitation. In the Anti- 
malaria League are organized societies which cor- 
respond to our granges among the farmers, groups 
of villagers, alliances among country doctors, rep- 
resentatives from every class and occupation— 
this, of course, particularly in the south of Italy, 
where the evil is so terrible. Angelo Celli, writing 
on the subject, says: “In the war against malaria 
there is glory for the private soldier ds well as 
for the general; the country doctor and the small 
farmer are in the front rank of honor.” The 
latest move in the battle is the publishing by the 
society for the study of malaria of a sort of 
decalogue for peasants in the treatment and pre- 
vention of the disease. This is to be widely dis- 
tributed throughout the dangerous regions. Its 
provisions show to American readers how well 
supported by the government is the movement. 
i summarized, the ten. commandments are: 

The only remedy against malaria is quinine, 
<a then again always only quinine. 2. The 
quinine prepared by the government is best be- 
cause it 1s pure, put up in convenient doses, and 
will keep its efficacy longest. 3. It is to be re- 
membered constantly that it is easier to prevent 
than to cure malaria. 4. In malarial regions each 
adult should take two government quinine pills 
a day from June to November. After the first 
three or four days of these preventive doses of 
quinine the roaring in the ears will stop. 5. If, in 
spite of these regular doses of quinine, the fever 
should come, six government pills a day should 
be taken for a week. For babies one to three is 
enough. 6. If the fever is very bad it may be 
broken by ten pills a day for adults, six for chil- 
dren and four for infants. 7A list is given of 
occupations, the workers in which have a right to 
free quinine furnished by the government. 8. If 
a peasant removes from a malarial to a non-ma- 
larial district he is entitled to enough free quinine 
for the journey and for seven days thereafter. 
9. Contractors on public or private enterprises who 
do not furnish quinine to their laborers are liable 
to a fine of a thousand lire, and in case of death 
from malaria, where no quinine was furnished, 
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they shall pay an indemnity as though the laborer 
had met his death in an accident on the work. 
10. Besides laborers, all the poor are entitled to 
quinine from their commune. 


Superiority of the German Civil Code.— 
Writing in the Independent Review, Mr. F. W. 
Maitland tells the story of the making of the Ger- 
man Civil Code. He traces the stages from 1874, 
when a commission of eleven lawyers was ap- 
pointed who spent thirteen years over their work. 
A second commission was appointed in 1888, con- 
taining representatives not merely of law, but of 
commerce, industry, and agriculture. On this was 
based the third project, laid in 1896 by the Federal 
Council before the Reichstag. Mr. Maitland is 
moved with admiration of the parliamentary 
virtue which in six months passed a code of 2,385 
sections. It came into force in 1900. “ Never, I 
should think, has so much first-rate brain power 
been put into an act of. legislation; and never, I 
should think, has a mat‘on so thoroughly said its 
say about its system of law. Yet there was less 
talk in the Reichstag over a Civil Code of 2.385 
sections than there will be talk in Parliament over 
this education bill.” Even French lawyers admit 
the superiority of the German to the French Code, 
and Japan has largely followed, and borrowed 
from. the German Code. The writer observes ‘sar- 
donically that some time or other we may be able 
to borrow the Japanese Code—rational, coherent, 
modern—to replace our legal chaos. 


Winston Churchill and His Famous Father. 





discussing Mr. Winston Churchill and his future 
in British politics, says: ‘‘ Whatever judgment 
men may pass on the career of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, no one can dispute the great literary 
talent shown by his son in the brilliant biography 
he has given to the public. Courage, originality, 
brilliant wit, united with infinite painstaking, never 
fail to win the ear of the British people, and this 
alone suffices to some extent to make a man a 
power in the land. In these respects the son has 
trodden in his father’s footsteps; and if in addi- 
tion to the great gifts which he has inherited Mr. 
Winston Churchill proves that he possesses cer- 
tain qualities in which Lord Randolph was lack- 
ing,—the capacity to work and codperate with 
other men even when they are not his subordi- 
nates, and the power of inspiring the’ public with 
confidence in his character as well as with ad- 
miration for his cleverness and courage,—it is not 
easy to set limits to the height to which that son’s 
abilities may yet raise him. A man of moods, 
without fixed principles, cannot be expected to 
give steady guidance to the state. To excel in 
the party game will not suffice. Lord Randolph 
Churchill was greatly gifted, but it was not possi- 
ble for him to play the part, or leave behind him 
the reputation, of a great statesman.” 


Wanted: A Real God!—In the Hibbert Jour- 
nal, which has become essential to all who wish to 
keep posted on the latest developments of religious 
thought, Sir Oliver Lodge makes an audacious 
attempt to formulate a new Christian creed, and 
Professor Smith a still more audacious suggestion 
that Japan should construct a new world religion 
out of the Christian and Buddhist religions. Very 
radical is Mr. Garnett’s protest against any affir- 
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mation of belief. | He says: “ Under the sanction of 
the Church, belief is treated as something that can 
be expressed in a given form of words, at stated 
moments. or as a verbal assent to certain truths. 
In opposition to this, I hold that the belief de- 
manded by Christ cannot possibly be affirmed in 
words. Man’s whole life is the only true expres- 
sion of his belief. The Church cannot, without 
the gravest risk, permit her members to make an 
unqualified affirmation of belief in God.” Another 
article full of serious earnest thought is Dr. 
Forsyth’s paper urging tuat the doctrine of grace 
may serve as a rallying point of the Free Churches. 
At present, he says, “the whole economy of aton- 
ing grace, while not denied, is only kept as in 
some houses you find the old spinning-wheel kept, 
in the warm drawing-room. It is not a more ideal 
God we need, but a more real God, actual in and 
over life. We want a God real, not only to our 
thought, our piety, our devotion, but to our life’s 
action, private and social, industrial and national. 
Our first want is not a real religion, but a real 
God as the pract’cal moral power in life and so- 
ciety, whom to know is the solution of life and the 
consummation of the race. We do possess sin- 
cerity in our faith; it is reality we need.” 


_ Months of Liberal Government in Eng- 
land. i i 
temporary Review) the first six months’ work 
of the new parl'ament, pronounces it to be very 
good. He says: “ Whatever other crimes may be 
imputed to them by political opponents, no one can 
suggest that the government has failed in in- 
dustry. A mass of work, much of it unsensa- 
tional, but most of it requiring industry, research, 
and practical good sense, has been undertaken by 
ministers in their various departments or by com- 
mittees and commissions, and will bear fruit in the 
statute book before the end of the year. The 
Liberal party in this parliament has proved itself 
to be as practical and able as those who knew the 
quality of the candidates expected it to be, and 
very seldom since the first reform bill has a par- 
liament assembled which rose to a higher level in 
debating ability or administrative capacity.” 





The Problem of Old Age.—Doctor Metchni- 
kov’s book on “ Natural Lack of Harmony and 
the Problem of Death” is attracting a good dea! 
of attention in Italian magazines. The Nuova 
Antologia (Rome) gives a very interesting review 
of it and brief summary of the contents. The 
first part is concerned with the problem of disease 
and with the imperfections of the human body. 
Doctor Metchnikov claims that the old reverent 
idea of the theologians that the human body is a 
wonderfully perfect adaptation of means to end is 
unfounded ; that in reality the human body is most 
imperfect and bears every sign of being in a state 
of incomplete evolution. Hair is no longer needed, 
wisdom teeth are but occasions for discomfort, 
and the appendix and the colon sources of pos!- 
tive danger, the one for its liability to inflamma- 
tion and the other for the mass of refuse matter 
liable to putrefaction which it keeps in the body. 
On the other hand, the author, for all his pessi- 
mistic views, is very enthusiastic about the posst- 
bilities of the science of medicine. He points out 
the immense strides made in the treatment ot 
wounds during only the nineteenth century, an 
gives some interesting statistics to prove his point. 
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The English troops in the Crimean War lost 15 
per cent. through unsanitary care of wounds; the 
French troops in Italy in 1859 lost 17 per cent. ; 

the German army in 1870 lost II per cent.; the 
Americans in the Spanish-American war, 6 per 
cent.; and every one knows what a mavellous suc- 
cess the Japanese had with their modern surgeon’s 
staff. The war against diphtheria and typhoid 
fever has resulted in a victory almost complete; 
smallpox is robbed of its terrors; yellow fever 
is almost a thing of the past, and the battle against 
tuberculosis is more and more successful. With 
all these trophies behind it, Dr. Metchnikov pre- 
dicts that medicine will shortly turn its attention 
to the problems of old age, and that success then 
—almost certain after a time—will mean a notable 
change in that period of life, and a lengthening of 
human life by a quarter, perhaps by a third, of its 
present duration. More than this, it will mean 
that old age will be as agreeable and painless a 
period as youth. Sickness and disease are no 
more natural then than in middle life. Old age 
should be the natural descent of the parabola of 
human life, and should be accompanied by a feel- 
ing of longing for repose which makes death de- 
sired ultimately. In other words, it should be 
physiological and pyschological rather than patho- 
logical. Potentially, man contains the germs of 
as great a natural longing for death and con- 
tentment with repose as he now has of desire for 
life and need for activity; and the learned author 
thinks that it is only a question of time until the 
perfected science of medicine will have developed 
this instinct, now latent only because of the strug- 
gle against disease which is almost always the 
ending of life. 


A Plea for the Oyster as a Cure for Ty-= 
phoid.—From Italy comes an enthusiastic dis- 
claimer of the bad favor into which the oyster has 
recently fallen. In its “ Biological Notes,” the 
Rivista d’ Italia (Rome) prints a long and elab- 
orate scientific refutation of the crimes laid at the 
door of oyster-eating. Along with this defense 
goes the destruction of many of our pet super- 
stitions about the oyster. The belief, as prevalent 
in France and Italy as with us, that oysters are 
not fit to be eaten during those months without an 
“r” in their names is declared to be entirely 
without foundation. During the exposition of 
1900 at Paris, quantities of oysters were con- 
sumed during the months of June, July, and 
August without any bad effects. Further than 
this, the oyster is claimed to have much more 
nourishment in it than is generally thought, and 
owing to the great ease of digestion is a valuable 
food, the use of which it is a pity to lose through 
unfounded prejudice. A long series of laboratory 
experiments seem to show pretty conclusively that 
the few diseases to which the oyster is subject do 
not affect the human organism. There remains 
the possibility of the mollusk carrying the germs 
of typhoid in the water which surrounds it, and 
which, though harmless to its own life, are fatal 
to humanity, A recently completed series of ex- 
periments conducted by Professor Klein in the 
Metropolitan laboratory in London shows a new 
and surprising discovery —namely, that the oyster, 
unlike all warm-blooded animals, exerts a posi- 
tively bactericidal and antiseptic action on the ty- 


phoid germ; and Professor Kiein adds that if his 
experiments continue to show the same results 
“it will very probably come to pass that the oyster 
will be regarded as the best preventive and cure 
for typhoid fever.” Truly an astounding volte- 
face for science! 





The Tomato as a Medicine.—In the Corre- 
spondant (Paris) is an article on this subject. 
The doctors who have made war upon the to- 
mato, says the writer, are now recognizing their 
error. Hitherto, gouty, arthritic, and rheumatic 
subjects were forbidden to eat tomatoes, because 
as yet there is nothing in the vegetable world con- 
taining a greater proportion of oxalites. No one 
has been permitted to eat tomatoes while taking 
any form of lithia, and prejudices have been so 
strong that they will continue to be cherished by 
every one who does not follow the medical move- 
ment closely. But advanced thinkers in medicine 
now concede that the tomato ought to be eaten 
freely whenever it can be digested. Armand 
Gautier, of the Academy of Sciences of France, 
professor of chemistry of the«medical faculty of 
Paris, recently determined the composition of the 
tomato by chemical analysis. He found that the 
vegetable has but slight traces of oxalic acid, 
while it contains a quantity of citrates and malate 
(salts) which recommend it to the use of arthritic 


patients and patients suffering from kidney 
trouble. For that reason, doctors ought to pre- 
scribe it. Dr. Moret, of Courlon, writes to the 


Journal of Medicine: “If I order my patients to 
eat tomatoes, I have reason for doing so. I ama 
complete arthritic, the son of a diabetic and lith- 
iastic. I am lithiastic, and have been since I was 
twenty-five years old. (I am forty years old at 
the present time.) Four years ago I began to eat 
tomatoes. I had read several articles defending 
the tomato, and I craved it. So I began to eat 
it,—at first timidly, then freely, then greedily. I 
have eaten tomatoes at every meal. In summer I 
eat them raw; in winter stewed. Since I began 
to eat them my colic has disappeared. My idea 
is that the war against the tomato originated in a 
fancy of chemists. Doctors forbade their patients 
to use the tomato because of its acidity, and be- 
cause they prescribed it, arthritics and diabetics 
took fright. As a matter of fact, citrates and 
malates are very useful in lithiasis. 


Honey Made By the Bees of Europe.—The 
latest statistics gathered by Illustration (Paris) 
give the following figures in honey. The bees of 
the countries named, in hives numbered as below, 
shared the honor due to the achievers of such im- 
portant results. For Germany, the figures are 
1,910,000 hives and 20,000 tuns of honey; for 
Spain, 1,690,000 hives and 19,000 tuns of honey; 
for Austria-Hungary, 1,550,000 hives and 18,000 
tuns; for France, 950.000 hives and 10,000 tuns; 
for Holland, 240,000 hives and 2,500 tuns; for Bel- 
gium, 200,000 hives and 2,000 tuns; for Greece, 
30,000 hives and 1,400 tuns; for Russia, 110.000 
hives and goo tuns; and for Denmark, 90,000 hives 
and goo tuns of honey. About 6,000 tuns were fur- 
nished by Italy, Switzerland, and other countries 
where apiculture is developed. A tun is a large 
cask, for liquids, of varying size, but generally 
holding about 250 gallons. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION. 


N “ Picturesque Brittany” (London: Dent; im- 
ported by Dutton), Mrs. Arthur H. Bell has 
given us some seductive descriptions of that 

beautiful, artistic country, wh:le Mr. Arthur G. 
‘ Bell has supplied illustrations in color, giving ex- 
cellent and accurate impressions of the sleepy old 
fascinating Pays des Pardons. The Bretons are 
beyond a doubt the most primitive and secluded of 
French peoples and this writer andartist predict 
that it will be a long time before their seclusion is 
broken in upon. The description of the town of 
Quimper is particularly interesting. The author 
of this little volume found that it was difficult to 
make one's self understood in French in this old 
Breton town. 

A remarkable description of “The Idyllic 
Avon” (Putnams) is given, with many illustra- 
tions, by John Henry Garrett. The volume is the 
leisurely record of an easy-going pilgrimage from 
Tewkesbury to above the famous Stratford. 

The late John William Walshe, F.S.A., was 
known to scholars as one of the greatest authori- 
ties on the literature of monasticism, particularly 
Franciscan. His work ‘“‘ The History of St. Fran- 
cis of Ass’si” is now well known. Coincident 
with the discovery of his papers and unpublished 
manuscripts appears his biography, edited with an 
introduction (Dutton) by Montgomery Car- 
michael. 

A series of the best-known stories, legends, and 
traditions connected with the famous San Antonio 
Valley, in Texas, from the days of the Spanish 
Conquest down to the present, have been collected 
by Miss Clara Driscoll, under the general title 
“In the Shadow of the Alamo” (Putnams). The 
book is well printed, and is illustrated with mar- 
ginal pictures representing scenes of old Texas. 

Although Mme. Emilia Pardo Bazan, the Span- 
ish realist, is one of the greatest women novelists 
of our age, she is but little known among English- 
speaking peoples. It is, therefore, a real service 
to literature which is done by Annabel Hord 
Seeger (and the publishers, Funk & Wagnalls) 
in bringing out an English translation of “ The 
Mystery of the Lost Dauphin,” under which title 
this George Eliot of Spain has told the wonder- 
fully dramatic life-story of Louis XVII. of France. 
The volume is furnished with a biographical note 
about Sefiora Bazan, and there is also a descrip- 
tive historical introduction by the translator. 

The Duttons have imported Ethel Wedgwood’s 
new English version of “The Memoirs of the 
Lord of Joinville.” This quaint old chronicle, 
written six hundred years ago, records the life 
and adventures of King Louis of France, known 
as the “ Saint.” w'th particular reference ‘to the 
seventh crusade in Egypt. The volume is illus- 
trated w'th reproductions from old paintings, 
prints, and tapestries. 

Mr. Richard Arthur’s “Ten Thousand Miles in 
a Yacht” (Dutton), which took him through the 
West Indies and up the Amazon River, makes very 
interesting reading supplementary to our Brazil- 
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ian articles in last month’s Review. Mr. Arthur 
has a knack of telling his exper ences pleasantly, 
and has taken some interesting and suggestive 
photographs, which are used to illustrate the vol- 
ume. There is an introduction by William M. 
Ivins. 

The recollections of the New England mission- 
ary’s family in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are embodied in a volume by Dr. Henry M. 
Lyman, entitled ‘“‘ Hawaiian Yesterdays” (Chi- 
cago: ee od McClurg & Co.). These reminis- 
cences throw not a little light on religious, educa- 
tional, and political conditions during the trou- 
blous ‘period of Hawaiian history. 

In a book which he calls * The Glory Seekers,” 
Mr. William Horace Brown assembles a mixed 
collection of fact and legend concerning the pio- 
neers of the great Southwest,—Wilkinson, Burr, 
Phillip Nolan, Colonel Perry, and a number of 
lesser frontier lights, including several Spanish- 
American adventurers of the border, 

In the “Heroes of the Nations” series (Put- 
nams), a life of George Washington is contributed* 
by Prof. James A. Harrison, of the University of 
Virginia. Brief and necessarily condensed as such 
a work must be, Professor Harrison has succeeded 
remarkably well in presenting an eminently read- 
able biography. This, we believe, is the first of 
the modern lives of Washington to be written by 
a native Southerner—one to the manner born, 
who appreciates as no one else can the distinctive 
features of life in the Old Dominion in Washing- 
ton’s time. 

The third and final volume of the encyclopedic 
work entitled ‘Christian Missions and Social 
Progress,” by the Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. 
(Revell), has just appeared. In notices of the pre- 
ceding volumes, the general character of this 
sociological study of foreign missions has been 
outlined for REVIEW oF REvIEws readers. In the 
twelve years dur’‘ng which Dr. Dennis has been 
engaged upon this great task, he has accumulated 
a vast store of interesting facts, most of which 
had never before been classified or grouped in 
systematic order. The present volume is a con- 
tinuation of the discussion begun in the preceding 

volume on “ The Contribution of Christian Mis- 
s‘ons to Social Progress.” The work is supplied 
with a copious index. 

The “Grafton Historical Series” (New York: 
The Grafton Press) opens with a ser‘es of enter- 
taining sketches by Charles Burr Todd entitled 
“In Olde Connecticut.” There is abundance of 
quaint local history and romance, as well as the 
tabric of more serious records, in this interesting 
little volume. Especially noteworthy are the 
chapters on “Whaleboat Privateersmen of the 
Revolution; ” “New London, an Old-time Sea- 
port;” “A Revolutionary Newgate,” and “ The 
Probate Judge and the Town Clerk.” 

The ancestral homes of thousands of American 
families are associated directly or indirectly with 
the Connecticut Valley. The history of that val- 
ley, indeed, is made up of the family records of 
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Americans whose present habitations are now far 
distant from the old roof trees. ‘The annual ob- 
servance of “Old Home Week” in that part of 
New England serves to keep alive the memories 
of earlier days, and this year the publication of 
Edwin M. Bacon’s generously illustrated volume 
on “ The Connecticut River and the Valley of the 
Connecticut ” (Putnams) will undoubtedly stimu- 
late and foster a new interest in the region. In all 
Colonial America no group of settlements had a 
more picturesque history than did those Connecti- 
cut River villages, which had passed through a 
veritable baptism of fire in the Indian wars of a 
century before the Revolution. 


ON SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 


The current volume of the year-book entitled 
“Social Progress,” of which Dr. Josiah Strong is 
the editor-in-chief (New York: Baker & Taylor 
Company), gives important statistics bearing on 
the growth of socialism in the United States and 
throughout the world. There is also a particu- 
larly interesting analysis of religious statistics, 
showing that the tide of church membership, 
which has been gaining on the population for a 
century past, has now begun to ebb. These are 
only two of the distinctively timely features that 
we note in this annual survey of economic, indus- 
trial. social, and religious development. The book 
is full of fresh statistical data of the highest im- 
portance. Tare 

A posthumous work on religion, by Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, has been published under the 
title “ Man, the Social Creator” (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.). It is stated that the material included in 
this work had been largely gathered by Mr. Lloyd 
during the ten years preceding his death in 1903. 
During this same period Mr. Lloyd had investi- 
gated various governmental and codperative ex- 
periments, and the results of these investigations 
had appeared in his books entitled ‘“ Labor Copart- 
nership,” “A Country Without Strikes,” and 
“Newest England.” It is evident that these 
studies by Mr. Lloyd tended to confirm his own 
views of religion, which could not be dissociated 
from his social philosophy. 

The latest text-book of economics for high 
schools is the little volume entitled “The Prin- 
ciples of Wealth and Welfare,’ by Charles P. 
Raper, professor of economics in the University of 
North Carolina (Macmillan). In this book the 
author attempts no more than a simple and ele- 
mentary discussion of the more important_ prin- 
ciples involved in the production and consumption 
of wealth, wealth being considered merely as a 
means to an end,—a means to human welfare in 
all of its manifold aspects. The last section of the 
book, dealing with the distribution of wealth, 
treats in a novel and suggestive way of such topics 
as the pay and profits of business management, the 
profits of monopoly, and legislation and monopoly 
management. 

“A Practical Programme for Working Men,” 
which has been brought out anonymously by Swan 
Sonnenscheim and imported by the Scribners, con- 
siders as the two important questions before the 
modern workingman (1) Is public ownership wise 
to-day? and (2) To what will public ownership 
lead' to-morrow? This work is divided into three 
“books,”—(1) the book of exhortation, (2) the 
book of facts, and (3) the book of wisdom, faith, 
and love. 


A convenient account of the British system of 
taxation and the principles on which it is based, 
together with some of the leading historical facts 
in its evolution, is contained in a little volume by 
G. Armitage-Smith, principal of the Birkbeck Col- 
lege (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.). Minute 
discussions on controverted points are ruled out 
by space limitations, and only broad principles and 
general tendencies are stated. American students 
of the subject of taxation will find many interest- 
ing suggestions in this little treatise. 

A scientific study of ‘‘ Railroad Rate Control in 
Its Legal Aspects” is contributed to the publica- 
tions of the American Economic Association by 
Dr. Harrison Standish Smalley, instructor in po- 
litical economy at the University of Michigan. 
This work consists of an introductory chapter on 
the public regulation of rates, three chapters on 
the doctrine of judicial review, two on the results 
of the doctrine, and a concluding chapter specify- 
ing certain remedies. Under this head the writer 
suggests a plan for compensation to the railroad 
for property taken. 

“The Battles of Labor” is the title given to a 
little volume of lectures delivered by Dr. Carroll 
D. Wright on the William Levi Bull foundation 
at the Philadelphia Divinity School. The book is 
about equally apportioned between medieval and 
modern labor battles. Dr. Wright's account of 
some of the great strikes of recent history is par- 
ticularly interesting, in view of the fact that for 
many years he held a government position at 
Washington, which brought him into close touch 
with labor leaders throughout the United States. 

The editor of the Jrrigation Age, Mr. D. H. 
Anderson, is the author of a little manual, en- 
titled “‘ The Primer_of Irrigation’ (Chicago: The 
D. H. Anderson Publishing Company). This 
work is what. the title indicates and deals with 
the subject in an elementary way, beginning with 
a discussion of soil in general, its formation, char- 
acteristics and uses, and proceeding to an account 
of particular soils and their adaptations to varie- 
ties of plants, and thence to a particular descrip- 
tion of the semi-arid and arid lands of the Far 
West and Southwest. There are many practical 
suggestions to the farmers of irrigated lands, re- 
lating not only to the methods of irrigation, but 
to the culture of grains and plants which depend 
upon irrigation for their sustenance. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


In his exhaustive treatise entitled “ The Econ- 
omy of Happiness” (Little, Brown), Mr. James 
MacKaye has attempted to give us ‘an analysis 
of common sense.” “It is easy,” says the author, 
“to destroy the dogmas of commercialism, but not 
easy to construct a practical substitute therefor.” 
Difficult as this is, Mr. MacKaye essays the task. 
The scope of his work may be inferred from the 
introductory chapter, which states the “problem 
of happiness ” and the “scope of common sense.” 

Professor Simon Newcomb's latest work on the 
heavenly bodies is entitled “A Compendium of 
Spherical Astronomy” (Macmillan). This is the 
first of a projected series on practical and theo- 
retical astronomy. The volume has special refer- 
ence to the determination and reduction of the 
positions of fixed stars. 

Rev. J. Cosand, who believes that “there are 
many contradictions in the Newtonian theory of 
the universe,” has written a little book setting 
forth his “ New Theory of the Universe,” which 
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has been published for the author by the Metho- 
dist Publishing House, in Tokio, Japan. 

A year or so ago Dr. Paul Dubois, professor in 
the University of Berne and author of a now fa- 
mous work on “ The Psychic Treatment of Nerv- 
ous D’seases.” wrote a work on “ The Influence of 
the Mind on the Body.” This has now been trans- 
lated from the fifth French edition, by L. B. Galla- 
tin, and published by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

In his scholarly work, “ The Analysis of Racial 
Descent in Animals” (Holt), Dr. Thomas H. 
Montgomery. who occupies the chair of zodlogy in 
the University of Texas, has attempted, he de- 
clares, to write a prologue to an important phase 
of modern biological thought. His argument is 
from the side of zodlogy, and his generalizations 
are based on the results of the latest painstaking 
experiments in laboratories and the field. 

Mr. Charles Hallock, cf the Washington Bio- 
logical Society, has attempted to explain “the in- 
terrelation of the intellectual, celestial, and terres- 
tral kingdoms, and of man to his Maker” in a 
small volume which he has called ‘ Luminous 
Bodies Here and Hereafter,” which has been pub- 
lished by the Metaphysical Publishing Company, 
New York. 

The author of the little volume “The Secret 
Life, Being the Book of a Heretic” (John Lane), 
is too modest. The excellent style. quaint humor, 
and shrewd philosophy certainly deserve to have 
their author known. All sorts of topics are 
treated in the form of entries in an imaginary 
diary. 

The famous “Guide for the Perplexed,” the 
great work of the old Jewish philosopher Moses 
Maimonides, has been retranslated, with revision 
and notes from the original Arabic text by Dr. 
M. Friedlander. This edition combines in one 
volume the three volumes of the original edition. 
Most of the Hebrew words and phrases have been 
either eliminated or transliterated. The work is 
published in London by Routledge and imported 
by the Duttons. 

Mr. E. Kay Robinson, who has been well known 
for years as a writer on nature subjects and who 
has made a deep impression in England by his 
philosophical essays, attempts, in his I'ttle book 

‘The Religion of Nature” (McClure, Phillips) to 
prove that there is no conflict between science and 
religion, and that the cruelty which we seem to 
discern in nature is an illusion, man and man alone 
being consc‘ous of pain and ‘suffering. He calls 
his work in general “The Challenge of a Free 
Thinker,” and sums it up by saying that the fu- 
ture of the human soul itself as taught by religion 
is only the creation of natural evolution. 


NEW BOOKS ON POLITICS AND LAW. 


The University of Pennsylvania has brought 
out, as number eighteen of its series on political, 
economic, and public law, Mr. Chester Lloyd 
Jones’ “The Consular Service of the United 
States, Its History and Activities.” This is a 
rather more ambitious and comprehensive history 
of our ‘trade ambassadors” abroad than has been 
published before. A study of the systems in use 
in the chief European commercial nations is also 
included. 

In e‘ght large volumes the State Department 
has brought out its ‘‘ Digest of International Law,” 
compiled by Prof. John Bassett Moore. In pre- 
paring this work, which took years of application, 
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Professor Moore, whose accomplishments and 
qualifications have so often been stated in these 
pages, analyzed, digested, and epitomized diplo- 
matic discussions, treaties, and other international 
agreements, international ‘awards, the decisions of 
municipal courts. the writings of jurists, the docu- 
ments—published and unpublished—of Presidents 
and Secretaries of State of the United States, the 
opinions of Attorneys-General, and the decisions 
of State and federal courts. Copious notes and 
other references complete this monumental work. 

W. Frank Hatheway, of St. John, N. B., 
Canada, offers a little volume of essays, two of 
which are entitled ‘“‘ Canadian Nationality” and 
“The Cry of Labor,” respectively (Toronto: 
Williams Briggs). This writer has an abiding 
faith in Canada’s national destiny, and urges his 
readers to disregard hereafter, so far as possible, 
the names of Canadian provinces and to learn to 
think of the whole country as one. By sounding 
the note of patriotism, which he defines as “ an 
appreciation of our natural surroundings and a 
reverence for our citizenship,’ Mr. Hatheway 
hopes to make Canadians feel their responsibili- 
ties as citizens of the Dominion. 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


“The School and Its Life” is the title given to 
a brief discussion of some of the vital problems of 
school administration by Charles B. Gilbert, who 
has had much experience as superintendent of city 
school systems (New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co.). The general aim of the book is to show 
how school life is related to life in its totality and 
how children taught i in school should be placed in 
the midst of a “a natural, sane, and wholesome 
life, free from all false, ephemeral, and artificial 
standards and stimuli.” 

Fifteen essays which won prizes in a contest 
init‘ated by publishers in 1905 are now brought out 
under the title of ‘ Successful Teaching” (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company). All of these essays are 
on educational topics and were written by practical 
teachers. Superintendent James M. Greenwood, 
of Kansas City, contributes an introduction to the 
volume. 

Mr. Claude Ellsworth Johnson, organist and 
choirmaster of the Church of the Holy Cross, 
New York, has prepared a little manual on “ The 
Training of Boys’ Voices,” which has been pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson. A number of scores and 
exercises are furnished, and a list is given of the 
most adaptable sacred and secular music written 
especially for or adapted to the uses of boys’ 
choirs in schools.’ 

The first volume of “ Nelson’s Encyclopedia,” a 
work to be completed in twelve volumes under the 
editorship of Frank Moore Colby, of New York. 
and George Sandeman, of Edinburgh, has recently 
come from the press (New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons). Th’s is perhaps the most ambitious at- 
tempt yet made in this country to produce a low- 
priced encyclopedia of first-class literary quality. 
The first volume, covering ithe entire letter “A.” 
and “B” as far as “ Bedl,” consists of 650 pages 
of three columns each, printed from clear-faced 
type. The four desiderata that the publishers 
have endeavored to insure in this work are ac- 
curacy, completeness, clearness, and guidance for 
students. To each important article is appended a 
select bibliography, as a guide to the best sources 
of information for further study. 





